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© serve orange salads and orange 


-. eae Oranges, because of their 
economy, are everybody’s fruit. Any 
For Sunkist 


Oranges— of uniformly good quality —are packed in 
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family can afford them. 


ten sizes. And Sunkist prices vary with the size at 


good stores everv\W here, the vear round. 


Thus Sunkist Oranges present a luxury in deli- 
ciousness at a plain-food price. And plus their lus- 


cious flavor is the healthful good that oranges provide. 


Their organic salts and acids help digest the other 
foods and make those foods just that much more 


ethcient. 


desserts; eat oranges whole; drink 
orange juice for breakfast, Let unt- 
formly good oranges, such as Sunkist, be conve- 
niently available in your home today. 

Tender, sweet, juicv Sunkist Oranges are treshly 
picked the year ’round in California groves. You 
can buy them fresh all summer at any first-class re- 
tail store. 

Nature’s package—the orange skin—gives ideal 
food protection, 

Look for the tissue wrappers stamped ‘‘Sunkist’’ 
which identity this fruit. 





203 Recipes and Suggestions by Alice Bradley 


Miss Alice Bradley, Principal of Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, Boston, Mass , 
has written 203 recipes and suggestions for the use of Sunkist Oranges and Lemons. 
A beautitully illustrated book, which will be sent tree to any housewite, tells all about 
them. Send a post card for your tree copy now. Ca/ztornia Fruit Growers 
Eachange, Dept. M87, Los Angeles, Calttornia, A Co-Operative, Non- 
Protit Organization ot 8000 Growers. 
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the 


LMOST the first fruits of the 
seeds of economy that were sown 
promiscuously in the first weeks 
of the war were the loss of employ- 

ment by thousands who could not afford 
to be idle and the approach to the verge of 
financial ruin by retail concerns all over the 
country. It was unfortunate that the ap- 
peals to save that were sent out by the 
government, as well as by other agencies, 
did not discriminate between the things 
that we must save by withholding and the 
things that we can save only by using and 
spending. In the former class are food- 
stuffs; in the latter almost all the forms of 
our economic and industrial life, including 
their medium of exchange. There is just 
so much food for all the world’s hungry 
millions; a crum wasted is a crum gone for- 
ever. On the other hand, a business enter- 
prise that is not kept busy is a wealth-pro- 
ducing unit that is being lost. Fortu- 
nately, the wiser heads of public affairs 
recognized the condition of things in time 
to ward off impending disaster, but 
the danger is not yet passed, nor will 
we be entirely free from it until the 
American people get their second wind 
and settle down to weather the storm 
of war with the readiness to play the 
game that leads to victory that has 
characterized all their past history. 


For the Common Good 


igh it can not be plain sailing and 

a safe voyage forevery craft; some 
must go under for the common good. 
Those industries that contribute noth- 
ing primary to human welfare, whose 
function has been to cater to the 
softening influences that prosperity 
gives increase to, will have to yield 
their workers and their money to 
others that are operating along lines 
from which the whole people can de- 
rive profit. Inevitably this readjust- 
ment will cause a semblance of loss, 
but in the final reckoning it will be 
counted as gain. The nation is re- 
adjusting its account with mankind; 
our deficit must be met by the whole- 
hearted cooperation of every citizen. 
Some must give their most precious gift— 
pray God they may not be too many; some 
must give their money, some their time and 
energy, some their businesses, all their de- 
votion. So that if here and there a finan- 
cial structure goes down, do not look upon 
it as a sign of general weakness; it may be 
merely the removal of an obstruction in the 
path to the goal toward which our face is 
now set—‘‘that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 


Shoulders to the Wheel! 


But that citizen will be unpatriotic who 
makes this readjustment an excuse for tak- 
ing his normal support away from our in- 
dustrial life. This is no time for drastic 
retrenchment. ‘The solemnity of the hour 
forbids extravagance in any quarter, yet 
misguided and extravagant economy will 
do more harm, produce more suffering, and 
occasion more delay than any single factor 
in sight,” says a metropolitan store in a 
paid advertisement. If the truth of this 
statement is everywhere taken to heart 
it will increase the profit of every legiti- 
mate enterprise in the United States, 
give the old flag a better chance to float 
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bravely over the shell-torn plains of France, 
and swell the items to our credit on the 
balance sheet of God. It’s an affair of 
piain business common sense to keep on 
about our daily earning and spending of 
money, in addition to its being an intensely 
patriotic thing to do. If we look this war 
squarely in the face and go about our busi- 
ness unafraid, we shall win through to vic- 
tory; if we get scared and panicky, the world 
will not long be ‘‘safe for democracy.” 


What We Get Out of It 


HE first big benefit that we will derive 
from our participation in the war will 

be nation-wide prohibition. Bread is more 
than drink, and there are hungry mouths 
waiting for all the millions of bushels of 
grain that would normally be made into 
beer and whiskey. It is perhaps fortunate 
for us that we can take our medicine with 
such a light shining before us, for we should 
probably have been a long time about swal- 
lowing it merely for our own good. But 


The Ne’er Do Much 


is a brilliant little novel that is going 
to add a whole sheaf of laurels to the 
fame of its author, who doesn’t in the 
least need it, for such stories as 
“Molly Make-Believe,” ‘The White 
Linen Nurse,” and “The Stingy Re- 
ceiver” have already made 


Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 


known wherever ‘sprightly, clever, en- 
tertaining fiction is read. This story 
is different from anything she has ever 
written, and yet it bears all the ear- 
marks of her individuality. Of course 
it’s a love story. In four instalments, 


Beginning in August 





war overcomes all objections, and as a 
matter of military necessity, it will be 
comparatively easy to take from every 
man his drink—and may he never want it 
back. And may he never get it if he does 
want it. If this war is to be the regener- 
ating of the world, many things that go 
down in its fires must never come up again. 
One thing is depotism; that will be gone 
forever when this war is over. Henceforth 
a king’s crown will be merely a symbol of 
nationality, never a sign of personal power. 
Another thing that will be gone is the idea 
that the state has no interest in the in- 
dividual welfare of its citizens. It has, a 
very vital interest. The state that can call 
a man out to die must stand ready to give 
him every opportunity to live happily and 
efficiently. It can not, must not, profit 
from his misery; it can not, must not, 
license the things that degrade him. A 
recent whiskey advertisement claims that 
nearly a million dollars a day is being paid 
to the government by the distillers. Blood 
money, every cent of it. Let’s cut off that 
source of revenue, pay the booze-makers 
for the stuff they have on hand and in bond, 
and go out of the business. The distillers 
are scared, of course; they are on their last 
legs, and they knowit. Ina national emer- 
gency they will get short shrift. What is 
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vital for war efficiency should be worth 
while for peace, so we hope that what has 
originated as a war measure will be seen to 
be a wise one to continue, and that the sq- 
loon will soon be dead forever and ever, 
Amen. 


Now for the Attack on Corn 


“Begin today to eat more corn-meal and 
hominy-grits in place of wheat flour and 
wheat breakfast foods,” is the message the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture is sending 
out broadcast to housewives. “Try a 
wheatless breakfast tomorrow and then 
extend the wheatless idea to other days or 
meals.”’ 

To help the public use corn-meal as a 
wheat substitute, the Department has or- 
dered large editions of Farmers’ Bulletin 
565, ““Corn-Meal as a Food and Ways of 
Using It.” This bulletin will be sent on 
request to all who apply for it. It shows 
that corn-meal dishes can be made to take 
the place of those made of wheat, and sup- 
plies more than fifty tested recipes for its 
use for breakfast, luncheon, and dinner. 

Corn, a great natural breadstuff of 
this country, has not been used for 
human food nearly so much as its valu- 
able nutritive qualities warrant. Thisis 
due largely to the fact that many per- 
sons with a wheat-using habit never 
have taken the pains to learn to use 
corn. There is no important dietetic 
difference between the two cereals as 
sources of body fuel. Try a Johnny- 
cake some day—soon. 


How Does Your Garden Grow? 


Bde waren have been more aching 
backs in America in the last 
three months than in all our previous 
history. Though unaccustomed to the 
handle of the hoe, womankind bravely 
rallied to the call to produce food and 
yet more food, and at the sacrifice of 
her ease and her soft hands and at the 
cost of actual pain went out into her 
yard day after day and dug and dug 
and dug. And now the results are 
beginning to show, and many women 
are proudly displaying on the family 
table the things they made the soil 
produce. But the main part of the 
work is still to come; days of dis- 
couragement are ahead, days when the hot 
sun beats down and the bugs and weeds 
thrive, and the vegetables wither and 
almost audibly say, ‘‘Oh, what’s the use?” 
There is no use unless the lady with the hoe 
becomes also the mistress of the watering 
pot and the dispenser of various poisons. 
It is said that one pair of potato beetles 
may be the ancestors of sixty million of 
their kind in one season, and at times the 
fair gardener will be sure that the estimate 
is too low. But the loyalty that sustained 
her in the spring will not fail her now, and, 
remembering that the starch of the potato 
is formed in the leaves and that every leaf 
lost to the invader means a smaller potato 
underground, she will continue the battle. 
And when the autumn comes and the 
harvest is gathered home, she will forget 
the fatigues of the summer in her joy in the 
visible proof of her skill and in the knowl- 
edge she holds in her heart that she has 
helped her nation to fill the world’s gaping 
food-bins. In this present year she could 
do no better. She could not well do less. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, Editor. 
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Nevington gave a costume ball on Thanksgiving Day, ostensibly in honor of a visiting girl whose father needed just a little 
teasing to establish a branch of his glassworks in Kernville. The society editor of The Star declared that no social event in 
the state had ever equaled it for splendor, for the richness of the costumes, or for the careful working-out of every detail 
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JANES = MONTEOMERY FLAG 


Larry watched her intently, hungrily, and she became grave under his long scrutiny. Suddenly he sat 


up straight. “ You’re going to the ball after the performance. 


You’re going ”—he gulped his eagerness— 


“you're going as my wife. When the curtain falls, I’llbe on hand with a minister. I’ve thought it all out” 


on Bad Actors 


In Which is Explained just what Happened while he was Marooned in Kernville 
By Meredith Nicholson 
Illustrated by 


AWRENCE Nevington leaned 
against the cigar-counter in the 
Stafford House, watching the 
elevator. Deep in his overcoat 
pocket his fingers clutched five ten-dollar 
bills, which he had borrowed by telegraph 
from his brother Bob in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. With the fifty dollars 
thus acquired he could pay his hotel-bill 
and travel in comfort to New York, and 
there was no justification for his loitering 
in the hotel, but every sound and sufficient 
reason why he should pack his trunk, 
settle his account immediately, and catch 
the twelve-ten for Broadway. 

The reason, unsound and utterly in- 
sufficient, why he lingered was a chivalrous 
concern for the personal safety and 
happiness of Miss Dorothy Benton. In 
any fair view of the matter he was in no 
wise responsible for Miss Benton. She 
was an exceedingly nice little girl, that 
was all; and the world is full of nice little 
girls, many of them quite as interesting 
and amusing as Miss Benton. Yet the 
knowledge that she, too, was stranded in 
Kernville, and, less fortunate than himself, 
was unable, to the best of: his knowledge 
and belief, to command money by tele- 


James Montgomery Flagg 


graph, made Nevington very uncomfort- 
able. Dorothy was the only member of 
“The Lady of the White Lilacs’ Com- 
pany with whom he had chummed; she 
was a_ hard-working, ambitious, not 
particularly talented little girl, and it 
seemed to him the harshest cruelty to 
desert her. If he sent her back to New 
York with the fifty dollars his brother Bob 
had wired him, it was wholly possible that 
he would spend the rest of his days in 
Kernville. And yet he argued that it was 
nobler for him to die there—of cold and 
exhaustion, most likely, on a bench in the 
new park on the shores of the Wabash— 
than to allow Dorothy to be the victim. 

Nevington was a bad actor in every 
connotation of the phrase. Little as the 
admission pleased him, he was convinced 
now that his dream of a stage career had 
been fantastic and foolish. As he watched 
the elevator, alternately fearing and 
hoping for Dorothy’s appearance, he 
thought enviously of his brother Bob, 
who was earning one hundred and fifty 


dollars a month as an advertising manager, 
unhampered by illusions of any kind as 
to any of the Arts. Both had worked 
their way through Amherst and had 
enjoyed themselves doing it. Bob had 
made money going to college—there are 
such fellows—whereas Lawrence_ had 
played the social game with particular 
stress on amateur theatricals. After three 
years of disappointment and privation 
he was bitterly conscious that it-is possible 
to achieve a brilliant success as an amateur 
without demonstrating any real capacity 
for the professional stage. He had 
chosen high comedy as his special field, 
which was unfortunate, as: he began 
pressing the Broadway pavements at a 
period when the gentlemen who invest 
money in theatrical ventures were pinning 
their faith to crook plays and farce. 
But in a spirit of loyal devotion to the 
theater (he had acquired the high-brow 
habit of thus designating the stage) he 
had meekly accepted any job that offered 
in the hope that an enlightened public 
would sooner or later demand better 
things. Nevington was a gentleman and 
an agreeable fellow. The doorkeepers 
for the mighty Olympians who give the 
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public what they think it wants were 
kind to him. They let him run errands 
for them; they permitted him to dig for 
publicity stuff in newspaper files when 
some revival was meditated; they gave 
him plays to read without troubling them- 
selves about the conscientious reports 
on these scripts he pounded out on a 
rented typewriter. His few engagements 
had all ended in disaster. Once the star 
—a lady whose years should have been a 
guaranty against such childishness—had 
been seized with whooping-cough the 
first week out, necessitating an abandon- 
ment of her tour. Again, he had invaded 
the New England provinces in a No. 2 
company that perished at Bangor. Follow- 
ing these discouraging frustrations of 
his ambitions, he had abandoned his 
Ideals and signed for a season as a chorus 
man. He might have gone on forever 
jumping over the wall in a pink shirt and 
white trousers, flourishing a tennis-racket, 
end enjoying eighteen a week and the 
dubious satisfaction of knowing he was 
the only real college man in the line, if 
Art—high and irresistible Art—had not 
again lured him with siren voice. 

At this juncture his patience and suffer- 
ing were rewarded by the offer of just 
such a part as his spirit craved in ‘The 
Lady of the White Lilacs.” In so far as 
this drama was funny, the fun was in 
the vein of high comedy. It was so high 
that Broadway could not see it, and the 
author had courageously launched it him- 
self with five thousand dollars he had 
beguiled from a wealthy aunt in Albany. 
He was impelled to this extravagant 
adventure by a serene confidence that the 
Middle West, the land of women’s clubs 
and circles of the drama league, would 
appreciate ‘The Lady of the White 
Lilacs’? and cut a niche for the author 
between Richard Brinsley Sheridan and 
Oliver Goldsmith. The play had been 
designed with special reference to the 
personality and dramatic genius of Mr. 
John Drew. Both Mr. Drew and _ his 
manager admired the piece, but owing to 
previous contracts to produce plays that 
promised equally well as a vehicle for Mr. 
Drew, ‘“‘The Lady of the White Lilacs” 
was declined—courteously, but firmly. 

The Albany aunt’s five thousand dollars, 
expended with admirable discretion, served 
to diffuse the delicate fragrance of white 
lilacs all the way from Youngstown, 
Ohio, to Kernville, Indiana. All reports 
as to the hunger of the cultured people of 
the Middle West for drama-uplift were 
dispelled by a diminishing count-up, 
and at Kernville an early Hoosier frost 
that was looking for Riley’s pumpkins 
in the October fields fell blightingly upon 
the white posies. Having foreseen this 
evil day, the more sophisticated members 
of the company had vanished within an 
hour after the curtain hid the lilacs for 


the last time. Miss Benton and Mr. 
Nevington, being less provident, un- 
happily found themselves marooned in 
the Gem City of the Wabash. 


These explanations are essential to a 
perfect understanding of the frame of 
mind in which Nevington waited at the 
cigar-counter, torn between an inclina- 
tion to skip and a loftier impulse to 
facilitate Miss Benton’s departure for the 
Broadway of eternal hope by conferring 
upon her the only money in the world. 

His heart leaped when at last she 


A Bad Actor 


appeared. She feigned not to see him 
and walked briskly to the desk to survey 
the letter-rack. 
“Oh, you haven’t gone yet?” she re- 
marked with well-affected surprise. 
“Well, no; in fact I've got to hang on 
here for a day or two; got a wire to wait 






“Oh, you’re not gone 
yet?” Miss Benton 
remarked with well- 
affected surprise. 
“Well, no; in fact,” 
said Nevington, “I’ve 
got to hang on here 
for a day or two; got 
to wait for orders. 
They’re changing the 
cast in ‘Who’s got the 
Button?’ and I may 
join ’em at Toledo” 


VANES 


here for orders. There’s a chance that 
something may turn up; they’re changing 
the cast in ‘Who’s Got the Button?’— 
that thing they’re trying out on the 
Indians— and I may join ’em at Toledo.” 

Dorothy’s face bore unmistakable traces 
of tears. His business in “‘The Lady of 
the White Lilacs’ had been to make love 
to her, and her countenance was there- 
fore so familiar that the ravages of tears 
were not to be explained away by her plea 
of a cold in the head. It was evident that 


further reserves of moisture lurked in her 
violet eyes. Her chin quiveted pa- 
thetically as she explained, with a con- 
fusion of unnecessary detail that proved 
she was lying, the delay of her sister in 
Pittsburgh in replying to her cry for help. 
The Pittsburgh sister was a myth, and 
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Dorothy knew Nevington knew it. And 
she knew that he knew she knew that 
“Who’s Got the Button?” was planted 
in Boston for a run, and that therefore 
his Toledo story was the flimsiest fabrica- 
tion. 

“T’m famishing,” he suggested; 
pose we have something to eat.” 

She agreed that breakfast was not a bad 
idea; she had been busy packing and 
had forgotten all about it; and as they 
lied to each other across the table he saw 
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train, I'd be glad to turn my ticket 


that his presence and the bacon and eggs 
and the huge joke of their very trans- 
parent lying were driving the tears back 
into their violet recesses. He had made 
love to her on the stage very badly, for 
he was a bad actor, and her cajoleries 
and coquetries, tiresomely extended 
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through three tedious acts, had em- 
phasized her incompetence for acting of 
any kind. They were two bad actors 
and they knew it, and each knew that the 
other knew. 

“By the way,” he began casually, as 
he paid the check out of a ten-dollar bill 
and carelessly thrust the change into his 
pocket, “before I got my wire to camp here 
I'd made a reservation for Manhattan 
on the 12:10. If you think of taking that 
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Meredith Nicholson 


over to you. I can’t leave, you see, and 
there’s no telling exactly, I suppose, 
just when your sister will get back to 
Pittsburgh and wire you some money. 
It’s perfectly easy for me to make you 
the small advance—I never allow myself 
to be caught napping—and I’m rather 








richer than usual right now; so why not 
take what you need and send it back when- 
ever it’s convenient. Really, Dorothy, 
it’s perfectly easy.” 

The tears were in evidence now, and her 
hand, a slender little hand that he had 
often admired in their two months ac- 
quaintance, stole across the table. 

“T can’t do it, Larry; I mustn’t let you 
do it. You know perfectly well you 
can’t spare it. Please don’t be foolish; 
let’s be on the square about this. When 
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I came down-stairs, I meant to go out and 
pawn my rings for enough to pay my 
hotel-bill and then I was going to get a 
job—clerking, telephone girl, anything— 
until I could save up enough to take me 
home to Yonkers. And, Larry, I’m done, 
clean done with trying to make a go 
of the stage. I’m rotten; 
I’m too punk for words, 
and you know it as well 
as I do. “The Lilacs” 
was pretty weak, but I 
made it a good deal 
worse. I’ve got all I 
want, Larry. I’m done 
—out of it for good.” 

The tears flooded the 
violet eyes, but she smiled 
bravely. ‘It’s me ior 
home as soon as I 
can get there, and my 
old job teaching in a 
kindergarten — I wasn’t 
so bad at that, really I 
wasn’t. The people who 
told me I was another 
Maude Adams were in- 
sane, and I was crazy 
ever to believe it. So 
that’s all settled. If 
you'll show me that tele- 
gram about an engage- 
ment with ‘Who’s Got 
the Button?’ I’ll borrow 
your money, but you 
know perfectly _—-well 
you're kidding me. You 
run on back to Broad- 
way like a good boy, and 
T’ll see what Kernville 
has to offer a poor 
working girl.” 

But Nevington was 
very firm. He was a 
selfish brute, he insisted, 
and never would think 
of lending money at any 
personal sacrifice. In 
the end he went with her 
to buy the ticket and 
stuffed it into her purse 
with the remainder of 
his fifty dollars. 

He all but convinced 
her that he really had 
money to throw to the 
birds. At the station he 
was very gay and when 
the train pulled in for 
its hurried stop, he bent 
down and kissed her on 
her wistful little mouth. 

“Good-by, Larry! 
Good luck!’ she cried 
cheerily, and then waved 
to him from the window as 
she reached her section. 


I] 
HE manager of the theater had 
given Nevington a card to the 


Wabash Club, which had just moved into 
a new house, and there he established 
himself in a window with a newspaper 
and gloomily watched the members as- 
semble for luncheon. Kernville was 
booming. Two new factories had just 
been added to its industries; and the 
wide-awake Chamber of Commerce was 
scouting for more. <A trust company 
had advertised its prosperity by erecting 
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an eight-story building, which was three 
stories higher than Kernville had soared 
before. An auditorium big enough to 
hold state conventions, horse and auto- 
mobile shows was nearly completed, and a 
new interurban line was adding daily to 
the crowd of shoppers in Main Street. 
These evidences of prosperity meant 
nothing to Lawrence Nevington. With 
exactly eighteen cents in his pocket, 
the widely-advertised fact that Kernville’s 
savings deposits were the largest of any 
town of its size in America was only a 
reminder of his own appalling poverty. 
Bob, in remote Springfield, was the best 
brother in the world, but it was too much 
to expect that he would respond with 
enthusiasm to a second touch. There 
was no one else he felt justified in appeal- 
ing to, and with all its superb energy 
Kernville as yet contained no home for 
idle actors. Dorothy, now hastening to- 
ward “the lights” on Bob’s money, was 
a game youngster, and he recalled with 
admiration her resolve to find a job in 
Kernville. He knew an actor who prac- 
tised watchful waiting between engage- 
ments while floor-walking in a department 
store, but the thought of piloting the 
ladies of Kernville to the ribbons or the 
woolens was repugnant to Nevington’s 
sense of personal and artistic dignity. 
He had pawned his watch 
to buy the dress suit in which 


A Bad Actor 


occasionally struck his knuckles so vi- 
ciously that Nevington flinched. 

“Well, sir, you couldn’t do better than 
stay right here with us.. No better place 
in America for young men. Can't see 
muc:i in acting myself; no stability to the 
business. Well, to hit the brass tacks, we 
need somebody of about your size and 
experience, outsider preferred, to be a 
sort of society and entertainment expert 
for this town. Mills, the secretary of 
our Chamber of Commerce, is a live-wire 
all right and keeps things humming all 
the time; but we want somebody to live 
here at the club and see that strangers 
don’t go away hungry or thirsty. Pick 
up good prospects at the hotels and move 
’em up here—that’s what we built the 
club for. Kernville’s gotta do things 
different from other fresh-water towns— 
not for fun, you understand, but to get 
on the first page of the metropolitan 
papers—we want new lines of publicity, 
something doing to make the whole 
country sit up. We business men haven't 
much time for social monkey-shines, but 
we want our womenfolks to have all the 
balls and pageants and suffrage parades 
they can get; it helps keep a town stirred 
up. Your job would be to advise ’em 
and help ’em pull off stunts. Just between 
ourselves we argue we’d make money 


SSR 


“Mr. Nevington, Mr. Arnold, presijent 
Wabash Savings & Trust Compuiny; 
new building, finest in the state; Mr. 
Langsdale, president The Bullet Motor 
Car Co.—tripled output last year; Mr, 
Cowing, Secretary Rainbow Color Com- 
pany—the paint that lasts a lifetime; Mr. 
Dill, vice-president the Inland Life Stock 
Insurance Co.—we pay if they die—”’ 

Castleton pushed Nevington around the 
table as he effected these introductions. 
The gentlemen rose and shook hands 
cordially. Then Castleton drew up a 
chair for the bewildered Nevington and 
glanced at his watch. 

‘Now, Nevington, we’ve got to adjourn 
in five minutes, and I’ve told you about 
what we want. The Committee hasn't 
fixed a salary—what do you say, boys, 
to offering a hundred a month to start 
with and room and board at the club?”’ 


HE committee assented with enthusi- 
asm. Mr. Langsdale asked Neving- 
ton if he knew McIntyre & Heath, 
whom he considered the greatest black- 
face artists inthe world. Mr. Cowing 
questioned this sharply; he thought Al 
Jolson entitled to the laurel. With much 
difficulty Castleton restored order. Cow- 
ing suggested that Nevington be elected 
into the Country Club immediately under 
a suspension of the rules. 
“Play golf?” he flung at 
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he looked so distinguished in 
“The Lady of the White 
Lilacs.” The dress suit must 
go. He was scanning the 
telephone-book for pawn- 
brokers and second-hand 
clothing-shops when a man 
emerged from a private 
dining-room in which a con- 
ference of scme sort was in 
progress, eyed Nevington 
hastily, and crossed the 
room with vigorous strides 





“N R. NEVINGTON? 

+ My name is Castle- 
ton—George B., of the Aetna 
Lumber Company. I saw 
you in the show the other 
night; a pretty little piece, 
but hardly enough punch for 
Kernville. And you didn’t 
have a representative Kern 
ville audience, as all the men 
had to turn out at the ban 
quet we were throwing the 
governor and a commission 
that’s looking at sites for a 
new insane hospital. We're 
not missing any chances to 
rope anything we see passing by, and the 
only reason I shook the dinner was because 
it was my wife’s birthday, and you know 
how women are. I’m just having lunch 
with the executive committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and we thought maybe 
we could make you a proposition. You 
wouldn't mind sticking around here awhile, 
would you?” 

“Well, I was going back to New York,” 
Nevington remarked cautiously, a little 
alarmed by George B. Castleton’s vigorous 
manner of attack. 

Castleton was a short, thick-set man 
of forty-five, with red hair combed into 
an aggressive pompadour. As he talked, 
he twirled a pencil attached to his watch- 
chain. In its revolutions the pencil 
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The Day’s Journey 


By Emery Pottle 


Each morn I would wake calmly and content, 
Blessing the world for blessings still unspent; 

Most grateful for an honest friend or two, 
A happy hope to make the work go through, 

And the old dream that somewhere on the way 
An untold love may meet me and for aye 
Go heart to heart with me. 
Fair, and the road were fair, the burden smail, 
Kept I but these possessions shining clean, 
Unmindful of the jealous Might-Have-Been. 
And I should rest at night so deep in peace 
Even remembrance of my sins might cease. 


Ae 
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paying a salary to somebody who’d do 
the work and keep the women out of our 
way. ‘They’re all worked up right now 
over a fair they’re goin’ to give for 
the suffering Armenians or Belgians or 
some of those folks in Europe. We want 
it to go big, but we can’t bother with it 
ourselves. Nearly every town in the 
corn-belt has thrown a pageant except 
Kernville, and we want to put ’em all 
on the blink next summer with a show 
that will bring the whole Mississippi 
Valley right here. You see—”’ 
Nevington was indeed seeing his future 
as Kernville’s society manager in kinet- 
oscopic flashes that made him dizzy. 
Castleton took him by the arm and, still 
talking, drew him into the dining-room. 


Then even-fall. 


Nevington. “If you don’t, 
we've got the best teacher 
in the West. Can’t afford 
the game myself; I fooled 
away a whole afternoon with 
Canby, president of the B. 
K. & G., last week and lost 
a five-thousand-dollar con- 
tract doing it.” 

“But, but gentlemen- 
Nevington faltered as they 
began to rise. 

“Oh, we can attend to 
details later,’ remarked 
Castleton reassuringly. 
“You'll have a desk in the 
Chamber of Commerce 
office, just stroll over there 
and tell Mills, the secretary, 
you’re sent by the Com- 
mittee. And, by George, 
there’s one little job you can 
take off my hands right away. 
The mayor and I were to 
welcome the delegates to 
the Interstate Women’s Lit- 
erary Union—seven hundred 
of ’em—at three o’clock in 
Aeolian Hall. The mayor's 
on trial for monkeying with 
the last primary election and can’t go, 
and I can’t make a speech anyhow. Ten 
minutes will do—tell ’em on behalf of the 
Chamber of Commerce that we’re proud to 
see em and then make a trip around town 
with ’em—Mills will have plenty of ma- 
chines at the door. Be sure they get their 
souvenirs every place you stop, and if they 
soil their duds going through the factories, 
tell ’em to send us the cleaners’ bills. Well, 
good luck, everybody!” 

“Thank you, gentlemen; thank you 
very much!” murmured Nevington. “I’m 
not sure 

“What!” ejaculated Castleton, who was 
half way to the door, syncopating into 
Langsdale’s ear something about a short- 
age of cars that (Continued on page 142) 
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“ Here,” says Columbia, “is the surest guarantee that America may never know another war 


a young man- 


hood trained in arms, and thereby better fitted both physically and mentally for citizenship and the arts 


of peace, but ever ready to fly to the country’s defense. 


Such is the bright promise of Universal Service” 


“AND YOUTH FOR SERVICE” 


KNOW a beautiful young woman of 
America. She was married one day 
in England on the roth of the month 
to an infantry lieutenant. On the 
17th the honeymoon was ended by the 
bridegroom’s call to the trenches. On the 
24th they broke sad news to her gently. 
Today that young widow wears no 
mourning. She does not give herself up to 
raving nor to hate, One may talk with her 
for hours and never learn the story of her 
grief, yet one perceives that something 
ha exalted her. In the fine violet eyes is a 
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far look, and upon her face is a high light, 
while her hands and her feet are busy with 
bandages or errands or services of any sort 
that express a fellowship with the other 
women and the men who are paying this 
great price to ‘‘make the world safe.” 


Without a doubt the readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING—selected women of this 
nation—are bravely preparing to express 
the same fellowship. They are saying in 
their hearts with high resolve: ‘I will do 
my part. My husband, my sons! They 
shall do their part! Yes, and my daugh- 
ters theirs!”’ 

But the typical woman of America is 
intelligent. She thinks as well as feels. 
She wants to do her part, but in the right 

She knows that so far in this war 
terrible mistakes have been made, and 














recalls the sad words of 
an eminent Briton who, 
mourning the loss of a son 
in battle, said with char- 
acteristic restraint, though 
not without emotion, ‘‘It 
was not that our boys died 
—but that they did not 
have a sporting chance.” 
That the American woman 
may be able to do her 
part to insure that her 
boys do have a sporting 
chance, this article is 
written; for—make no 
mistake—woman still pays 
the big price in war. Many 
things are chanted in mod- 
ern conflict, but not that. 

The machines are better 
and the instruments of 
death are new, but the in- 
strument of flesh and blood 
remains unimproved. The 
longest day’s march was 
not made by French or 
German troops in the 
twentieth century. It was 
made by legions or cohorts 
far back in B.C. Today, 
as then, the battle finally 
turns upon the human ele- 
ment; and it is woman 
who contributes that. 
Therefore, she should have 
some voice —almost the 
ultimate voice—as to how 
this human element shall 
be given and to what. 

“But,” says some one, 
“T thought that the Presi- 
dent’s ‘selective conscrip 
tion’ settled—”’ 

No! Pardon me for in- 
terrupting, but it did not, 
as will presently appear; 
besides, it is only a tem- 
porary measure. The broad 
question for the mothers of 
America is still an open one. Each of them 
must think hard and straight and to the 
core of the matter, determined to decide 
it right—tright for the strapping son with 
beard upon his chin, and right for the son 
that laughs and crows in his mother’s arms 
as she holds this magazine in her hands. At 
this moment, however, the whole public 
is hindered in clear thinking by debate over 
mere names, which are still being hurled 
about like the halves of bricks in a riot. 

As a matter of fact, a name is often a 
serious handicap to the progress of an idea; 
therefore, instead of naming a certain 
proposal—which in itself is sufficiently 
revolutionary to command startling atten 
tion—I wish to describe it, and let women 
say whether she will have the thing itself 
or not. 

Swiftly outlined the plan is this: In his 
nineteenth year every young man—not 
some, net volunteers or students, neither 
the chosen sons of the rich nor the boys 
drafted from workingmen’s homes, but 
every nineteen-year-old in the United States 

shall report at a specified place for an 
examination to determine his ability to 
undergo a period of strenuous physical 
development. All who pass this examina- 
tion—and it is estimated that there would 
be some five hundred thousand each year— 
will be assembled in huge camps about 


April first for a period of six months of a 
30 


Under the Universal-Service plan the mistakes of the Civil War would be avoided; only 
as a last resort would husbands and fathers be called. The trained and ready army ot 
young men that would be in reserve would make war improbable if not impossible 


military training so intensive that these 
nineteen-year-olds would learn as much of 
soldiering in one hundred and eighty days 
as the regular army man learns in three 
entire years. 

This is possible in part because the en 
listed man does not work at soldiering very 
intensively; he may curry horses, paint 
houses, pile lumber, cut lawns, and do a 
vast number of things useful and necessary 
in themselves, but that have nothing to 
do with military operations; besides, the 
life of the regular army man is pitched in a 
somewhat deliberate key. Not so that of 
the nineteen-year-old in the training-camp. 
He has other business in life; he wants to 
learn soldiering and get done with it; and 
he does, and at the end of the six months 
goes back home to his studies or his work, 
where he remains undisturbed until his 
twenty-first year, which from the military 
standpoint is to be his big year—the year 
of his service with the colors. On July 
first of that year the young man reports at 
a central headquarters or armory, where 
he gets his gun, his uniform, and his equip- 
ment, and is mustered into a military or- 
ganization. From that moment he is a 





definite unit in a company which is a 
definite unit in a battalion, regiment, 
brigade, and division, and for somewhere 
between twenty and thirty days thereafter 
he is an active part of the armies of the 
United States, spending those days in an 
other period of intensive military training, 
reviving the memories of his first months 
in camp, and maturing his education at 
arms and in the field. 

When this fortnight or two is over, the 
young man, under normal conditions, is 
done for all time with military service. He 
is free to go back to his work or to his life’s 
enterprises, whatever they may be—he 
and 499,999 others with him. 

Do you get the picture? A half-million 
men a year trained for soldiering and then 
dismissed; set-up, alert, disciplined; ar 
army for war, fit and seasoned for the 
trenches, but, instead of going , there, 
marched back into the ranks of peace to be- 
come mechanics, farmers, scientists, busi- 
nessmen—whatever they choose?, That 
is the whole proposal, except that dur- 
ing the remainder of the twelve months 
these five hundred thousand twenty-one- 
year-old men are subject to immediate call 
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The Universal-Service way is the right way; it places the burden where it belongs— 


on the youth of the country before they assume life’s responsibilities. 


It entails six 


months’ training at nineteen, six weeks’ at twenty-one, then retirement to the reserve 


by their country in case of war. Wherever 
they go or whatever they do they carry 
their professional training with them, and 
each is a potential soldier. 

Under the plan as it would develop 
these soldiers of peace go out in classes 
year by year, and the military service of 
each class in succession is held in reserve 
by the government up to the 2oth year. 
When the system has reached maturity, as 
it would in eight years by the graduation 
into the ranks of peace of that number of 
classes of trained soldiers, mark the spec- 
tacle afforded by war. No panic, no con- 
fusion, no helpless inactivity while waiting 
for volunteers, and no hurling of raw 
levies into battle under conditions that’ are 
nothing less than butchery! Instead, a 
bugle-call, and within a few hours five 
hundred thousand perfect soldiers—the 
twenty-one year men—armed, equipped, 
and organized, stand up for the defense of 
their country, a living wall in khaki. And 
behind them the reserves in their order are 
forming as called, rank by rank, half- 
million by half-million; first, the twenty- 
two year men, then the twenty-three year 
men, and the twenty-fours, so that we have 


two million men with weapons in their 
hands before the age of twenty-five has 
been reached, which is the age at whicn 
men in any appreciable numbers begin to 
marry and become fathers. A compre- 
hensive, workable plan such as this makes 
possible a war—when there is a war—with- 
out widows and without orphans! 

And if the necessities require more men, 
we have them, in the succeeding classes of 
reserves, thoroughly trained, easily or- 
ganized, requiring only some reseasoning, 
for which there is ample time behind the 
bulwark of those two million stalwarts 
already on the lines of defense; and so the 
twenty-fives, -sixes, -sevens, and -eights 
come marching into camp, giving us within 
a year after war is declared, and allowing 
amply for the wastage of disease, accident 
and death, say 3,750,000 men, all young, 
all strong, all-sufficient to make this nation 
impregnable in war. 

This in brief is Universal Service as 
embodied in that one of the several plans 
presented to Congress last winter which 
seems to give the most and exact the least; 
and it is modeled not at all after the mili- 
tarism of autocracy as seen in Germany, 


which has plunged the 
world in war, but after 
the trained citizen armies 
of Switzerland and Austra- 
lia. Now, too, the distinc- 
tion can be made perfectly 
clear between selective con- 
scription, which we have, 
and Universal Service, 
which as yet we have not. 
The one is an expedient; 
the other is a policy. The 
one is a war measure; the 
other is a peace measure. 
The one is drastic and 
compulsive in its opera- 
tion; the other is mild and 
formative; the one, as its 
name implies, is a draft 
upon immediate resources; 
the other is a vast pro- 
gram for the enlistment of 
ultimate resources. The 
first—protest against it as 
you may—was only made 
necessary because the sec- 
ond was not already in 
healthful operation. 

Yet some one is sure to 
argue against Universal 
Service as a peace meas- 
ure: “It is too perfect. 
Instead of a defense, such 
a plan becomes a menace, 
for it builds a war-ma- 
chine; and wherever there 
is a powerful war-machine 
there is a powerful temp- 
tation to use it.” 

Ah, but that depends! 
We may frankly grant that 
if we build a fighting ma- 
chine with the war-mak- 
ing power at the top; that 
is, in the hands of the 
leaders, the men whose 
business is war, they might 
be tempted to try the 
machine—to war for the 
sake of war. But suppose we build a 
machine with the war-making power in the 
man at the bottom, to whom battle means 
not. glory, but sacrifice or wounds or 
death! In this country twenty-one year 
old men have votes, and in this country, 
too, all votes have equal value. In many of 
our states, also, the young man’s mother 
votes, and his sisters and his sweetheart. 
Surely, such a machine carries its own 
antidote, for the man at the bottom will 
never war for the sake of war. On!y seven 
months of his life have been spent under 
arms. All his interests are peace interests. 
His machine will never grow so perfect or 
so glorious that for the mere pleasure of 
seeing it in operation he will offer his body 
to dismemberment or pour a libation of his 
own blood upon the altar of militarism. 

Some people mistakenly object to Uni- 
versal Service because they think it in- 
volves a large standing army. As a matter 
of fact, the contrary is true. It obviates 
all necessity of that. Officers of the regular 
army are among the most earnest advo- 
cates of Universal Service; but there is no 
proposal for a standing army more than 
sufficient to garrison our Overseas posses- 
sions, our Canal and Coast defenses, and 
provide that minimum of troops necessary 
to form a sort of skeleton organization 
into which to receive the citizen army in 
case of war. (Continued on page 148) 
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CONFESSION 


A SERIAL BY 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


M. LEONE BRACKER 


T WAS soon after Miss Agnes Blakiston took the old Benton house for th: 

summer that she became aware of “the fear.’ Her suspicions were first 
aroused by the nocturnal ringing of the telephone; upon answering it there 
would be a gasping sound, then silence. Central invariably insisted that no one 
had called. Moreover, objects in the rooms were moved at night, and the candles 
were burned. The thing began to get on Miss Agnes’s nerves. She knew the 
owner, Miss Emily Benton, slightly, and was aware that she came from a family 


famous for its rectitude. y 





There was, however, a son, Carlo, who had died an 
agnostic some years before. Miss Agnes’s nephew Willie and Martin Sprague, 
a nerve-specialist, who came on her servant Maggie’s summons, were unable to 
throw light on the mystery of the place. They were inclined to blame Miss Agnes’s 
imaginarion, much to her resentment. Things then dragged along for a tim:, 
until one night shortly after 11 began to rain a door was heard slamming; the next 
morning Miss Agnes’s Paisley shawl was missing, and there were tracks on the 
porch-sieps. Maggie and Miss Agnes were sure that Miss Emily had been 
‘snooping around” the night before. The old lady called at irregular intervals, 
and one day Maggie caught her fumbling on the floor beneath the telephone-stand. 
She explained that she had dropped a quarter. That night, while searching for 
the quarter, Maggie found a confession in the telephone battery-box; it read: 
“To whom it may concern: On the 30th day of May, 1911, I killed a woman in 
this house. I hope you will not find this until I am dead. Emily Benton.” 
[t was unbelievable thai frail Miss Emily could have done such a thing. 
Instead of solving the mystery of the house, the discovery only deepened it. Miss 
Agnes told no one save Martin Sprague and her nephew of what she had found 
out. Two other things she learned: that Carlo Benton had died the 27th of May, 
roi, and that his sister and a neighbor, Mrs. Graves, had packed his atheistic 
books in a box and dumped them into the river. Then one evening Maggie 


Anne Bullard was a pretty girl, j 
ang Miss Agnes went to the cellar of the house to put away some jelly that they 


with more than a suggestion of 
good breeding and intelligence 


HAD the very slightest acquaintance 


with basement of the Benton 

house. I knew it was dry and 

orderly, and with that my interest 
in it ceased. It was not cemented, but 
its hard clay floor was almost as solid as 
macadam. In one end was built a high 
potato-bin. In another corner two or 
three old pews from the church, evidently 
long discarded and showing weather- 
stains, as though they had once served as 
garden benches, were up-ended against 
the whitewashed wall. The fruit-closet, 
built in of lumber, occupied one entire 
end, and was virtually a room, with a 
door and no windows. 

Maggie had, she said, found it locked 
and had had an itinerant locksmith fit 
a key to it 

“It’s all scrubbed and ready,” she said. 
“T found that preserved melon-rind you 
had for lunch in a corner. ’Twouldn’t 
of kept much longer, so I took it up and 
She’s probably got all sorts 
Some 


the 


opened it. 
of stuff spoiling in the locked part. 
iolks’re like that.” 

Most of the shelves were open, but now, 
holding the lamp high, I saw that a closet 
with a door occupied one end. The door 
was padlocked. At the time I was in- 
terested, but I was, as I remember, much 
more occupied with Maggie’s sense of 
meum and tuum, which I considered 
deficient, and of a small lecture on other 
people’s melon-rinds, which I delivered 
as she sullenly put away the jelly. 

But that night, after I had gone to bed, 
the memory of that padlock became 
strangely insistent. There was nothing 
psychic about the feeling I had. It was 
perfectly obvious and simple. The house 
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had been putting up. 


held, or had held, a secret. Yet it was, 
above stairs, as open as the day. There 
was no corner into which [ might not 
peer, except—Why was that portion of 
the fruit-closet locked? 

At two o’clock, finding myself unable to 
sleep, I got up and put on my dressing- 
gown and slippers. I had refused to 
repeat the experiment of being locked in. 
Then, with a candle and a box of matches, 
I went down-stairs. I had, as I have 
said, no longer any terror of the lower 
floor. The cat lay as usual on the table 
in the back hall. I saw his eyes watching 
me with their curious unblinking stare, 
as intelligent as two brass buttons. He 
rose as my light approached, and I made 
a bed for him of a cushion from a chair, 
failing my Paisley shawl. 

It was after that that I had the curious 
sense of being led. It was as though I 
knew that something awaited my dis- 
covery, and that my sole volition was 
whether I should make that discovery ot 
not. It was there, waiting. 

I have no explanation for this. And it 
is quite possible that I might have had it, 
to find at the end nothing more significant 
than root-beer, for instance, or bulbs 
for the winter garden. 

And indeed, at first sight, what awaited 
me in the locked closet amounted to 
anti-climax. For when I had broken the 
rusty padlock open with a hatchet, and 
had opened doors with nervous fingers, 
nothing more startling appeared than a 
number of books. The shelves were piled 
high with them, a motley crew of all 
colors, but dark shades predominating. 

I went back to bed, sheepishly enough, 
and wrapped my chilled feet in an extra 


The dénouement of that visit ts told below. 


blanket. Maggie came to: the-door about 
the time I was dozing off and said she 
had heard hammering down-stairs in the 
cellar some time ago, but she had re- 
fused to waken me until the burglars had 
gone. 

“Tf it was burglars,’ she added, ‘‘ you're 
that up-and-ready, Miss Agnes, that I 
knew if I waked you you’d be down- 
stairs after them. What’s a bit of silver 
to a human life?” 

I got her away at last, and she went, 
muttering something about digging up 
the cellar floor and finding an uneasy 
spirit. Then I fell asleep. 

I had taken cold that night, and the 
following morning I spent in bed. At 
noon Maggie came up-stairs, holding at 
arm’s length a book. She kept her face 
averted, and gave me a slanting and 
outraged glance. 

“This is a nice place we’ve come to,” 
she said, acidly. ‘‘Murder in the tele- 
phone and anti-Christ in the fruit cellar!” 

“Why, Maggie,” I expostulated. 

“Tf these books stay, I go, and that’s 
flat, Miss Agnes,’ was her ipse dixit. 
She dropped the book on the bed and 
stalked out, pausing at the door only to 
thfow back, “If this is a clergyman’s 
house, I guess I'd be better out of the 
church.” 

I took up the book. It was well-worn, 
and in the front, in a heavy masculine 
hand, the owner had written his name 
written it large, a bit defiantly, perhaps. 
It had taken both courage and conviction 
to bring such a book into that devout 
household. 

I am not quick, mentally, especially 
when it comes to logical thought. I dare- 
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That night I made a second visit to the basement. I could not but wonder which was the real Emily 
Benton. Was it Miss Emily in her high bed? Or another Miss Emily, terror-stricken, carrying down 
her forbidden books? Or that third Miss Emily, a strange wild creature, neither sane nor insane? 
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say I am intuitive rather than logical. 
It was not by any process of reasoning 
at all, I fancy, that it suddenly seemed 
strange that there should be books locked 
away in the cellar. Yet it was strange. 
For that had been a bookish household. 
Books were its stock in trade, one may 
say. Such as I had borrowed from the 
library had been carefully tended. Torn 
leaves were neatly repaired. The refer- 
ence books were alphabetically arranged. 
And, looking back on my visit to the 
cellar, I recalled now as inconsistent the 
disorder of those basement shelves. 

I did not reach the truth until, 
that afternoon, I made a second visit 
to the cellar. Mrs. 
Graves had been mis- 
taken. If not all 
Carlo Benton’s pro- 
scribed books were hid- 
den there, at least a large 
portion of his library 
was piled, in something 
like confusion, on the 
shelves. Yet she main- 
tained that they had 
searched the house, and 
she herself had been 
present when the books 
were packed and taken 
away to the river. 

That afternoon I re- 
turned Mrs. Graves’s 
visit. She was at home, 
and in a sort of flurried 
neatness that convinced 
me she had seen me from 
faruptheroad. That con- 
viction was increased by 
the amazing promptness 
with which a tea-tray 
followed my _ entrance. 
I had given her tea the 
day she came to see me, 
and she was not to be 
outdone. Indeed, I 
somehow gained the im- 
pression that tray and 
teapot, and even little 
cakes, had been waiting, 





day by day, for ,my 
anticipated visit. 
It was not hard to 


set her talking of Carlo 
Benton and his wicked- 
ness. She rose to the 
bait like a hungry fish. 
Yet I gathered that, 
beyond his religious views 
or lack of them, she 
knew nothing. But on 
the matter of the books 
she was firm. 

“After the box was 
ready,’ she said, ‘we 
went to every room and 
searched it. Miss Emily 
was set on clearing out 
every trace. At the last 
minute I found one called 
‘The Fallacy of Chris- 
tianity,’ slipped down 
behind the dresser in 
his room, and we put 
that in.” 

It was “The Fallacy of Christianity” 
that Maggie had brought me that .morn- 
ing. 

“Tt is a most interesting story,” I ob- 
served. ‘‘ What delicious tea, Mrs. Graves! 
And then you fastened up the box and saw 
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it thrown into the river. It was quite a 
ceremony.” 

““My dear,” Mrs. Graves said solemnly, 
“it was not a ceremony. It was a 
rite—a significant rite.” 

How can I reconcile the thoughts I had 
that afternoon with my later visit to Miss 
Emily? The little upper room in the 
village, dominated and almost filled by 
an old-fashioned bed, and Miss Emily, 
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1 am sure Miss Emily meant me to speak. 
But to save my life I could not. We 
were both silent. At last she thumped 
on the floor, and a girl came up from 
below. “Get the shawl, Fanny, dear, 
for Miss Blakiston,” said Miss Emily 


frail and delicate and beautifully neat, 
propped with pillows and holding a fine 
handkerchief, as fresh as the flutings of 
her small cap, in her hand. On a small 
stand beside the bed were her Bible, her 
spectacles, and her quaint old-fashioned 
gold watch. 

And Miss Emily herself? She was 

altered, shockingly altered. <A certain 
tenseness had gone, a tenseness that had 
seemed to uphold her frail body and 
carry er about. Only her eyes seemed 
greatly alive, and before I left they, too, 
had ceased their searching of mine and 
looked weary and old. 
And, at the end of my short visit, I had 
reluctantly reached this 
conclusion: either Miss 
Emily had done the 
thing she confessed to 
doing, incredible as _ it 
might appear, or she 
thought she had done 
it; and the thing was 
killing her. 

She knew I had found 
the confession. I knew 
that. It was written 
large over her. What she 
had expected me to do 
God only knows. ° To 
stand up and denounce 
her? To summon the 
law? I do not know. 

She said an extraor- 
dinary thing, when at 
last I rose to go. I be- 
lieve now that it was 
to give me my chance 
to speak. Probably she 
found the suspense in- 
tolerable. But I could 
not do it. I was too 
surprised, too perplexed, 
too—well, afraid of hurt- 
ing her. I had the feel- 
ing, I know, that I must 
protect her. And that 
feeling never left me 
until the end. 

“T think you must 
know, my dear,” she 
said, from her pillows, 
“that I have your Pais 
ley shawl.” 

I was breathless. “‘I 
thought that, per- 
haps’’—I stumbled. 

“Tt was raining that 
night,” she said in her 
soft, delicate voice. “‘I 
have had it dried and 
pressed. It is not hurt. 
I thought you would not 
mind,” she concluded. 

“Tt does not matter 
at all—not in the least,” 
I said unhappily. 

I am quite sure now 
that she meant me to 
speak then. I can recall 
the way she fixed her 
eyes on me, serene and 
expectant. She was wait- 
ing. But to save my life 
I could not. And she 
did not. Had she gone as far as she had the 
strength to go? Or was this again one of 
those curious pacts of hers—if I spoke 
or was silent, it was as it was to be? 

I do not know. 

I do know that we were both silent and 
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that at last, with a quick 
breath, she reached out and 
thumped on the floor with a 
cane that stood beside the 
bed until a girl came run- 
ning up from below stairs. 

“Get the shawl, Fanny, 
dear,’ said Miss Emily, 
“and wrap it up for Miss 
Blakiston.”’ 

I wanted desperately, 
while the girl left the 
room to obey, to say some- 
thing helpful, something re- 
assuring. But I could not. 
My voice failed me. And 
Miss Emily did not give 
me another opportunity. 
She thanked me _ rather 
formally for the flowers I 
had brought from her gar- 
den, and let me go at last 
with the parcel under my 
arm, without further refer- 
ence to it. The situation 
was incredible. 

Somehow I had the feeling 


that Miss Emily would: 
never reopen the subject 
again. She had given me 


my chance, at who knows 
what cost, and I had not 
taken it. There had been 
something in her good-by 
—I can not find words for 
it, but it was perhaps a 
finality, an effect of a closed 
door—that I felt without 
being able to analyze. 

I walked back to the 
house, refusing the offices 
of Mr. Stanley, who met me 
on the road. I needed to 
think. But thinking took 
me nowhere. Only one 
conclusion stood out as a 
result of a mile and a half 
of mental struggle. Some- 
thing must be done. Miss 
Emily ought to be helped. 
She was under a strain that 
was killing her. 

But to help I should know 
the facts. Only, were there 
any facts to know? Suppose 
-just by way of argument, 
for I did not believe it- 
that the confession was true; 
how could I find out any- 
thing about it? Five years 
was a long time. I could 
not go to the neighbors. 
They were none too friendly as it was. 
Besides, the secret, if there was one, was 
not mine. But was Miss Emily’s. 

I reached home at last, and smuggled 
the shawl into the house. I had no in- 
tention of explaining its return to Maggie. 
Yet, small as it was in its way, it offered 
a problem at once. For Maggie has a 
penetrating eye and an inquiring nature. 
I finally decided to take the bull by the 
horns and hang it in its accustomed place 
in the hall, where Maggie, finding it at 
hine o'clock that evening, set up such a 
series of shrieks and exclamations as sur- 
passed even her own record. 

[ knitted that evening. It has been my 
custom for years to knit bedroom-slippers 
tor an old ladies home in which I am in- 
terested. Because I can work at them with 
my eyes shut, through long practise, I 


A closet occupied one end of the fruit-cellar. 


padlock became strangely insistent. 
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find the work soothing. So that evening 
I knitted at Eliza Klinordlinger’s fifth 
annual right slipper, and tried to develop 
a course of action. 

I began with a major premise—to re- 
gard the confession as a real one, until 
it was proved otherwise. Granted, then, 
that my little old Miss Emily had killed 
a woman. 

tst—Who was the woman? 

2nd—Where is the body? 

3rd—What was the reason for the 
crime? 

Question two I had a tentative answer 
for. However horrible and incredible it 
seemed, it was at least possible that Miss 
Emily had substituted the body for the 
books, and that what Mrs. Graves described 
as a rite had indeed been one. But that 
brought up a picture I could not face. 











The door was padlocked. At the time I 
was interested—with Maggie—but that night, after I had gone to bed, the memory of that 
Why was that portion of the fruit-closet locked? 


And yet 

I called up the local physician, a Doctor 
Lingard, that night and asked him about 
Miss Emily’s condition. He was quite 
frank with me. 

“‘Tt’s just a breaking up,” he said. “It 
has come early, because she has had a 
trying life, and more responsibility than 
she should have had.” 

“T have been wondering if a change of 
scene would not be a good thing,” I 
suggested. But he was almost scornful. 

“Change!” he said. ‘I’ve been after 
her to get away for years. She won’t 
leave. I don’t believe she has been twelve 
miles away in thirty years.” 

‘IT suppose her brother was a great 
care,’ I observed. 

It seemed to me that the doctor’s 
hearty voice was a trifle less frank when he 
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replied. But when I rang off I told myself 
that I, too, was becoming neurasthenic 
and suspicious. I had, however, learned 
what I had wanted to know. Miss Emily 
had had no life outside Bolivar County. 
The place to look for her story was here, 
in the immediate vicinity. 

That night I made a second visit to the 
basement. It seemed to me, with those 
chaotic shelves before me, that something 
of the haste and terror of a night five 
years before came back to me, a night 
when, confronted by the necessity for 
concealing a crime, the box up-stairs 
had been hurriedly unpacked, its con- 
tents hidden here and locked away, and 
some other content, inert and heavy, had 
taken the place of the books. 

Miss Emily in her high bed, her Bible 
and spectacles on the stand beside her, 
her starched pillows, her soft and high- 
bred voice? Or another Miss Emily, 
panting and terror-stricken, carrying down 
her armfuls of forbidden books, her slight 
figure bent under their weight, her ears 
open for sounds from the silent house? 
Or that third Miss Emily, Martin 
Sprague’s, a strange wild creature, neither 
sane nor insane, building a crime 
out of the fabric of a nightmare? 
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them beyond a slight dampness of the 


leaves. No hand, I believed, had touched 
them since they were taken from the box 
where Mrs. Graves had helped to pack 
them. Then, if I were shrewd, I should 
perhaps gather something from their very 
disorder. But, as a matter of fact, I 
did not. 

I would, quite certainly, have gone 
away as I came, clueless, had I not at- 
tempted to straighten a pile of books, 
dangerously sagging—like my chin!— 
and threatening a fall. My effort was 
rewarded by a veritable Niagara of books. 
They poured over the edge, a few first, 
then more, until I stood, it seemed, knee- 
deep in a raging sea of atheism. 

Somewhat grimly I set to work to repair 
the damage, and one by one I picked them 
up and restored them. I put them in 
methodically this time, glancing at each 
title to place the volume upright. Sud- 
denly, out of the darkness of unbelief, 
a title caught my eye and held it, 
“The Handwriting of God.” I knew 
the book. It had fallen into bad com- 


pany, but its theology was unimpeach- 
It did not belong. 


able. It— 


I opened it. The Reverend Samuel 
Thaddeus had written his own name in 
it, in the cramped hand I had grown to 
know. Evidently its presence there was 
accidental. I turned it over in my hands, 
and saw that it was closed down on some- 
thing, on several things, indeed. They 
proved to be a small black note-book, a 
pair of spectacles, a woman’s handkerchief, 

I stood there looking at them. They 
might mean nothing but the accidental 
closing of a book, which was mistakenly 
placed in bad company, perhaps by Mrs. 
Graves. I was inclined to doubt her 
knowledge of religious literature. Or 
they might mean something more, some- 
thing I had feared to find. 

Armed with the volume, and the lemon 
forgotten—where the cook found it the 
next day and made much of the mystery 
—I went up-stairs again. 

Viewed in a strong light, the three 
articles took on real significance. The 
spectacles I fancied were Miss Emily’s, 
They were, to all appearances, the dupli- 
cates of those on her tidy bedside stand. 
But the handkerchief was not hers. Even 
without the scent, which had left it, but 

clung obstinately to the pages 
of the book, I knew it was not 














Which was the rea! Emily Benton? 

Or was there another contin- 
gency that I had not thought of? 
Had some secret enemy of Miss 
Emily’s, some hysterical girl from 
the parish, suffering under a 
fancied slight, or some dismissed 
and revengeful servant, taken 
this strange method of retalia- 
tion, done it and then warned 
the little old lady that her house 
contained such a paper? I con- 
fess that this last thought took 
hold on me. It offered a way 
out that I clutched at. 

I had an almost frantic feeling 
by[{that time that I must know 
the truth. Suspense was weigh- 
ing on me. And Maggie, never 
slow to voice an unpleasant truth, 
said that night, as she brought 
the carafe of ice-water to the 
library, ‘““You’re going off the 
last few days, Miss Agnes.’’ And 
when I made no reply: ‘“‘ You’re 
sagging around the chin. There’s 
nothing shows age like the chin. 
If you’d rub a little lemon-juice 
on at night you’d tighten up 
some. 

I ignored her elaborately, but I 
knew she was right. Heat and 
sleepless nights and those early 
days of fear had told on me. 
And although I usually disregard 
Maggie’s cosmetic suggestions, 
culled from the beauty columns 
of the evening paper, a look in 
the mirror decided me. I went 
down-stairs for the lemon. At 
least, I thought it was for the 
lemon. I am not sure. I have 
come to be uncertain of my mo- 
tives. It is distinctly possible 
that, sub-consciously, I was mak- 
ing for the cellar all the time. I 
only know that I landed there, 
with a lemon in my hand, at 
something after eleven o’clock. 

The books were piled in dis- 
order on the shelves. Their five 
years of burial had not hurt 


















hers. It was florid, embroidered, 





Kindred 


By Theodosia Garrison 


As one at night in anguish, who smiles on her 


child at morn, 


So out of the pang and pain of war shall 


certain truth be born. 

The miner and the merchant 
Are both brave men. 

See them both in khaki, 
They do not differ then— 

One ’mid death and danger, 
In deed and daring one. 

And these shall still be comrades 
When the course of war is run. 


Now this shall be the great reward when o’er 


a world in strife, 


Like sun that bursts through thunder, the 


great Peace lifts to life. 

The statesman and the workman 
Are both true men. 

See them with one purpose, 
They do not differ then— 

One who guides a nation, 
One who makes a gun. 

And these shall still be kindred 
When the new day greets the sun. 


The world is torn with its torture, with pain 


that knows no rest, 


But this shall be the glory at morning on her 


breast. 
The statesman and the workman 
Shall be of one estate; 
The miner and the merchant 
Shall be as mate to mate; 
The sham of caste has crumbled, 
Man knows his brother’s worth, 
And these shall be of one blood 
When the new dawn greets the earth. 
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and cheap. And held close to the 
light, I made out a laundry-mark 
in ink on the border. The aame 
was either Wright or Knight. 

The note-book was an old one, 
and covered a period of almost 
twenty years. It contained dates 
and cash entries. The entries 
were nearly all in the Reverend 
Samuel Thaddeus’s hand, but 
after the date of his death they 
had been continued in Miss 
Emily’s writing. They varied 
little, save that the amounts 
gradually increased toward the 
end, and the dates were further 
apart. Thus, in 1898 there were 
six entries, aggregating five hun- 
dred dollars. In 1902-1903 there 
were no entries at all, but in 
1904 there was a single memo- 
randum of a thousand dollars. 
The entire amount must have 
been close to twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. There was noth- 
ing to show whether it was 
money saved or money spent, 
money paid out or come in. 

But across the years 1902 and 
1903, the Reverend Thaddeus 
had written diagonally the word 
“‘Australia.”” There was a cer- 
tain amount of enlightenment 
there. Carlo Benton had been 
in Australia during those years. 
In his “Fifty Years in Bolivar 
County,” the father had rather 
naively quoted a letter from 
Carlo Benton in Melbourne. A 
record, then, in all probability, 
of sums paid by this harassed 
old man to a worthless son. 

Only the handkerchief refused 
to be accounted for. 

I did not sleep that night. 
More and more, as I lay wide-eyed 
through the night, it seemed to me 
that Miss Emily must be helped, 
that she was drifting miserably 
out of life for need of a helping 
hand. (Continued on page 128) 
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The girl sat down on the grass, the squirrel in her lap. ‘ That cane is not a very good intrenching-tool, is it?” 


she remarked. 


“Perhaps if you have a knife—and don’t mind my using it— 


” 


“To carve my cane into a 


better tool?” he asked, the next instant getting out his knife in apparent readiness for the sacrifice 


The 


Author of ‘‘The Helmet of Navarre,”’ 


ASSETT and Pegram worked at 
neighboring desks—a_propinquity 
which to the casual observer 

a seemed the only reason for their 
friendship. In common with the majority 
of New Yorkers neither had been born on 
the tight little island. But there the 
resemblance ceased. Bassett hailed from 
that part of the country which New York 
denominates “the West,” and which 
the Rockies and the Pacific slope refer to 
as “back East.” Pegram was a New- 
Englander. Bassett, the elder by half a 


By Bertha Runkle 


Illustrated by 


George Brehm 


dozen years, had educated himself, pretty 
thoroughly, too, while Pegram was having 
a splendid time at ‘‘prep”’ school and 
college. Bassett was self-contained, un- 
compromising in his spare speech; Pegram 
was talkative, enthusiastic, gregarious, 
and was affectionately dubbed “‘Peggy”’ 
by his friends, although he was by no 
means a Miss Nancy. He knew ‘‘oh, 
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“Straight Down the Crooked Lane,”’ et¢ 


heaps of people”; he possessed a social 
experience, a social ease, that were un- 


known quantities to Bassett. On the 
other hand, Bassett knew a world—a world 
of seamy sides, of struggle, of doors 
slammed in one’s face—that was terra 
incognita to Pegram. 

Their fellow clerks remained mystified 
when Pegram declined week-end parties 
in order to spend Sundays tramping with 
old Bassett, or when Bassett let himself 
be dragged by Pegram to occasional 
picture-shows and light operas. The 
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fact that Bassett’s comments on these 
entertainments betrayed no conversion 
to Peggy’s gods paid but the greater 
tribute to his affection for the boy. 

One day, as they walked up-town from 
the office, Bassett observed, ‘‘ My sister’s 
coming next week to spend the summer 
with me.” 

“Ts she?” said Pegram, surprised. 
It was characteristic of their intercourse 
that while Bassett could have passed 
an examination on Pegram’s ‘‘people,” 
Pegram had the most sketchy information 
on Bassett’s. ‘‘But won’t she be pretty 
lonesome?” Peggy foreboded. ‘‘Daytimes 
I mean. Or course, when we’re free 


we'll give the kid a bully time.” 
“‘She’s not such a kid,” Bassett answer- 


ed with one of his dry smiles. 
38 


‘That 


is to say, she’s as old as you are.” 

“But—but that kodak in the 

middy-suit—she can’t be more than 

twelve in that. It’s been over your 
mantel three years.” 

“Tt wasn’t a new picture when I 
put it up. I just happened to run 
across it. No, Sylvia’s nearly twenty- 
seven.” 

“But why didn’t you tell me? 
Here I’ve supposed all this time 
she was a little girl in high school.” 

“How should I know what you 
were supposing? You never asked 
me,” was Bassett’s response. 

Pegram laughed. ‘“‘If that isn’t 
you all over, you old clam! What’s 
she like, Bass, your sister?” 

‘““She’s professor of English at 
the Middleburg Seminary, where 

_she went to school. She took two 
years’ post-graduate work and then 
went back there to teach. She 
seems to make out very well.”’ 

“Why haven't you ever had her 
on here before?’ 

‘“‘She’s been doing summer-school work. 
But when I went out there Christmas she 
looked run down. I made her promise to 
loaf this summer.” 

“You took her a present from me. 
Do you remember what it was?”’ Pegram 
exploded. 

“Tt was candy. Mighty good, too 
She told me to thank you, and I did!” 

“There was a book besides—a book my 
kid sister adores. ‘Sally Simpleton’s 
Scrapes at School’ or some such tommy- 
rot. To a professor of English, twenty- 
seven years old!” 

“Oh, well, it was all right. She didn’t 
say anything about it. Of course she 
knew you meant all right.” 

“She must have thought I had a bally 
cheek to be sending her a present when 


Bassett’s sister looked just like Bas- 
sett’s sister would look, but not at 
all like the girl of the park. Pegram 
never knew how he managed to 
greet her, to make talk, and after 
a decent interval to get himself out 


I hadn’t even taken the trouble to find 
out whether she was grown up!” Flush- 
ed with annoyance, Peggy laughed. ‘Oh, 
well, she is your sister. I presume she 
knows the kind of uncommunicative 
lump o’ dough she has for a_ brother. 
Come now, loosen up. What’s she really 
like?” At Bassett’s look of helplessness 
he added: ‘‘Her name’s pretty anyhow. 
Does she look like you?” 

“Not a bit,” Bassett discovered one 
personal item. ‘‘She’s got red hair.” 

““Give me any color hair so long as it’s 
red,” Peggy approved. ‘Go on, Bass.” 

“T don’t know whether you’d call her 
pretty,” conscientiously Bassett struggled 
to obey. ‘‘She’s got a nice face, I think. 
Though she’s looking rather tired and 
thin. Oh, well, I’m no hand at a descrip- 
tion. You'll see her when she gets here.”’ 

“T’ll come up with some more candy 
and try and square myself,” Pegram 
promised. 

But his desire was less spontaneous 
than his words. That business of the 
book had been a disgusting exhibition of 
gaucherie, of which he hated to be re- 
minded. Of course, if she were the right 
kind of girl, the hearty laugh they could 
have together over his mistake would at 
once cement the best of friendships. 
But somehow Peggy foreboded she wasn’t 
that kind of girl. He fancied her literal, 
like Bassett, sort of square-minded. Even 
if she forgave him his perfunctory gift, 
she would probably consider ‘‘Susie’s 
Scrapes”’ demoralizing trash for any age. 
She must think him not only impertinent, 
but vacuous. He had no very keen 
interest in winning her better opinion. 
Bassett was the best fellow in the world 
—Pegram thoroughly liked him, just 
as he was—but a Bassett in petticoats! 

He didn’t go to see her the first night 
of her arrival, as he would have gone to 
see the little sister in the middy-suit, 
nor on the second night, nor on the third. 
Bassett had mentioned that on their 
first Sunday they would take dinner with 
some relative in Brooklyn. _ Pegram 
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resolved to present himself at the Bassett 
boarding-house late in the forenoon, when 
a brief call would be all their engagement 
could allow him. 

The month was June, the weather a 
masterpiece. With his two-pound box 
of most expensive nougat under his 
arm, Pegram got off the car at Fifty- 
ninth Street, to walk through the park. 
The Bassetts lived very near one of the 
upper entrances. Sylvia, her brother 
had remarked, could spend hours a day 
in the park; it would do her nearly as 
much good as the real country. A pretty 
triste prospect, poor girl, Pegram thought. 

“No! no! No! I tell you!” 

Startled, for a moment Pegram could 
not tell whence the voice came—a wo- 
man’s voice raised in anger and distress. 
Even in excitement, its tone was not 
shrill, but rich, musical. 

Below the level of the drive, his hidden 
by-path ran through a little dell, its 
rocky sides planted with ferns. Up he 
clambered toward the cry. As he parted 
the bushes, he saw on a bit of greensward 
under the trees two figures, the one a 
slight girl in a pretty summer dress, the 
other a rough-looking laborer. Clinging 
to the man’s arm, the girl seemed trying 
to wrest from him a burlap sack. 

Stick in air, Pegram sprang forward. 
But no martial prowess was necessary. 
At sight of the reenforcement, the hold- 
up man (as Peggy thought him) dropped 
his bag and made off. As the pursuing 
knight-errant hurtled past her, he saw 
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the girl drop to the ground. On her knees 
she fumbled at the neck of the sack. 
With a gesture half eager, half hesitant, 
she thrust one hand within, to draw out— 
the limp body of a gray squirrel. 

The situation became clear to Pegram. 
“The Italians catch them for their Sun- 
day dinners,” he explained. ‘‘Poor 
little confiding beggars, they’re so tame!” 
He turned again in pursuit, but the mis- 
creant had vanished in the shrubbery. 

Tears rose in the girl’s eyes. “I sup- 
pose it’s quite dead,” she faltered, stroking 
the soft fur. 

“Oh, yes, I’m afraid he did a thorough 
job,” Pegram bent over to examine the 
soft little warm body. 

She shivered. “And I could have 
prevented it!” Her voice was a soft 
wail, and the tears welled over her lids. 
‘But I never dreamed. I was sitting here 
reading. I don’t think he saw me, the 
bush was between us. He had nuts, 
and soon half a dozen of them were 
frisking about him. I was thinking how 
pretty it was, and that I’d bring nuts 


tomorrow. Then one ran right up on 
his knee. His hand shot out—I could 
hardly believe my eyes when I saw 


him—” Her tale ended in a convulsive sob. 

‘“‘T was a chump to let him get away,” 
Pegram said. ‘But I’ll make it my busi- 
ness to see the policeman on the beat 
before I leave the park. And I’ll write 
a letter to the papers, warning all nature 
lovers to keep an eye peeled for foreigners 
with sacks,’ he concluded hotly. 
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She looked up from the handkerchief 
that had temporarily obscured her. “That 
will do good, won’t it?” she endorsed 
the scheme hopefully. ‘It’s so horribly 
cruel.” As she seemed about to burst 
into tears once more, she caught herself 
up with a quavery laugh. “I’m maudlin 
about animals—my brother’s always said 
so. While this hideous war is going on, 
with thousands of men dying every day, 
I suppose it does seem idiotic to cry over 
a gray squirrel.” 

“Not in the least idiotic,” Pegram 
assured her. ‘If we can’t prevent men 
murdering each other in Europe, that’s 
no reason why 
we shouldn’t 
try to prevent 
their murder- 
ing defenseless 
squirrels here.”’ 

She rose, and 
a chill struck 
to Pegram’s 
heart that she 
was going. 






















‘*What ought 
we to do now?” e 
he interposed «Nid 
hastily. ‘‘We as 
, ~~ omen, 
daren’t carry eT 


the poor victim 
out of the park, 
and it seems 
heartless, 
(Continued i 
on page 120) j 
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“It is you!” ex- 
claimed Pegram, 
as the car started 
down. ‘‘I’m 
afraid it is,” she 
answered, smil- 
ing composedly 
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“Women,” says Mr. Martin, “have in the war the same equal share that they have in all the concerns of life.” 


They need no urging; in old, and countless new, vocations, they are doing their utmost. 


Those without a call 


to war work must “do the next thing, and do it as much better than usual as the fervor of wartime service prompts” 


dy H K 


HERE is one dominating thought 


at this writing—the war; what 
about it? what to do? how to 
do it? That is all one thought, 


dividing into details. Back of all the 
habits and employments of daily life is 
that thought, and of course it finds ex- 
pression in action, but still more in talk 
and newspapers. For the action, as I 
write, still for the most part gropes; 
awaiting more definite plans, directions, 
and assignments. People want to get in, 
but they do not want to get in wrong. 
They wish to get in, if possible, where 
they belong, and not elsewhere. In 
enlistment, for example, there is choice— 
the regular army, the navy, the marines, 
the national guard. These organizations, 
among them, need half a million men, 
with another half-million to follow as 
promptly as possible, by conscription, 
or whatever method our government con- 
cludes to adopt. And then further millions, 
perhaps, will be called upon, to an extent 
nobody can even guess. 

This is not a large order for a country 
that has overtwenty million menof military 
age, but it is a large order for an individual 
to face who is wondering whether it is 
his turn yet to enlist, and where he should 
goin. It isa large order, too, for a country 
with a minimum of military training and 
habits, and no adequate ready-made 
apparatus for imparting them. 

And enlistment and the training of 
soldiers is only one part of the duty 
that has been laid upon the country by 


the decision to get into the war, and not 
40 
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for most people the most important part. 
The vital thing we have been called upon 
to do since Congress voted war is to pto- 
duce and transport. We are called upon 
to draw deep from our great resources 
in support of the nations, our Allies, who 
are fighting the great battle of civiliza- 
tion and democracy. We have not only 
to maintain and supplement our navy now 
on duty, and equip and feed the army 
we are to raise, but to keep a line of ships 
going across the ocean in the teeth of 
submarines and all perils, to help to feed 
the armies and the people of the other 
nations. We have a plain duty not only 
to raise food in quantities beyond all 
precedent, but to produce scores of other 
great necessaries—powder, rails, steel, 
copper, cotton, cloth, a long list—and 
to keep the supply of these things going 
over seas, and to bring the main part of 
them te port on the other side. 

Most of all, this is not new work for us. 
Production of food and all commodities 
for home use and export is our regular 
business. We know how to do it, have 
immense means to do it, and a popula- 
tion used to the job. What war means 
is that all must do it more, much more, 
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than ever, and without help from im- 
migration, and at the same time that we 
are diverting a million—perhaps many 
more—men from productive industry to 
soldiering, shipping, and service in the 
navy. That means inevitably that if 
we are to do our part, some of us must work 
at employments we are not used to. It 
means, if the situation lasts, more or less 
disturbance of the routine of our lives. 

We shall have to pay, too. Directly 
and indirectly we shall be taxed to keep 
up our great national effort. The income 
tax will be extended so that it will reach 
much larger numbers of us, and increased 
so as to bear much heavier on those it 
reaches now. There will be other taxes 
aplenty. The cost of living will be higher. 
Wages will be higher for those who pay 
them, and will buy less for those who 
receive them. People who employ servants 
already report that the collapse of im- 
migration and the diversion of women from 
domestic service to other work has made 
servants scarce and wages high. Many 
people may be doing their own household 
work who have been used all their lives 
to having it done for them. Many wo- 
men in particular will try their hands at 
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All mankind must follow woman’s splendid example. 
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Enlistment is only one part of the duty laid upon the 


country’s manhood. Behind the soldiers in arms must be a vast army of co-laborers, each one doing his utmost, 


but doing it where it will count the most. 
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new employments. We shall raise a lot 
ef chickens this year in suburban back- 
yards. We shall raise potatoes and cab- 
bages in gardens that used to produce 
flowers. There is going on a big work of 
organization with a vast deal of clerical 
work connected with it, of which a large 
part will be done by women. 

We seem to be in for some simplifica- 
tion of life. For years and years~ the 
scale of living has been steadily rising. 
People have been having more dishes on 
their tables, a greater variety of food, 
more light, more hot water, more auto- 
mobiles, more amusements, more music 
machines, more clothes, and for women 
more fashions in clothes. But now it 
may be necessary to reduce expenditure 
in some of these indulgences, perhaps in 
all of them. And yet one hesitates to 
make a forecast about that. Some people 
who have much money to spend now will 
have less, but other people will have more. 
Some of the income-taxed people may have 
to pinch, but any change in the pay of 
wage-earners is likely to be an increase, 
and huge expenditures by the government, 
and by other governments in this country, 
will doubtless stimulate most kinds of 
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business and keep a vast deal of money 
in circulation. 

Moreover, it is to the interest of the 
country in its efforts to meet the needs of 
the war that there should be the least 
possible dislocation of ordinary life and 
business. A great deal of money needs 
to be raised. A large part of it must come 
out of the profits of business. But there 
must be plenty of profitable business if 
these profits and resulting revenue are 
to be forthcoming. Excessive and un- 
necessary economies that disturb the 
business apparatus of the country are 
deprecated by people who take large 
views and look ahead. Somebody has 
proposed that all women should dress 
alike (in the Campfire Girls’ costume). 
Of course they won’t, but if they did, 
it would affect the huge dry-goods busi- 
ness in a way that would be a national 
disaster. The listing of automobiles is 
said to have had a bad effect on the auto- 
mobile industry, leading to discharge of 
thousands of workmen, and to have 
impressed on the government the need of 
avoiding all unnecessary scares. People 
have got to live for the most part by the 
occupations ‘that supported them before 


Get in some place with all your energy, but be sure not to get in wrong 
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our country got into the war. The 
money for the war must be raised, largely, 
from the earnings of those occupations. 
Therefore the best thing for the great 
mass of us to do is to stick to our usual 
employments and habits of life as far 
as we can, avoiding extravagance and 
waste, but making money if we can, 
paying, if we can, the people we are 
used to pay, and spending what we can 
afford for clothing, rent, transportation, 
reading, and all such necessaries and com- 
forts as heretofore. We are all parts of 
an industrial machine that must keep 
agoing and if we all stop buying anything 
but the bare necessaries of life, it will 
slacken up. 

Nevertheless a great many people wi'l 
practise economy, especially in food. 
Prices are high already, and we may 
expect them to be higher, and the tempta- 
tion to buy because something is “such a 
bargain’? may diminish. As for food, we 
may eventually be put on allowances, and 
have ‘‘meatless days” and such dietetic 
innovations as are now prevalent in the 
Entente countries of Europe. But a real 
pinch of dearth we need not fear if we 
do our duty by our crops, and have fair 
luck with them. 

Of course the war may be over before 
this magazine comes out, or while it is 
still on the news-stands. No one can tell 
about that, and the opinion that it will 
last for many months, and perhaps for 
years yet, is much respected. But even 
if it should end in July or sooner, it would 
not leave us where (Continued on page 116) 
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“You, my dearest,” said I, “are the embodiment of the Woman of the Great War. What your 
destiny is, God knows.” Betty rose. “You are quite right,” she said, “but in a year or so I shall 
be like other women of the war who have suffered and spent their lives, a woman of the past—not 
the future.” In a quick gesture she stretched out her arms to me. “Oh, can’t you understand?” 


““The Red Planet” 
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By William J. Locke 


Author of ‘‘ The Beloved Vagabond,” ‘‘ Simple Septimus," etc. 


T was to a priest rather than to a man 
that Boyce made full confession of 
his grievous sin. He did not attempt 
to mitigate it or to throw upon an- 

other a share of the blame. From that 
attitude he did not vary a hair’s breadth. 
Mea culpa; mea maxim culpa. That was 
the burden of his avowal. 

I, knowing the strange mingling in his 
nature of brutality and sensitiveness, of 
animal and spiritual, and knowing some- 
thing of the unstable character of Althea 
Fenimore, may more justly, I think, than 
he, sketch out the miserable prolog of the 
drama. That she was madly, recklessly 
in love with him there can be no doubt. 
Nor can there be doubt that unconsciously 
she fired the passion in him. The deliber- 
ate, cold-blooded seducer of his friend’s 
daughters, such as Boyce in his confession 
made himself out to be, is a rare phenom- 
enon. Almost invariably it is the woman 
who tempts—tempts innocently and un- 
knowingly, without intent to allure, still 
less with thought of wrong, but tempts all 
the same by the attraction which she can 
not conceal, by the soft promise which she 
can not keep out of her eyes. 

That was the beginning of it. Betty, 
whom he loved, and to whom he was en- 
gaged, was away from Wellingsford. In 
those days she was very much the young 
Diana, walking in search of chaste adven- 
tures, quite contented with the love that 
lay serenely warm in her heart and thinking 
little of a passionate man’s needs—perhaps 
starting away from too violent an expres- 
sion of them, perhaps prohibiting them 
altogether. The psychology of the pre-war 
young girl, absorbed, even though intel- 
lectually and for curiosity’s sake, in the 
feminist movement, is yet to be studied. 
Betty, then, was away. Althea, beata pos- 
sidens, made her artless, innocent appeal 
for victory. Unconsciously she tempted. 
The man yielded. A touch of the lips in a 
moment of folly, the man blazed, the 
woman, helpless, was consumed. This hap- 
pened in January, just before Althea’s sup- 
posed visit to Scotland. Boyce was due 
at a Country House party near Carlisle. 
In the first flush of their madness they 
agreed upon the wretched plan. She took 
rooms in the town, and he visited her there. 
Whether he or she conceived it I don’t 
know. If I could judge coldly, I should 
say that it was of feminine inspiration. 
A man, particularly one of Boyce’s temper- 
ament, who was eager for the possession of 
a passionately loved woman, would have 
carried her off to a little Eden of their own. 
A calm consideration of the facts lead to 
the suggestion of a half-hearted acquies- 
cence—or at least absence of refusal—on 
the part of an entangled man in the ro- 
mantic scheme of an inexperienced girl to 
whom he had suddenly become all in all. 


Illustrated by T. K. Hanna 


WV ITH this issue appears the final 
instalment of ‘‘ The Red Planet.” 
The intense interest manifested in the 
story confirms the early assertion that 
it is Locke’s best work since “‘The 
Beloved Vagabond.” But where, last 
September, the story promised to be 
an interesting and worthy piece of 
fiction, to-day it looms up as the most 
timely novel of the year. For our own 
America is now fighting shoulder to 
shoulder with Locke’s beloved England; 
we ourselves are making other than a 
story-book acquaintance with the Red 
Planet Mars; our own Meredyths and 
Bettys and Phyllises are suffering and 
serving at home, our Connors and 
Dacres and Holmeses and—vyes, maybe 
a few Boyces—will soon be at the front 
giving ungrudgingly their ‘“‘last full 
measure of devotion.” To England's 
master craftsman we owe much for 
bringing home to us beforehand a real- 
ization of what war means and un- 
knowingly preparing us for it under 
the delightful guise of* excellent fiction. 

A new novel by Mr. Locke will begin 
in an early issue, full announcement 

being reserved for a later date. 


Such is my plea in extenuation of 
Boyce’s conduct (if plea there can be), 
seeing that he raised not a shadow of one 
of his own. You may say that my plea is 
no excuse for his betrayal; that no man, 
even if he is tempted, can be pardoned for 
non-control of his passions. But I am ask- 
ing for no pardon; I am trying to obtain 
your understanding. Remember what I 
have told you about Boyce, his great bull- 
neck, his blood-sodden life-preserver, the 
physical repulsion I felt when he carried 
me in his arms. In such men the animal 
instinct is stronger at times than the 
trained will. Whether you give him a 
measure of your sympathy or not, at any 
rate do not believe that his short-lived 
liaison with Althea was a matter of delib- 
erate and dastardly seduction. Nor must 
you think that I am setting down anything 
in disparagement of a child whom I loved. 
Long ago I touched lightly on the anomaly 
of Althea’s character—her mid-Victorian 
sentimentality and softness, combined 
with her modern spirit of independence. 
A fatal anomaly; a perilous balance of 
qualities. Once the soft sentimentality 
was warmed into romantic passion, the 
modern spirit led it recklessly to a modern 
conclusion. 

The liaison was short-lived. The man 
was remorseful. He loved another woman. 
Very quickly did the poor girl awaken from 
her dream. 

“T was cruel,”’ said Boyce, fixing me with 
those awful black spectacles, ‘‘I know it. 


I ought to have married her. But if I had 
married her, I should have been more cruel. 
I should have hated her. It would have 
been an impossible life for both of us. One 
day I had to tell her so. Not brutally. In 
anormal state I think I am as kind-hearted 
and gentle as most men. And I couldn’t 
be brutal, feeling an unutterable cur and 
craving her forgiveness. But I wanted 
Betty and I swore that only one thing 
should keep me from her.” 

‘“‘One thing?” I asked. 

“The thing that didn’t happen,” said he. 

And soit seemed that Althea accepted the 
inevitable. The placid, fatalistic side of 
her nature asserted itself. Pride, too, 
helped her instinctive feminine secretive- 
ness. She lived for months in her father’s 
house without giving those that were dear 
to her any occasion for suspicion. In order 
to preserve the secrecy Boyce was bound 
to continue his visits to Wellings Park. 
Now and then, when they met alone, she 
upbraided him bitterly. On the whole, 
however, he concluded that they had 
agreed to bury an ugly chapter in their 
lives. 

Yes, it was an ugly chapter. From such 
you can not get away, bury it, as you will, 
ever so deep. 

‘‘And all the time remember,”’ he said, 
“that I was mad for Betty. The more shy 
she was, the madder I grew. I could not 
rest in Wellingsford without her. When 
she came here, I came. When she went to 
town, I went to town. She was as elusive 
asa dream. Finally I pinned her down to 
a date for our marriage in August. It was 
the last time i saw her. She went away 
to stay with friends. That was the begin- 
ning of June. She was to be away two 
months. I knew, if I had clamored, she 
would have made it three. It was the shy- 
ness of the exquisite bird in her that fasci- 
nated me. I could never touch Betty in 
those days without dreading lest I might 
soil her feathers. You may laugh at a 
brute like me saying such things, but 
that’s the way I saw Betty, that’s the way 
I felt toward her. I could no more have 
taken her into my bear’s hug and kissed 
her roughly than I could have smashed a 
child down with my fist. And yet—how 
I ached for her!” 

Long as I had loved Betty in a fatherly 
way, deeply as I loved her now, the man’s 
unexpected picture of her was a revelation. 
You see it was only after her marriage, 
when she had softened and grown a woman 
and come so near me that I felt the great 
comfort of her presence when she was by, 
the need of it when she was away. How 
could I have known anything of the elu- 
siveness in her maidenhood before which 
he knelt so reverently? 

That he so knelt is the key-note of the 


man’s soul untainted by the flesh. It made 
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clear to me the tenderness that lay beneath 
that which was brutal; the reason of that 
personal charm which had captivated me 
against my will; his defenselessness against 
the Furies. 

So far the narrative has reached the 
latter part of June. He had spent the 
month with his mother. As Betty had 
ordained that July should be blank, a 
month during which the moon should 
know no changes, but only the crescent of 
Diana should shine supreme in _ the 
heavens, he had made his mundane ar- 
rangements for his fishing excursion to 
Norway. On the afternoon of the 23rd 
he paid a farewell call at Wellings Park. 
Althea, in the final settlement of their rela- 
tions, had laid it down as a definite condi- 
tion that he should maintain his usual 
social intercourse with the family. A few 
young people were playing tennis. Tea 
was served on the lawn near the court. 
Althea gave no sign of agitation. She 
played her game, laughed with her young 
men, and took casual leave 
of Boyce. wishing him good 
sport. He drew her a pace 
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her last frantic bid for happiness. She 
wept and sobbed and cajoled and up- 
braided—you know what women at the end 
of their tether can do. He strove to pacify 
her by the old arguments, which hitherto 
she had accepted. Suddenly she cried, 
“Tf you don’t marry me, I am disgraced for 
ever.” And this brought them to a dead 
halt. 

When he came to this point, I remem- 
bered the diabolical accuracy of the story 
that Gedge had narrated at Sir Anthony’s. 

Boyce said: “There is one usual reason 
why a man should marry a woman to save 
her from disgrace. Is that the reason?”’ 

She said, “‘ Yes.” 

The light went out of the man’s life. 

“Tn that case,” said he, “‘there can be no 
question about it. I will marry you. But 
why didn’t you tell me before?” 

She said she did not know. She made 
the faltering excuses of the driven girl. 
They walked on together and sat down 
together on the great bar of the lock-gates. 


head on my shoulder and cried, and | put 
my arm around her. I felt my heart going 
out to her in remorse and pity and tender- 
ness. A man must be a devil who could 
feel otherwise. . . . Our lives were bound 
up together. ... I kissed her and she 
clungtome. Then we talked for a while— 
ways and means. .. . It was time to go 
back. We rose. And then—Meredyth— 
this is what she said, ‘You swear to marry 
me?’ 

‘**T swear it,’ said I. 

‘““*Tn spite of anything?’ 

‘“‘T gave my promise. She put her arms 
round my neck; then continued: ‘What 
I’ve told you is not wholly true. But the 
moral disgrace is there all the time.’ 

“T took her wrists and disengaged my- 
self and held her and looked at her. 

“*“What do you mean—not wholly 
true?’ I asked. 

‘““My God! I shall never forget it.”” He 
stuck both his elbows on the bed and 
clutched his hair and turned his black 
glasses wide of me. ‘The 
child crumpled up. She 
seemed to shrivel like a leaf 




















aside and murmured, “God 
bless you for forgiving me.” 

She laughed a reply out 
loud, ‘‘Oh, that’s all right.”’ 

When he told me that, I 
recalled vividly the picture 
of her in my garden, on the 
last afternoon of her life, 
eating the strawberries that 
she had brought me for 
tea. I remembered the little 
slangy tone in her voice 
when she asked me whether 
I didn’t think life was rather 
rotten. That was the tone 
in which she had said to | 
him, “‘Oh, that’s all right.” | 

During the early after- || 
noon on the 25th, she rang 11] 
him up on the telephone. Ht 
Chance willed that he should 1] 
receive the call at first hand. | 
She must see him before he iH 
left Wellingsford. She had 
something of the utmost 
importance to tell him. A 
matter of life and death. 1 
With one awful thought in 
his mind, he placed his time 1} 
at her disposal. For what I} 
romantic, desperate or tragic 
reason she appointed the 
night meeting at the end of 
the chestnut avenue, where 
the towing-path turns into 
regions of desolate quietude, 
he could not tell. He agreed 
without argument, dreading 
the possible lack of privacy 
in their talk over the wires. 

On that afternoon she 























the fiddle at home. 
your mind go back to its fiddle. 
There are many kinds. 
Maybe a good 


book, or an hour or so at a wholesome sport, o1 a 


Not literally the one with strings. 


the country. 


But at that, he was fairly level-headed. 
he have done anything else as effective as fiddling 
away at his fiddle? He wasn’t the fire and hose 
company. 
Own a fiddle of some sort, and learn to fiddle. 
Your nerves will thank you and your friends will 


thank you. 





Fiddling 


By Georce Matruew Apams 


IDDLING is good for the soul—sometimes. 
If you fiddle away when there is important 
work to be done or while some one else is doing what 
you should do, that is‘not the time to fiddle. 
if you have done the best you know how, and yet 
everybody seems to find faul with you, get your 
fiddle and fiddle away. 
stimulate your brain, and rest your body. 
Always leave 


But when at work, forget fiddling. 


What kind of a fiddle? 


journey among the trees and flowers and birds in 
It’s the spirit of fiddling at the right 
time. Old Nero fiddled away as his Rome burned. 
For could 


But fiddle in fiddling hours. 


But 


It will cheer your heart, 


In imagination, even, let not 


in the fire. She said: 
“*Tve tried to lie to you, 
but I can’t. Ican’t. Pity 


me and forgive me.’ 

“T started back from her 
in a sudden fury. I could 
not forgive her. Think of 
the awful revulsion of feel- 
ing. Foolishly tricked! I 
was mad with anger. I 
walked away and left her. 
I must have walked ten or 
fifteen yards. Then I heard 
a splash in the water. I 
turned. She was no longer 
on the bank. I ran up. I 
heard a cry. I just saw her 
sinking. And I couldn't 
move. As God hears me, it 
is true. I knew I must dive 
in and rescue her—I had 
run up with every impulse 
to do so, but I could not 
move. I stood shivering with 
the paralysis of fear. Fear 
of the deep black water, the 
steep brick sides of the 
canal that seemed to stretch 
away forever—fear of death; 
I suppose that was it. I 
don’t know. Fear irresisti- 
ble, unconquerable, gripped 
me as it had gripped me 
before, as it has gripped me 
since. And she drowned be- 
fore my eyes while I stood 
like a stone.” 

There was an awful pause. 
He had told me the end of 
the tragedy so swiftly and in 
a voice so keyed to the ter- 
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came to me, as I have told 
you, with her strawberries 
and her declaration of the 
rottenness of life. 

They met and walked along the towing- 
path. It was bright moonlight, but she 
could not have chosen a lonelier spot, more 
free from curious eyes or ears. And then 
took place a scene which it is beyond my 
power to describe. I can only picture it to 
myself from Boyce’s broken, self-accusing 
talk. He was going away. She would 
never see him again until he returned to 
marry another woman. She was making 





“Till then,” said he, ‘I had never 
known what it was to have death in my 
heart. But I swear to God, Meredyth, I 
played my part like a man. I had done a 
dastardly thing. There was nothing left 
for me but to make reparation. In a few 
moments I tore my life asunder. The girl 
I had wronged was to be the mother of my 
child. I accepted the situation. I was as 
kind to her as I could be. She laid her 


ror of the scene that I lay 
horror-stricken, unable to 
speak. He buried his face 
in his hands, and between 
the fleshy part of the palms I saw the 
muscles of his lips twitch horribly. I 
remembered, with a shiver, how I had 
first seen them twitch, in his mother’s 
house, when he had made his strange, al- 
most passionate apology for fear. And he 
had all but described this very incident: 
the reckless, hare-brained devil standing 
on the bank of a river and letting a wounded 
comrade drown. (Continued on page 106) 
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Amelia Alexandria fled. For the last time the amazing incalculable legs answered to the call, carrying her 
to victory; and Henry, waiting for her at the head of the stairs, took the money from her clenched hand 


em elia 


No-Good 


The First of Several Stories that Bear the Stamp of Greatness 


OME people may think this rather 

a sad story, but Amelia Alexandria 

Nobbs, whom it most concerns, 

would have been puzzled by such 
an opinion. To her it was just every-day 
life—not in the least touching or thrilling 
or anything else—but with a glorious 
ending which certainly did bring it almost 
on a level with a picture-palace romance— 
the only sort of romance she had ever 
known. At any rate, she was never sad 
about it—not at any time. 


ow 


. “ore 
By I. A. R. Wylie 
Illustrated by 
Edward L. Chase 
Ambrose Nobbs was Amelia Alexandria’s 
father, and in addition, as Mrs. Nobbs 
often declared, a trying specimen of a very 
trying sex. For one thing the most or- 
dinary events drove him to extremes, 
which met, as extremes often do, in the 
nearest public house. Thus, when Henry 


Nobbs—Amelia’s elder brother—was born, 
Mr. Nobbs drank himself into an Olympian 
state of exuberance and pride and was 
only brought to earth a week later when 
the callous refusal of an unfeeling barman 
acquainted him with the fact that the 
lately increased and glorious family of 
Nobbses had temporarily ‘‘gone bust.” 
Contrariwise, when five years later Amelia 
Alexandria made her unwelcome appear- 
ance, Mr. Nobbs became melancholic. 


In vain the most royal and high-sounding 
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names were chosen for the luckless and 
unlovely stranger; Mr. Nobbs persisted 
in feeling aggrieved 

“A gal!” he ejaculated bitterly. ‘A 
bloomin’ gal! No good, they ain’t—no 
good at all. One woman in the ’ouse is 
one too many—that’s wot I say.” After 
which unchivalrous’ declaration Mr. 
Nobbs had another pint and wept copi- 
ously. 

It will be admitted, after these details, 
that Mr. Nobbs lacked balance. 

The process of drowning his sorrow 
was a lengthy one—in fact, it was a 
very tough sorrow with any 
amount of life, so that with 
the best will in the world Mr. 
Nobbs never got the better of it, 
though he stuck to the task with 
an heroic constancy. About the 
same time, Mrs. Nobbs herself 
began to be “took bad.’”’ Whether 
she had caught her husband’s 
pessimistic attitude toward life, 
or whether the task of making 
two seriously estranged ends meet 
was too much for her, can not be 
said. At any rate, by the time 
Amelia Ann was fourteen, Mrs. 
Nobbs had completely lost her 
taste for doing charwork, and the 
increasing frequency of her “at- 
tacks” made visits to The Welsh 
Harp a daily ssity. There she 
discoursed at length and with 
eloquence to a sympathetic audi- 
ence who agreed that “Mrs. 

Nobbs ’ad ’ad an ‘ard life,’ and 
enthusiastically accepted her invi- 
tation to ‘’ave another.” 

“And the ’ardest blow of all ’as 
been ’Melia,” Mrs. Nobbs would 
conclude tearfully. “My belief 
is she ain’t quite sixteen ounces 
to the pound, as they say—and 
that ugly! Though I says it as 
shouldn’t, she didn’t get ’er looks 
from me, Gawd be thanked. She 
ain’t no good for anything, is 
Melia.” 

’Melia grew up with the phrase 
ringing in her ears. 


cae woke long before the winter 
sun had begun to show itself 
wanly through the gray fog, which 
never really lifted from the roofs 


of Mountioy Alley. It had be- 
come an _ instinct—this regular 
waking—but for once she lay still, 
wondering why on this particular 
morning it should be different 
from all the others. Then she 
remembered. Cautiously, like an 
anxious mouse, she crept out from 
underneath the sacking which 
filled the double réle of sheet and 
blanket and reached for her stock- 
ings. They were very remarkable 
stockings, and when Amelia’s toes 
emerged from the large unconven- 
tional apertures, they wriggled 
indignantly, rubbing each other 
in a frenzied and pathetically fu- 
tile effort to keep warm. 

Amelia paid no attention to 
their woes, but set them to feel 
their way over the bare boards. 
From long experience they knew 
of the perilous possibility of en- 
countering nails, or bits of glass, 
or Mr. Nobbs’s discarded boots; 


’Melia No-Good 


so they went gingerly and noiselessly. 
’Melia knew just where everything was to 
be found and what to avoid. There was 
Mr. Nobbs himself in one corner and Mrs. 
Nobbs in the other, with the twins be- 
tween them in a large converted soap- 
box. Perhaps some people may think the 
garret improperly overcrowded, but in 
Mountjoy Alley five to a room was con- 
sidered a decent average. Any one with 
two rooms ranked as a capitalist and an 
outsider. 

A subdued chink of cracked china and 
a timid splash, mingled with the family’s 


deep breathing, announced that ’Melia 
washed. Then all was quiet again, until 
at the other end of the room a match 
sputtered feebly. With blue stiff fingers 
’Melia ordered the scanty sticks and the 
precious lumps of coal, and presently a 
small smoky fire sent a pale comfort into 
the shivering darkness. It was the great 
moment in ’Melia’s day. There was so 
much grayness all about her—with never 
a bright color or a bright light anywhere. 
If there had ever been any color in Mount- 
joy Alley, it had grown dim long since. 
The sky was gray, and the houses were 


DE IER 


“Wot about me, eh? Ain’t I goin’ to get nothink?” groaned Mrs. Nobbs, still propped 
’oo toils themselves to skin and bone for others. Left to starve in their beds—that’s 
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gray, ind so were the puddles in the street 
and the people who slipped like ghosts 
in and out of the murky doorways. Even 
the sunshine, when it did come, had a 
dingy tinge. 

But the fire-kindling before daybreak 
in the poky grate, was a wonderful thing. 
It was a friendly spirit that sprang from 
nowhere and glowed and twinkled and 
warmed ’Melia’s frozen little hands lov- 
ingly. It showed her fairy castles in its red 


heart ,anditssmoke wreathed itself into gob- 
lins that leaped out at her and disported 
themselves among the dancing shadows. 


up in bed. 


“Not that I expects it—oh, no—not me. 


I. A. R. Wylie 


Later on, when the daylight slunk 
through the dirty windows, it was just 
like all the other Mountjoy fires—sickly, 
smoky, and disgruntled. 

The crackling of the wood aroused the 
twins, who whimpered, and their whimper- 
ing aroused Mrs. Nobbs, who groaned 
terribly. From the opposite corner came 
the muffled sound of Mr. Nobbs’s early 
morning curse. 

“That you, Melia?” 

“Yus, Dad.” 

“Tea ready?” 

“Water ain’t biled yet.” 


I know wot ’appens to them 


it—starve in their—” “Oh, tike ’er ’er tea, can’t yer?” Mr. Nobbs growled at ’Melia 


laugh, Hambrose Nobbs! 
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“Well, ’urry up, can’t yer? D’yer want 
a poor working-man to go out into the 
cold without even a cup o’ tea? A nice 
thing! Where’d you be, I’d like to know, 
if | was took? If that tea ain’t ready when 
I am, my gal, somebody’ll be sorry about 
it,” he concluded threateningly. 

Mrs. Nobbs heaved herself up against 
the wall with another groan. 

“Tf I ain’t gone and got ’em again!”’ she 
exclaimed gloomily. ‘“Somethink awful. 
Just ’ere—in me side—oh, yer may well 
Wot cher know 
about a wimmin’s sufferin’s? And ’oos’ 

fault is it I ’ave to be ’ere in 
all this misery—me wot was used 
to ’ave a ’ouse of me own and a 
parlor with plush furniture—’oos’ 
fault is it?” 

Her voice had risen to a wail, 
and Mr. Nobbs flung his boot in 
her direction. But his aim was not 
what it had been, and the boot 
struck the soap-box, causing the 
contents to howl in unison. 

“’Old yer tongue, will you?” 

“T won’t ’old my tongue. Gawd 
knows it’s about all that’s left me. 
*Melia, when you’ve done messin’ 
with that tea, you can stop them 
kids yellin’. Ain’t yer got no ’eart 
fer yer poor mother’s nerves?”’ 

The tea was made by this time. 
It was a very simple process. All 
you did was to put a couple of 
spoonfuls of “special blend’’ into 
the kettle and let it stew. When 
the water was nearly black, it was 
called tea, and you drank it with 
the assurance that you were getting 
your money’s worth. 

Melia fetched the twins one by 
one and set them sniffing and sob- 
bing in their grubby little shirts 
before the fire. She carried them, 
tottering under their weight, for 
though it was only five years since 
they had been added to Mr. 
Nobbs’s other grievances, they 
had thriven strangely. But ’Melia, 
somehow, had not thriven. It 
was as though their boisterous vi- 
tality had sapped the life in her. 
She was fourteen, and she looked 
like a stunted, fragile child of 
ten. 

Mr. Nobbs, half-dressed by now, 
his braces hanging, slip-slopped 
over to the fire and poured him- 
self a mug of tea with a shaking 
hand. He, too, was part of the 
grayness—gray-haired, gray stub- 
ble on leaden sunken cheeks. Com- 
pared with him, Mrs. Nobbs, still 
propped up and groaning dis- 
mally, with the firelight on her 
baggy, weak-featured face, seemed 
the embodiment of life. 

“Wot about me,eh? Ain’t I goin’ 
to get nothink? Not that I expects 
it—oh, no—not me. I know wot 
‘appens to them ’oo toils them- 
selves to skin and bone for others. 
Left to starve in their beds— 
that’s it—starve in their—” 

‘Oh, tike ’er ’er tea, can’t yer? 
Look ’ere, if you two brats don’t 
stop that row, I’ll bash yer ’eads 
together, I will—” 

’Melia came back to the fire and 
crouched down beside the twins, 
who, regaled with a mug of tea and 
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a slab of stale bread, continued to sniff, 
but at increasingly long intervals. Mr: 
Nobbs glanced at her resentfully. She 
was not evenapretty child. The little nar- 
row face that peered out from amidst short 
wispy black hair was old—inexpressibly 
old. It was almost repellent in its un- 
youthfulness. It gave people who saw her 
for the first time the same sense of shock 
and vague physical discomfort as the face 
of a grown man or woman with a dwarfed 
body. It gave Mr. Nobbs, whose nervous 


system was at its werst in the early morn-. 


ing, an attack of what he called the “ 
jams.’ 

“i don’t see wot you’ve got to look blue 
’bout,” he burst out fiercely. ‘You 
ain’t-got to turn out in the-cold to earn 
bread fer a lot of greedy brats. You can 
sit ’ere and roast’ yerself. Wot ’ave you 
got to grumble at, I’d like te know.” 

’Melia blinked at the fire. © ‘‘ Nothink.”’ 

“‘Well—then—don’t do it. Look cheer- 
ful!’ A sudden recollection came to him. 
“‘Fourteen today, ain’t yer?” 

*Melia nodded, and Mr. Nobbs growled 
disgustedly. 

_ ““Fourteen years of bad luck—that’s wot 

it’s been. Well—you don’t.’ave to go to 

school no more—that’s one good think—” 
Pinks eel said—” 


jim- 


«s 





yer teacher say?” 

cine Ai I might go on abit?” 

“Go on? Wot for? Wot’s thé use of 
larnin’-you anythink. You ain’t no good. 
Fourth standard, ain’t it?” 


“VYus—” 
“Fourth standard! Think~ of that! 
Why, when ’Enry left, he’ was in the 


seventh—top of it, too—eh, Mother?” 


T was not. often that Mr. Nobbs ad- 

dressed Mrs. Nobbs as mother. But at 
the name ’Enry a change had come over 
them all. Even the twins sat still, with an 
awed look on their small smeary faces. It 
was as though a magician had lifted for a 
moment the cloud of squalor and misery 
and hopelessness from the garret. The fire 
seemed to burn more clearly. It danced 
its reflection pryingly on the five faces that 
were turned to it in sudden thoughtfulness. 
The sullen, peevish resentment in Mr. 
Nobbs’s eyes had brightened to a look of 
triumph. Mrs. Nobbs smiled a slow fat 
smile. 

““Vus—'e was a clever lad, was ’Enry!”’ 

‘Ell get somewhere before ’e’s done, 
you can tike my word for it. I saw ’im the 
other day—walkir’ with a gal—a reg’lar 
lady. And ’e ’ad a bowler. ’at and an 
overcoat like them swells ’ave—with skirts 
to it—an’ a but_on’ole—a carnation——”’ 

““Why—Ambrose, you never told me! 
Did you speak to ’im?”’ 

Mr. Nobbs’s eyelids dropped. He 
rubbed the knees of his shabby trousers 
with the palms of his hands. 

“No—I didn’t. Wot cher tike me for? 
Im a gent and me a workin’ man. A'nice 
thing! But I watched ’im—I followed ’im 
for a bit. It made me come over queer to 
think of that fine young chap bein’ my 
son.” 

In the following silence 
sounded thin and quavering. 
said—p’raps if I stayed on—” 

Mr. Nobbs sprang up with a roar. 
“Never you mind wot your teacher said! 
I won’t ’ave none of it. You'll come ’ome 


’Melia’s voice 
“Teacher 


and ’elp your mother and your poor old 
We’ve kept you idle long enough. 


father. 
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"Melia 


You’ve got to earn your keep now, d’yer 
’ear wot I’m tellin’ yer?” 

’Melia heard. She began to dress the 
twins and their unquénchable exuberance 
kept her from further unwelcome mani- 
festati' 1s. Presently Mr. Nobbs went 
out. Nobody inquired as to his return. 
No one knew what he did with his day, and 
since he provided nothing toward the up- 
keep of the establishment, nobody cared. 
It was presumed that he earned enough to 
pay for his drinks, and that was all that 
could be expected of him. 

’Melia washed the mugs and brought 
what order was possible into the squalid 
chaos. By that time the window had 
begun to show a pale outline, and in the 
cold gray reality of daylight the fire grew 
dim and colorless. Mrs. Nobbs twisted 
her red ungainly fingers impatiently in the 
dirty coverlet. 

“Near time for you to be off, ain’t it, 
*Melia?”’ 

“Yus, Ma.” 

“Melia!” 

“Yusr 7 

“Look ’ere-—you ask Mrs. Pugmire to 
let you ’ave a bit in advance—there’s a 
good girl. On the way ’ome you can get a 
drop or two at the ’Arp. Them pains is 
comin’ on frightful. You wouldn’t ’ave 
your poor old mother suffer, would you, 
Melia?” 

‘“P’raps Mrs. Pugmire won’t—” 

\ dull flush crept up under the coarse 
skin. Mrs. Nobbs leaned out over the 
bed and caught her daughter by the arm 
with a strength that had made her famous 
in earlier days. 

‘You'll do as I tell you, you ugly little 
tike, and no back-chat either! D’yer 
ear?” 

"Melia heard. She showed no sign of 
resentment or pain. It was all part of 
life. She took a dilapidated black straw 
hat from a nail in the wall and set it on 
her small head with a wistful care. Once 
it had been a very beautiful hat, with 
feathers on the crown, and even now three 
dilapidated feathers still clung deject- 
edly to their moorings. They gave ’Me- 
lia a queer warm thrill when she looked 
at them. It was like looking at the 
fire—-she did not know why. Nor did 
she know in the least that it was a thrill 
of happiness. 

“You ’urry up now!” 
drowsily. 

The door closed, and the wooden stairs 
creaked under the flying feet. 

Mrs. Nobbs heaved over with her face 
to the wall and slept the sleep of the just. 


said Mrs. Nobbs 


It 


RS. PUGMIRE was on the door- 

step polishing a massive brass plate 
on which was inscribed, ‘Jenkins & 
Smythe, Solicitors, Commissioners of 
Oaths,” a description which thereafter 
lent Mr. Nobbs’s language an awful official 
solemnity in ‘Melia’s ears. Mrs. Pugmire 
had also been making up fires, and her 
round good-natured face was black. 

“Bit late, ain’t yer, Melia?”’ 

“Yus. Mother was took bad again.” 
She was panting and her thin little legs 
trembled under her. ‘‘Spasims,’” she 
added impressively. 

Mrs. Pugmire made a 
solicitors. 

“Well, get along in. 


face at the 


First room on the 


\ 


} 

y, 
/\ 
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I’ve put a duster on the table for 
You make things clean and tidy 
before the gents come. They'll be | thal 
angry if they find us about. They likes 
to think the hangels dusted for ’em in the 
night. You'll ’ave to ’urry.” 

"Melia hurried. She hid her hat under 
a table and having found the duster, set 
to work with the fierce, desperate energy 
of an apprentice hand. The yellow dingi- 
ness of the place did not depress her, for 
that, too, was only normal, but the solemn 
bookcases, the great desks, and amazingly 
high stools were vaguely terrifying. They 
watched her in severe, judicial silence. 
They disapproved of her. When she 
tried to dust their loftiness, they seemed to 
draw themselves up to their full height, 
disdaining her. She scurried to and fro 
among them bravely, but she was so 
small that she had to scramble up on 
the high stools to reach the desks at all, 
and the ascent and descent were alike 
perilous. 

And hunting at her heels was the thought 
of the ‘gents’ and their possible and awful 
anger. 


right. 
you. 


HE was perched on the highest stool of 
all—a treacherous thing with a slithery 
polished seat that had already unhorsed 
her once—when the door opposite opened, 
and a young man entered. ’Melia could 
just see him over the top of a barrier of 
inkpots. An unbiased observer would not 
have been particularly impressed by the 
apparition. He had fair lank hair, a pink 
face inclined to pimples, and a red tie—a 
very ordinary youns man, in fact. But if 
St. George in full armor with the dragon 
ignominiously in tow had burst upon her, 
"Melia could not have been more over- 
whelmed. She clutched at the largest ink- 
pot; it tipped over with obliging prompt- 
ness and sent a blue stream down the desk 
onto the floor. As to the young man, he 
shut the door behind him in the most 
approved manner of melodrama. His jaw 
had dropped. 

‘“‘Amelia—what the dickens are you up 
to here?” 

*Melia gulped. 

“Charin’—'elpin’ Mrs. Pugmire.”’ 
“What for?” 
““Tuppence.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that! 

you at school?” 

“Don’t go to school no more.” 

“Didn’t you know I was here?”’ 

“No. Didn’t know nothink—not where 
you was, ’Enry.”’ 

The young man recovered his composure. 
Very deliberately he divested himself of 
his overcoat and hat and hung them up 
behind the door. ’Melia, who still clung 
to her perch, watched him in awestruck 
silence. It was true. There was the 
fashionable coat—skirts and all—and the 
buttonhole and the bowler. When he 
discovered the still flowing stream of ink, 
she was less stricken with horror at her own 
deed as joy at the perfection of his disgust. 

“Clumsy little blighter, aren’t you?” 

“Yus.” She mopped up the ink with 
Mrs. Pugmire’s duster, thereby forever 
forfeiting her right to tuppence. ‘“‘Ma 
says I ain’t no good at nothink,”’ she added 
humbly. 

Henry Nobbs did not offer any polite 
contradiction. He took his place at the 
now immaculate desk and began to turn 
back his cuffs. He (Continued on page 98) 
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The Dallying of Celie May 


By Anna Stahl Allendorf 


Author of ‘The Leavening of St. Rupert’ 


STRANGE unrest, like that of 

children weary of school, was 

upon the little hamlet of St. 

Rupert. One dominant note of 
puzzlement sounded on every occasion, its 
chief dissonance lying in the fact that 
Cap’n Jerry Hopkins’s girl, Celie May, had 
a suitor. In truth, the great question of a 
woman’s life had been propounded to Celie 
May some two years back, to which the girl, 
with a shy joy in her heart, had responded, 
“Ves.” But still there was no sound of 
wedding-bells, and the neighbors began to 
nod their heads seriously. Furthermore, 
they were stagnating from the sheer need 
of something to stir them up! The men- 
folk longed for a holiday; the women— 
pitifully feminine—yearned for a reasona- 
ble excuse for a new ribbon, a pair of 
gloves, or, that rarest luxury in St. Ru- 
pert, a new bonnet! 

“‘Ain’t nothin’ good a-comin’ to us all, 
waitin’ so long,’ croaked Aunt Delilah 
Higgins, their seeress of ninety years. 
‘“‘Ruttin’ off her weddin’ when ther’ ain’t 
no possible hendrence! ’Sides that, ther’ 
ain’t be’n a weddin’ sense th’ big crow’s nest 
was robbed on Northern Mountain come 
three year now June time. Ther’ll be awful 
bad luck fer th’ hull town ef th’ crow don’t 
hear th’ bells rung soon by somebody!”’ 

Truth to tell, it did look as though Celie 
May’s dallying was without rime or reason. 
Old Luke Meakins—grocer, postmaster, 
and justice of the peace—stated the case 
as follows: 

‘A gal steppin’ into twenty-seven come 
Candlemas-day, plain-favored an’ no 
prop’ty to boast on, ’less it’s an’ old ex- 
pirate of a father—he gone some in the 
upper story, at that—an’ Dave True the 
only likely young feller left round these 
parts now, is flyin’ in the face of Providence 
puttin’ off the day from spring to fall and 
from fall to spring the way Celie May is. 
’Tain’t sense!” 

“No, ’tain’t sense, all right, an’ ’tain’t 
like Celie May!” agreed Mandy Meakins, 
his wife, as she carefully sorted the mail. 
“There ain’t a sensibler-headed, harder- 
workin’ girl in the hull county; an’ I must 
say for her, she’s got eyes like blue violets,an’ 
ther’ ain’t two such braid o’hair like hers on 
the Island. But as I was a-sayin’, what she’s 
waitin’ for th’ Lord only knows! J don’t!” 

Meantime, quite unconscious of public 
criticism, Cap’n Hopkins’s girl kept stead- 
ily on in her strong, even way, “governing 
her father’s household.” In this manner 
she developed a skill, born of long practise, 
of making both frayed ends meet on ex- 
ceeding little. 

The Captain, rugged and grizzled with 
his sixty years, was deemed “a queer 
man.” He fished a little, planted a few 


hills of beans and potatoes, while Celie 
May did the rest! He likewise consumed 
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Illustrated by 
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much rank tobacco, and there were days 
when the tavern saw him most. 

Dave True was a genuine son of the sea- 
coast, brawny and tanned. He knew little 
of books and less of the Spencerian art, but 
a sturdy, wholesome manhood coursed 
through his veins, sustained by rich red 
corpuscles of Scotch and Irish ancestry 
that dyed his cheeks a ruddy hue despite 
the tan. Love, fervent, undeniable, fired 
his peasant heart, beat at his temples, and 
kindled in the dark, deep-set eyes, as with 
sudden courage he caught the girl to him. 

“When shall ut be, lass?’”’ he whispered 
in that first hour of his simple, straight- 
forward happiness. ‘‘Mom says we kin 
have grandsir’s little house by th’ sawmill, 
an’ ther’s a lean-to fer th’ Cap’n. I'll 
slap a coat o’ fresh whitewash on th’ inside 
o’ thet house in no time. Then I'll nail th’ 
front step where ut’s broke, an’ hang th’ 
door. Oh, Celie May! I'll be good t’ ye, 
lass, an’ we’ll make ut a home. Say—shall 
ut be next week?” 

“Not yet, Dave—oh, not yet a while!” 
exclaimed the girl quickly, but with a sweet 
quiver in the words. “I'll have t’ be earn- 
in’ an’—an’ save up first.”’ 

“Save up?’’ queried the young giant, 
tousling his black curls on end in blank 
amaze. “‘You save up? What for, Celie 
May?” 

“Why, Dave!—fer a weddin’, 0’ course!” 

“W-weddin’?” he stammered, “wed- 
din’! Why, I didn’t s’pose we wanted a 
reg’lar big weddin’! Sue Briggs an’ 
Philander Mott jest went to Parson, an’ 
then right t’ his folks t’ live. You remem- 
ber how they come jest ez meetin’ was out, 
she wearin’ th’ same red dress she’d wore 
fer two year?”’ 

A warm pink suffused her cheeks like 
a tender mist. ‘‘I know,”’ she whispered 
softly, ‘“‘but ours won’t be like that, Dave. 
I’m goin’ t’ begin savin’ up right off, so’t 
in th’ fall—p’raps—”’ 

Save for the wistful blue eyes and hair 
like burnished golds the girl was called 
“plain”—until she smiled. She smiled 
now. It was like swift sunshine! More- 
over, there was that in her eyes as though 
she saw a bright vision. Dave strained 
her to his honest heart. He adored her in 
the old blue homespun, turned in a trifle 
at the curve of the firm, white throat, and 
finished with a jaunty sailor’s knot of red, 
a fortunate scrap utilized from her father’s 
new woolen shirts. 

“‘Well, Celie May, ef ye say so,” he re- 
luctantly agreed—and kissed her. 
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HEN began those days of “‘saving up.” 
The girl doubled all her previous 
energies; she scoured all the hillsides for 
berries to sell in their season; she coaxed 


and cheated her six old brooding-hens into 
raising shockingly large families, which her 
own capable hands supplied as broilers for 
the Pratt House over on the Point, some 
two miles distant; she likewise sought and 
obtained occasional mending and em- 
broidery from the city boarders at that 
quiet resort. 

“Do you care to look at pretty clothes?” 
questioned a blissful young bride during 
a call for such work. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am!” The rapt expres- 
sion would have answered as well. 

Then the fisher-maid was shown all the 
wonderful trousseau, from the gleaming 
gown down to the dainty white gloves and 
slippers such as the fairies wore! She 
longed to feel the soft fabrics, but her 
hands were too rough—and big—she 
thought. Twenty-five-cent cotton mitts 
for church in summer and wool mittens of 
her own knitting for winter had seemed 
up to this moment luxuries for her hands; 
and enduring cowhides all-satisfying the 
year round for her tireless feet. Did white 
kid ones come in large sizes, too? 

With some dearly treasured information 
relative to source and price, Celie May left 
Pratt House in a happy maze. From then 
on, she made laborious calculations with a 
bit of penci! and paper carried about in her 
bosom—and dreamed dreams. 

But the earnings were pathetically 
small; and meantime she and her undis- 
turbed father must live. Fall came—and 
there were only twenty-one dollars and 
seventeen cents toward her marriage 
dower. 

Came her lover, too! ‘‘Shall ut be next 
week, now?” he asked eagerly. 

“Why, hear th’ man!” she gently pro- 
crastinated. ‘‘Not just quite yet. Mebbe 
by Christmas, though, ef th’ weather holds 
mild so dad will fish a bit, an’ th’ pullets 
lays lots of eggs—they’re layin’ fine yet! 
Ain’t ye glad!” 

“Aye, girl! I be that!” he yielded man- 
fully, and kissed her twice and thrice over 
to prove it. Patience was writ large on 
the wide, serious face, with its high cheek- 
bones and generous mouth. Besides, 
Christmas was not far off. 

But that same week a storm unroofed 
the hen-house, killing five of her best lay- 
ers. With sinking heart Celie May lowered 
her little pile to repair the damage. Then 
followed a second disaster—a thief stole old 
Jerry’s high sea-boots. Little recked old 
Jerry! Not he! But boots he must have 
in order to fish; and fish—or pork and 
meal in exchange therefor—they must 
have to live! The shrinking pile shrank 
still lower, but a strong new pair of sea- 
boots encased the stout legs of the Captain, 
whom the girl cajoled into fishing as often 
as the elements would permit—and he was 
not too full of bad whiskey. 
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With trembling fingers Celie May disclosed to view the marvelous long veil, the soft 
kid gloves, the white slippers, and the rest of the trousseau her gitl’s heart had so 


“I couldn’t bear to talk about ’em, Dave, ’fore the time,” she said. “Seemed 


The two fishermen gaped stupidly at the undreamed-of 
“Blast my eyes!” muttered old Jerry finally 


coveted. 
they was holy —like scripture.” 
finery, and back again at Celie May. 
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Thus the months ran on into late spring— 
that terrible spring when diphtheria raged 
—hbefore the fund had again been swelled 
to its necessary proportions. 

“Fifty dollars an’ eighty-two cents, no— 
here’s another five—eight-seven cents, 
near’s I kin make out. Th’ eighty-seven’ll 
pay th’ express!” 

Breathlessly the girl counted and re- 
counted her treasure. With infinite pains 
each separate item that it must purchase 
was copied from a ragged, blurred slip of 
paper, quite illegible to any one but her- 
self. Sleep was banished for tnrobbing, 
exultant joy! She was still cutting, plan- 
ning, and basting a visionary gown when 
Paddy, monarch of the chicken-roost, 
hoarsely proclaimed the midnight hour. 

“T jest know I kin make ut out o’ nine- 
teen yards, ef that young Miss Bennet did 
say twenty; an’ then,’ she triumphed 
aloud, ‘“‘thén mebbe I could buy me a fan, 
too, with shiny spangles an’ white goose’s 
down all over ut, ’stead o’ buyin’ that 
extry yard o’ goods! I'll tell Dave tomor- 
row I’ll be ready now first 0’ June!” Thus 
happily minded, old Hopkins’s daughter 
fell asleep, to dream she was weav ing a 
wonderful, shining, long garment of palest 
sea-foam, with little stars twinkling all 
through it. 

Morning found Celie May bending all 
efforts toward an early start for the Point. 
Outside was a raw, pelting April rain. But 
what mattered the weather, when impor- 
tant business such as hers took one to a 
town post-office with a large money- 
order? Minutes seemed hours. She 
whisked the flap-jacks over in the smoking- 
pan and onto her father’s plate without 
actually seeing one. 

“T seen fat Bill Rumson git a real gait 
on ’im once ‘bout daylight,’”’ heralded old 
Jerry, shoving away from the breakfast- 
table with a final smack, “‘leggin’ ut cross- 
lots t’ th’ doctor’s an’ back, bareheaded. 
Hardest work ’e’s done in two month— 
s’elp me ef ut ain’t!”’ 

“Oh, dear!” came with her usual quick 
sympathy. The long iron cooking-spoon 
fell to the floor with a prodigious clatter. 
‘“‘I jest know ut’s one o’ them poor twins 
took worse with dipthery! I'll be leavin’ 
‘em some soup along by when I start fer 
town. An’ I’d best offer t’ set 
up tonight. They won’t a soul 
go nigh ‘em—what with ut’s 
bein’ so ketchin’, an’ big 
Billy’s drinkin’, an’ all.” 

“Best let folks raise ther 
own fry, I say,” glowered her 
father, moodily searching his 
pockets. “‘ Ye be’n a motherin’ 
an’ settin’ up wi’ th’ hull 
neighborhood all spring tell 
yer nothin’ but a shadder—an’ 
whut thanks do ye git?” 

“Now, dad, I never was 
more fit in my life—never!” 
assured the girl, doling a por- 
tion of the contents of the 
steaming kettle into a brown pitcher. 
‘**An’ look! I’m leavin’ th’ fine bowl o’ 
soup fer yer dinner. But—dear man 
alive! Ut’s "baccy yer searchin’ fer, an’ 
not a bit o’ siller in yer clothes this 
minute!” she exclaimed commiseratingly. 
There followed a rattle of small coin from 
some mysterious hiding-place in the dark 
cupboard—old Jerry could never locate it. 

“There!” pressing a dime into a willing, 
horny palm, ‘‘ye’ll be slippin’ over to th’ 
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written stories. 
that she is an essayist in disguise. 
to write in fiction form about all those very merry- 
hearted lovable people one finds in her books 


Meakins’ store fer that smokin’ tobaccy 
yer dyin’ fer—an’ fetch th’ mail. But, 
Lordy!” she rippled, ‘‘I’m that glad inside 
I don’t know what I’m a-sayin’, Dad! 
Ther’ won’t be no mail likely ‘fore next 
week. Don’t stay long, will ye? An’ mebbe 
soon now ye’ll be makin’ a brave haul wi’ 
th’ nets, eh?” A_ swift onslaught of 
ecstatic young arms about the surprised 
mariner’s neck, and she was off to make 
ready for her walk to the Point. 

‘“’Baccy—an’ a comfortin’ mug at th’ 
Owl’s Head comin’ back!” gloated Hop- 
kins, in a happier frame of mind, as he bent 
to the wind down the dripping, crooked 
street. “‘She’s a gallus little craft, thet gal!” 

Hooded and shawled, her savory offer- 
ing in one hand, the precious hoard in 
stout wrappings hugged close beneath her 
arm, and an ancient umbrella above her 
head, Celie May, with light feet and lighter 
heart, sped on her way townward. The 
blue eyes sparkled, while joy and the 
pelting rain-drops transformed her usually 
pale cheeks into twin roses. 

“Nineteen yards o’ goods, at one fifty 
a yard, is twenty-eight fifty,” she reckoned 
glibly to herself, in a skilful dash across- 
lots for the Rumson cottage. Hundreds of 
times she had worked the sum by pencil. 
“Then six yards o’ Brussels net, at—”’ 

A muffled, hoarse sob caught her ear. 
























VER since she was a very small girl sitting in a 
corner of her father’s study, 
stubby little pencils, Eleanor Hallowell Abbott has 
Some literary critics have insisted 
But she prefers 
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It came from big Bill Rumson, seated on 
the back porch in a hopeless huddle, his 
head sunk to his knees, the great shoulders 
heaving to the fierce tempest within his 
breast. Celie May’s roses fled—and her 
castles went crashing to earth! Wordless 
fear tugging at her heart, she slipped by 
him, laid her hand on the worn latch, and 
entered. 

A deal table heaped with unwashed 
dishes stood in the middle of the floor. 
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The Dallying of Cele May 


Luella, more limp and _spiritless than 
usual, whimpered forlornly near a s\ aring, 
shadeless window, seemingly oblivious to 
all within. At the other far corner, on an 
uninviting cot, lay a four-year-old child, 
tossing in delirium, racked by a harsh, 
choking cough. From a dark, inner room 
came the incessant fret and wail of the 
twins, hushed by Luella’s aged father. 

Dr. Pettis, white-haired, gentle as a 
woman, unbending from a fruitless effort 
to administer a medicine, turned a dejected 
countenance upon the newcomer. He was 
fighting death singlehanded, without the 
proper weapons; the odds were too great. 
But the kind eyes filled with something 
like relief as Celie May tiptoed hurriedly 
to his side. 

“Little Billy! Not their little Billy!” 
she faltered, taking in the situation at a 
glance. “I thought it was th’ twins.” 

“Would to God it were!”’ was the bitter 
response. ‘“‘They’re already doomed to 
worse than death—idiocy! It’s little Billy— 
the bravest, best-built lad in the town if 
he is theirs. Had they called me sooner 
I might have saved him, but now—!” He 
tenderly readjusted the ragged blanket 
beneath the restless arms, and moistened 
the fevered lips. 

‘An’ he ain’t got no chance, Doctor?” 
demanded the girl, almost fiercely, her 
large eyes strained and brimming with 
tears. 

“Yes, onc—if they had money. I’m 
an old back number and daren’t attempt 
it, but there’s a young surgeon stopping at 
the Point who could do the trick, I believe, 
safely. He won’t work without pay—God 
forgive him!—but he will come for half- 
price. If I could collect one outstanding 
bill of over a year, in cash instead of the 
usual potatoes and apples,” he added with 
a sharp intake of breath, “I’d have him 
here myself inside of two hours.” 

‘An’ half price—is how much?” came 
quickly from Celie May. The packet 
against her heart seemed suddenly to burn 
within her grasp.” 

“Fifty dollars!’”’ with a hopeless shrug. 
‘And the boy may be gone by midnight!” 

‘No! he shan’t die!” cried Celie May, all 
the motherhood in her being crying out 
for this child-life which Death would 
snatch. She thrust the pre- 
cious package into the hand 
of the astounded physician. 
“Take ut quick — ut’s just 
enough—an’ git that doctor 
chap here ef ye hev t’ drag 
im!” 

“J —I don’t understand. 
Fifty dollars?” he gasped, 
hefting the weighty parcel 
suspiciously. ‘Whose is it?” 

“Hush! Ut’s mine— my 
weddin’ money—I earned ut 
myself,” explained the girl. 
with a frank glance in which 
her soul was mirrored. 
“Promise ye won't tell no 

Doctor Pettis,” she whis- 
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bein’, 


livin’ 
pered, * ‘promise! 
‘Heaven bless you, child, I promise! 


But it’s an infernal outrage to rob you— 

“Hurry—hurry!” resolutely waving him 
to the door. “I'll keep th’ breath in his 
body tell ye git back.” 

He was off, with the big blacksmith a 
his heels to hasten the task of buckling Pe 
sturdy “Jane” into the shafts of his old 
buggy. (Continued on page 13°) 
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“T love all dogs, most flowers, and a good many people,” says Eleanor Hallowell Abbott. 





She is seldom seen riding or fishing 


or tramping near her summer home without her boon companions, a big, brown Chesapeake Bay, and a black-and-white setter 


Eleanor 


Hallowell 


Abbott 


A Maker of Stories that Are ‘‘ Young, Strong, and Very Laughing” 


LMOST every one is the author 
of an unwritten story. Tucked 
away in our inner consciousness 
or even in a little old leather 

note-book, which we would defend with 
our last breath rather than have it fall 
into the hands of our relatives, our business 
associates, or any of the other people who 
consider us perfectly sane, properly pro- 
saic, every-day persons, are ideas we hope 
some day to put on paper. It is because 
we know ourselves to be incipient authors 
that we feel our kinship with those whose 
stories, unlike ours, do not go unwritten, 
and that we have an eagerness to find 
out how and why a real author writes. 
You may not be able to tell the color 
of an author’s eyes, or the shape of his 
mouth and chin, or guess how tall he is 
from his books, and yet, the person who 
writes best puts his very self into his 
stories. Almost unconsciously, the reader 
becomes acquainted with the author. 
If you don’t believe it, just stop and tell, 
for instance, what kind of a person you 
would expect the author of ‘Molly Make 
Believe,” ‘The Sick-a-Bed Lady,” “The 
White Linen Nurse,” and “The Stingy 
Receiver” to be. Of course, you would 
say she is young, no matter what her age 
may be, and easy to talk to, and possessed 


By Clara Savage 


of a sense of humor—a merry, friendly 
human being. Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 
is all of this. 

If you were to go to Wilton, New 
Hampshire—a little place among the foot- 
hills of the White Mountains—and fe!low 
winding country roads you might come 
upon this particular author leaning over 
a brook with a fishing-rod or tramping 
along with perhaps two—though there are 
just as apt to be six—large dogs. The tall, 
dark man with her is her husband, Dr. 
Fordyce Coburn. The Coburns are out- 
of-doors kind of people who love to fish 
and hunt and ride and tramp and who 
know how to pitch a tent—and live in it. 
And yet, with all the temptation of New 
Hampshire in summer out her window, 
Mrs. Coburn works long hours every day. 


The Business of Story-Writing 


ER workroom is up-stairs in their 

big, rambling country house. It’s a 
square, businesslike little room, furnished 
with a typewriter, on which Mrs. Coburn 
does her own writing, a table, and in one 
corner a blackboard. When asituation does 
not work out as it should, or a character 
refuses to say and do the things that are ex- 
pected of her, the blackboard comes to the 
rescue. With chalk in one hand, and eraser 


in the other, the author makes and unmakes 
heroines and scenes. Reading a story 
aloud is a severe test which Mrs. Coburn’s 
stories pass with distinction. That is 
because the author says them as she writes. 
With the door of her study tightly shut 
she talks her dialog back and forth. No 
wonder her characters speak as real people 
speak. She writes slowly and is her own 
most severe critic. Sometimes Dr. Coburn 
works with her, for they are close comrades. 

Ever since she was a little girl, growing 
up in Cambridge, Massachusetts, Eleanor 
Hallowell Abbott has written stories. 
Both heredity and environment encouraged 
it. Her grandfather was an author, and 
her father, besides being a minister, was 
editor of The Boston Literary World, a 
conservative review, and afterward on 
the staff of The Congregationalist. He 
wrote many book reviews for the former 
publication, and his youngest daughter 
tells how she and her sister and brother 
helped. When a book for children came, 
one of them was asked to read it and tell 
what he or she thought of it. As they 
grew older, they wrote the reviews them- 
selves. The children were always welcome 
in their father’s study—even when they 
insisted on playing pirate or bringing the 
dog with them— (Concluded on page 126) 





“The Hanging of the Crane” began 
life in Manchester, Mass., as a farm- 
house. The delightful transformation 
wrought in making it into a charming 
tea-room—and a paying investment 
—is shown at the top of the page 


“The Brown Owl Tea-Room” (in the 
oval) is the successful venture of a 
college girl in Marblehead, Mass. 
Though a new building, it has been 
shingled and stained in such a way 
as to give every appearance of age 


The interior of “The Brown Owl” 
is typical of what a tea-room should 
be—not necessarily elaborate, but 
original, artistic, and strictly in good 
taste. And, of first: importance, che 
food served is of the finest quality 
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PHOTO BY JOHNSON-HEWITT 


Above is a quaint “English 
Tea-Room,” just a step from 
Broadway. Drop in any 
noon and you'll find an array 
of artist, actor, and author 
folk—and maybe some ot 
Good Housekeeping’s staff. 
Several recipes for which the 
proprietress is famous have 
appeared in this magazine 


HE tea-room has 
come to stay. 
Its ubiquitous 
hospitality is for 
all who may pass by, and 
its good cooking and un- 
usual dishes appeal equally 
to the tired shopper, the 
novelty - seeker, and the 
ever - hungry motorist. 
Even the blasé business 
man, at first dragged 
thither by his women- 
folk, has succumbed to the 
traditional fate of scoffers 
confirmed habitué. 

“It’s those little chicken-pies,” he hastily 
explains to the male acquaintance who 
meets him as he emerges from the chintz- 
hung doorway. ‘The regular restaurants 
simply can’t touch ‘em; and as for the 
waffles and honey—!” 

_ Until the automobile was graduated 
Irom the class of luxuries into that of 
necessities, tea-shops were successful only 
in the larger cities. Today they flourish 
in the smallest hamlets and flaunt their 
copper kettles and blue teapots on every 
broad highway. But of the hundreds that 
spring up comparatively few survive; and 


and is now a 


PHOTO BY MARY NORTHEND 


to exult over the discovery of a shining 
new dispenser of homemade jam with 


clotted cream is apt to prove vain. Pass 
that way a month later, and the chances 
are that a grimy window will hold a sign, 
“For Rent,’’ and only empty screw-holes 
will remain to show where once the in- 
viting tea-shop sign hung. 

Yet many do persist and roll up com- 
fortable bank-accounts for their pro- 
prietors. Because of the great number of 
women without training or experience to 
whom money-making is a vital necessity, 
a study of methods that have been tried 
and proved by the managers of some of the 
most successful tea-shops may be interest- 
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Starting shortly atter the 
Salem, Mass., fire, with only 
a shabby house and a good 
location, the proprietress of 
“The Puritan Tea-Shop” has 
gained a wide popularity 
with motorists. The reason 
is seen in her artistic tea- 
room (at left) and the irre- 
sistible appeal of her dainties 


ing and afford practical aid 
to those in search of an occu- 
pation for which neither 
large capital nor techni- 
cal training is required, and 
which is more congenial 
and less taxing than sitting 
all day at a desk or stand- 
ing behind a counter. 

One popular tea-shop, 
born of need and disaster, 
was started in Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, shortly after 
the great fire, by a woman 

whose home had been burned. She found 
refuge in a shabby little house near a cross- 
roads, and as she noted the ceaseless pass- 
ing of vehicles, the idea came to her of 
opening a tea-room. The landlord was 
persuaded to remove two partitions on the 
first floor, and the walls of the large room 
thus created were painted a cool, velvety 
gray by the tenant herself. The old 
grained woodwork was transformed into 
ivory, and inexpensive chairs and tables, 
purchased ‘‘in the white,” were treated 
with a gray stain, which gave them the 
beautiful silvery tone of old fence-rails. 
White scrim curtains, white linen table- 
runners, and two (Continued on page 117) 





Wrestles 


EAREST SIR:— 

Last Wedsdy a. m. Mrs 
Marmaduke Bliss (bride) ap- 
proach to me with Bert Hoover 

expression peculiar to food control. 

“Togo,” she report, “‘Mrs Sodaberry 
Cage, rich-wealthy lady residing next 
door, are starting national servant-girl 
campaign.” 

‘So glad! I shall vote for myself,’’ I re- 
proof. 

“This Mrs Sodaberry Cage,” 
Mrs Boss, ‘“‘say cansiderable statistics 
which is very alarmed. She tell how ser- 
vant girl of America throw away to back 
door sifficient nourshment every day to 
feed Brazilian army. She say this wicked 
waist must be ceased at oncely, before 
food-shorty occur to this America. There- 
fore I come to you.” 

“T am filled with patriotic,” I mention. 
‘Hon. Japan are buckled together with all 
Allies to smash out Hohenzollerns.” 

‘So glad hear it,” she recalliate. “By 
cooking with your brains you can do much. 
Mrs Sodaberry Cage tell me this, and I 
realize her wisedome. Because of high 

5S 


dictate 


with the 


“Oh!!! 


Not to do such wicked waist!” I holla. 


“Are 


you not aware that the entire war can be fed from misfit 
food-values daily kicked away by extravagal cooks?” “I 
can not understand Japanese,” report Mary Annie, maid 
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By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


To Editor “Good Housekeeper Magazine,” 
patriot gentleman, who can make delicious 
cookery from ink. Yet who could afford to 
eat such expense while paper-price go up? 


cost of warfare it are necessary to save all 
wasted groceries. Therefore I requesh you 
be more careful about throw-away. For 
instancely, this morning a. m. I notice 
following list of groceries laying in our 
trash-can: 

IQ potatoe-pairings, medium height 

334 relics of mutton-chop 

1 tomatoe can containing sufficient pro- 

tains, ptomaines, carbo-hydrants, & 
annaline dyes to feed a pacifist family 
one (1) hour 

Mixure of valuable fats, oils, paints, 

sackereen, and an unknown chemical 
which look as if maybe it had once 
been biscuit doe. 

“All these nourishments you have 
poured away rootlessly,’’ she narrate. 
“Therefore I tell you something more.” 

She snudge close to me while arranging 
her smiling hairs with secret-service ex- 
pression peculiar to state  sneekrets. 





Food Shortage 


“Togo,” she whasper, ‘‘you wish win 5$ 
patriot prize?” 

“With that I could buy a war bond,” I 
communicate. 

“So listen!’ she tell. ‘‘Mrs Sodaberry 
Cage have offered 5$ prize to any cook on 
this street who can make best-taste food 
for least price of cost.” 

“With flour @ 66$ per bbl, lard @ ooc 
per lb, & bkg pwdr at 88c per oz, that will 
be nice horse-race to lose something in,” I 
commute distinctually. 

“This Mrs Cage will be here tomorra 
noon a. m. for lunching,’”’ snuggest Hon. 
Mrs. “J wish you win that prize! Could 
you not invent dish of delicious material 
to cost nearly nothing?” 

“IT might, but could I?” are smart retork 
for me. 


That same afternoon p. m. I go outward 
to back yard for lynch some dish-rags to 
clothes-line. Thoughts filled me up like 
ammunition. How can cheap food be 
made from high groceries? How shall I 
obtain 5$ patriotically without working 
for it? (Continued on page 132) 
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GOO D 
OF FOODS 
DR. 


Booze or 


READ is now 
more powerful 
than bullets. 
King George 

advises the English to 
eat less. I advise the 
American to eat better. 
Every one recognizes 
the importance of hav- 
ing more to eat. There 
is one economy that all 
nations have hesitated 
to adopt, but to which 
all nations are coming. 
On the day I am writing 
this, May 4, 1917, the 
newspapers carry an 
interesting bit of infor- 
mation from England. 
It is reported, but not 
officially confirmed, that 
Lord Devonport, the 
food dictator, has for- 
bidden the use of grains 
of all kinds suitable for 
human food in the brew- 
ing and distilling indus- 
tries. Previously the 
annual English output 
of beer had been limited 
to ten million barrels. 
Now it is likely to be 
eliminated altogether. 
This is the greatest sac- 
rifice the English nation 
has made—that is, ap- 
parent sacrifice. In 
point of fact, it is not a 
sacrifice at all, it is a 
blessing, and not even in 
disguise. Weshould at 
once realize that we are to come to the 
same conclusion. We can no longer con- 
template the waste of human food in order 
to secure alcohol in any form for beverage 
purposes. We must find new sources of 
even industrial alcohol, which we must 
have as one of the sinews of war and of 
industry, in a form other than that suit- 
able for human food, so that that food 
may be conserved. 

From reliable information concerning 
the inroads of alcoholic beverages in Eng- 
land I learn that the total amount of 
alcohol consumed has already been consid- 
erably diminished, having fallen from 
eighty-nine million gallons of absolute 
alcohol in 1914 to seventy-three million 
gallons in 1916. During the same time the 
number of cases of drunkenness among 
men diminished forty percent and among 
women forty percent. Infant mortality, 
also, has fallen with the diminished con- 
sumption of alcohol, it having amounted 
to 110 per thousand during the first year 
of life in 1914 and to only ninety-one per 
thousand under one year of age in 1916. 
Meanwhile the consumption of beer alone 
in England has fallen from thirty-six mil- 
lion barrels per year, the amount used in 
1914, to an estimated quantity of ten 
million barrels at the present time. The 
further manufacture of beer in Great 
Britain will soon be prohibited. 


Booze or Bread? 
to make a choice; America, too, must take one and leave the other. 


Dr. Wiley here sums 


What is your decision ? 


she can not have. 
up the facts in the case for the jury of public opinion. 


HOUSER EE PENG 
SANITATION AND HEALTH 


HARVEY W. WILEY, 





It’s The People vs. John Barleycorn. 


But aside from the question of prohibi- 
tion in its ethical and sanitary sense, we 
are face to face with prohibition as a neces- 
sity of war. It is a pertinent question to 
ask what quantities of food-materials are 
used up in the manufacture of alcoholic 
beverages, both of the distilled, so-called 
rectified, and fermented products. In the 
matter of whiskey alone it takes fifty-six 
pounds of food grains, mostly Indian corn, 
to produce, in round numbers, four and one- 
half taxable gallons. According to official 
figures, the total amount of small grains 
suitable for human food used in the manu- 
facture of distilled spirits during the past 
fiscal year is about forty million bushels. 

The Huge Debit Against Booze 

N regard to the amount of food material 

used in making fermented beverages it 
is more difficult to secure information. 
Our laws are so drawn as to forbid the pub- 
lication of the data relating to the mate- 
rials used in the manufacture of beer. In 
this country the tax is not laid upon the 
amount of alcohol in the beer, but upon the 
volume of the beer. A beer of low alcoholic 
content, say two percent, pays the same 
tax per barrel as the beer of high alcoholic 
content, say six percent. A more just 
system of taxation would be to lay the 
tax upon the materials used rather than 
upon the product. 


Relentless war and a world food-shortage force mankind 


PUR EA U 


Director 


Bread? 


According to the state- 
ment of the brewers, 
since practically con- 
firmed by Department 
of Treasury tables 
204-1 and 204-2, the 
total amount of food 
grains used in the man- 
ufacture of beer during 
the past year was 70,- 
505,488 bushels. These 
grains consisted, in 
round numbers, of fifty- 
two million bushels of 
barley, sixteen million 
bushels of corn and its 
products, and two and 
one-half million bushels 
of rice. Combining, 
now, the amount of 
grain used in the manu- 
facture of distilled spir- 
its with that used in 
the manufacture of fer- 
mented beverages, we 
have a total, in round 
numbers, of 110,500,000 
bushels. This is no in- 
considerable amount in 
view of the world-wide 
threat of famine. 

There is no more use- 
ful food, and very little 
that is utilized more 
completely, than cereal 
grains. Their content 
of water is low, averag- 
ing about twelve per- 
cent. Thus every pound 
of a cereal grain has 
about eighty-eight per- 
cent of nutrients. Fully ninety percent of 
these nutrients are utilized as food. One 
pound of cereal furnishes, in round num- 
bers, four-fifths of a pound of available 
food-materials. ‘When we compare this 
with meat, having sixty percent of water and 
often twenty-five percent of bone, or with 
milk, which has eighty-eight percent of 
water, or with succulent vegetables, which 
have ninety-two percent of water, we see 
the superiority of cereals as nourishment 
for man. The elimination of one hundred 
and ten million bushels of this material 
from our food-supply, although only a 
small percentage of our toi! cereal prod- 
uct, is yet an ominous diminution of the 
necessities of life. A pound of cereal, say 
wheat, furnishes eighteen hundred calories. 
The total number of calories the average 
man needs a day is, in round numbers, 
twenty-six hundred. Thus a single pound 
of cereal will furnish more than two-thirds 
of the daily necessary energy and food 
material for the average man. Assuming 
that a bushel of grain used up in the man- 
ufacture of spirits has an average weight of 
fifty-six pounds, forty-five pounds of avail- 
able food are lost. To make my point still 
more concrete, let me say that the amount 
of food grains used in the manufacture of 
distilled spirits and of fermented beverages 
in a year would support with a generous 
cereal allowance the whole population of 

so 
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the United States for fifty days. If the 
manufacture of all alcoholic beverages 
from cereals were stopped, we would be 
fifty days farther from starvation from 
harvest to harvest. 

So much for the brief in favor of the 
people. In every discussion of a vital 
problem all sides of the proposition should 
be fairly presented. First of all, every one 
will grant that industrial alcohol is a neces- 
sity in time of peace and a supreme neces- 
sity in time of war. Statistics show that, 
in round numbers, fifty million taxable 
gallons of alcohol were denatured for in- 
dustrial purposes in the United States 
during the last fiscal year. We have now 
entered a state of war. It is self-evident 
that a much larger quantity of industrial 
alcohol will be required during the present 
fiscal year. To be generous in its allow- 
ance I will admit that double the amount 
of last year will probably be necessary. 


Securing the Necessary Industrial Alcohol 


Ae the present time a very large per- 
centage of all distilled spirits is made 
by the fermentation of molasses. In the 
sugar industry, as developed by modern 
appliances, the molasses, which is the by- 
product of the crystallization of sugar, has 
become less and less suitable for consump- 
tion. In one great branch of the sugar 
industry, that of making beet-sugar, the 
molasses is inedible, being denatured by 
nature. Beet-molasses has a bad odor, a 
bitter, soapy taste, due to the potash salts 
particularly, in which the beet is very rich. 
In the cane-sugar industry the improve- 
ments in the extraction of sugar have de- 
based the quality of the molasses so that 
New Orleans molasses is quite a different 
proposition from the excellent product it 
was in olden times. In addition to this it is 
quite customary, especially in this country, 
to saturate the cane-juices with the fumes 
of burning sulfur. These fumes are con- 
centrated in the molasses so as to make it 
practically inedible. Thus a great source 
of alcohol is secured which can be utilized 
without much inroad upon human food. 
In the nearby areas of Cuba and Porto 
Rico immense quantities of molasses are 
produced. This all can be used in the man- 
ufacture of industrial alcohol. There are 
other wastes, ioo, which are utilizable for 
this purpose. The refuse of the canneries 
where sweet corn is put up is rich in alco- 
hol-forming materials. The waste prod- 
ucts of the apple and peach orchards of 
the country, unsuitable even for the manu- 
facture of cider, might be utilized in the 
production of alcohol. Moldy grains, un- 
suitable for human or animal consumption, 
or frost-bitten grains, likewise unsuitable 
for consumption for human food, may allbe 
devoted to this purpose. It will not be 
difficult to secure all the industrial alcohol 
desired, even in time of war, from sources 
that do not diminish the stores of foods fit 
for human consumption. And if we must 
avoid making industrial alcohol—one of the 
great necessities of war—from human food, 
how much more essential it is not to make 
alcoholic beverages from food-material. 

I come now to consider the plea made by 
the brewers, that there is practically no 
loss in human food by using barley in the 
manufacture of beer. This is based on 
two assumptions: first, that the human 
animal does not eat barley; and second, 
that after the barley has been turned into 
beer it and its residues are still quite as 


Booze or Bread? 


valuable for food as the grains from which 
they were produced. Let us look for a 
moment at the merit of this argument. 
Barley is an excellent food for man. That 
it is not more generally eaten is explained 
by the fact that it brings a higher price as 
material for fermentation. It is used both 
in the preparation of malt and as a direct 
source of alcohol. 

The brewers estimate that thirty-five 
percent of the grains used in making beer 
are returned to the farmer as a better milk- 
producing cattle feed than if fed in their 
original state. In other words their argu- 
ment is that nearly twenty-five million 
bushels of the seventy and one-half million 
bushels of grain used in brewing go back as 
cattle or dairy food to the farmer. In the 
manufacture of beer there is extracted from 
the grains practically all the starch that 
they contain. As barley, corn, and rice, the 
chief grains used in the production of beer, 
all contain large quantities of starch, the 
above contention does not seem to be well 
founded. All the starch contained in the 
grains is converted into alcohol and carbon 
dioxid, with the exception of the extract 
remaining in the beer, which is principally 
dextrin derived from starch. In addition 
to this a considerable quantity of other 
substances is extracted and appears in the 
beer, namely, some protein and some 
mineral substances. Thus it does not seem 
possible that one-third of the total quantity 
of grains used is returned to the farmer in 
the form of cattle feed. We may assume 
that the grains used consist of seventy 
percent starch. That leaves only thirty 
percent, including the moisture, which is 
equivalent to twelve percent, that could 
possibly be returned. A fair estimate of the 
amount returned would be about fifteen 
percent, in my opinion, or at most seven- 
teen percent of the original weight of the 
grain. This residue, valuable as it is as a 
cattle feed, is not suitable for human nutri- 
tion directly. The amount of milk and 
beef that it produces is returned to man 
as a valuable food-product. 


Is Beer a Food? 


OW much food is there in the beer 
that is made? The alcohol in the 
beer, which represents a part of the starch 
which has been destroyed, the rest of it 
having gone off as gas, is indeed burned in 
the body when taken in moderation, and 
produces heat and energy. In this respect 
it resembles the function of the starch it- 
self. On the other hand, we must not forget 
that alcohol, even in small quantities, is 
toxic. Furthermore, nature immediately 
exerts all her powers to rid the body of this 
toxic substance, whether by oxidation or 
otherwise. The energy consumed in freeing 
the body of this poison is undoubtedly 
quite as great as the amount of energy se- 
cured by its combustion in the tissues. 
Thus the very best argument in favor of 
alcohol that can be made reduces it simply 
to a neutral body so far as nutrition is con- 
cerned. The dextrin, on the other hand, is 
capable of oxidation and the production 
of energy, and is not a poisonous or dele- 
terious substance. It may therefore be 
regarded as actual food. The same is 
true of the small amount of protein which 
the beer contains. It is fair to allow the 
beer at five percent of its weight as capable 
of being utilized as food. 
The cold fact remains that in the manu- 
facture of beer and whiskey from cereals 


immense quantities of starch are de- 
stroyed. Apparently two billion five. 
hundred million pounds of starch are an- 
nually consumed in this country in the 
making of beer alone, an amount that 
would provide our population with its 
normal quantity of this material for more 
than a month! If we add to the food- 
supply what can be saved by the elimina- 
tion of alcoholic beverages of all kinds and 
then use that food-supply in its natural 
state as nearly as possible, conserving 
every particle of the grain, we will have 
solved one dominant factor of alimentation. 


What of Wine and Brandy? 


HERE is another source of foods, not 
connected with cereal grains but inti- 
mately connected with the argument for 
war prohibition, that we should not lose 
sight of. I refer to the manufacture of 
wine and brandy. By wine I mean the 
fermented fruits of all descriptions and by 
brandy the distillate of these fermented 
fruits. It is true that the wine industry is 
not a very large one in the United States. 
If the manufacture of wine’were prohibited 
during the war it would affect, particularly, 
California and parts of New York and 
Ohio. But we have in this case the same 
recompense as in the saving of cereal 
grains. The fruit-juices themselves are 
excellent foods and by modern methods 
may be perfectly preserved. I think no 
one will deny that the quantity of grape- 
juice sufficient to make a gallon of wine 
will be far more useful as human food if 
preserved without fermentation. It would 
require some time to provide for the can- 
ning of the fruit-juices which now go into 
the manufacture of wine and brandy, but 
this could be done, or, better yet, the fruits 
may be dried, as in the manufacture of 
raisins. For this reason there would be no 
great loss, although some inconvenience, in 
converting all the fruit materials now used 
for fermentation into a more valuable food- 
product than could possibly be secured in 
the manufacture of wine. 

I can not refrain from saying a word in 
conclusion respecting the effect of war 
prohibition upon the efficiency of our fight- 
ing men. I can remember when it was a 
common idea that men were more brilliant 
mentally and more efficient physically if 
slightly intoxicated, that is: stimulated 
by alcohol. Recent investigations of a 
rigidly scientific character have shown 
the fallacy of this old obsession. We now 
know that our generals will be more com- 
petent to command and our soldiers more 
efficient in obeying if beverage alcohol in 
every form and shape except for medicinal 
purposes-is eliminated from our country. 
Thus not only will our available food- 
supply be immensely increased, but also 
the efficiency of our army and navy will 
be promoted by a rigid war prohibition. 
The object lesson that such a prohibition 
would give our people, in my opinion, 
would render it extremely difficult to re- 
turn to the old condition after the war is 
over. Thus it seems probable to me that 
if this great conflict terminates as every 
patriotic man hopes it may, two great 
blessings will be conferred upon humanity, 
namely, political freedom, implying world- 
wide democracy, and the establishment oi 
prohibition throughout all the nations 
of the world. Let us hope that these two 
great blessings will be consummated. 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 94) 
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A Balloon Party for Long Summer 
Afternoons with Children 


Home from School 


Verses by Claudia Cranston 





F Once on a time a Fairy Prince 
Flew down among the toy 
And charmed this chick into a cake 
For little girls and boys. 




















That gay deceiver Bunnie Brown 
A rabbit is on sight, 

But just a cookie crisp and round, 

You find he ts on bite. 


Each guest can ratse his own tce-cream 


At every plate upon the table ; : —_, 
A golden basket round ERE are suggestions to while away a sum- In this ~~ flower-pot, 
mer’s afternoon, and on receipt of letter post- For it's a baking s-dish dressed up 

To look like what it’s not. 


Is heaped with colored candy moons 

At thirty cents a pound. age, instructions will be sent for making round 
chicken and rabbit cookies; basket and balloon 
centerpiece for table; souvenirs to take home; and 
flower-pot ice-cream holders. A menu suitable for 
children will be included, and balloon games for in- 
doors and out. On receipt of check or money- 
order we will buy for you rubber balloons in any 
color for 5, 10, or 15 cents each; cats, kewpies, or 
bears, as shown on tray, 10 cents each; dogs, 15 
cents each; chickens, 20 cents each; gold baskets, 
ro cents each; round colored candies to fill baskets, 
30 cents a lb. Address Entertainment Editor 
Goop HousEKEEPING, 119 West 4o St., N. Y. City. 





All the children at the party 
Make themselves some souvenirs 
With a box of colored pencils 
And a little pair of shears. 


A race in blowing toy balloons, 
I jus st the game for fun; 

a 

You throw balloons iato the air, 
You blow, and thea you run. 


lere’s a hen witho out her chickens, 
There's a Kewpte, there’s a bear, 
Or a kitten or a ‘puppy: 

You may choose one for your share. 





*Stead of pastries at the party 
There’s a jJavor for each guest, 

They are passed for you to choose from; 
Take just one and leave the rest— 
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Rich in color and beautiful in detail is this piece of Old 
English needlework, part of which is in relief. The raised 
embroidery used in the design is known as “stump work” 


ers who choose 


“The Home,” designed and wrought by Marguerite and 
William Zorach, expresses the freedom of the modern work- 
worsted and stitches for their medium 


~ .The COURT of the CONNOISSEUR. 


A Revi 


OR almost every woman, needle- 
work has a certain fascination. 
Perhaps her appreciation of the 
art comes as a heritage from 

many generations of women who plied 
the needle with quick-fingered skill and 
who had a quiet delight in the making of 
perfect stitches. The modern woman, 
no less than the woman of ancient times, 
finds joy in this form of artistry. Though 
the term needlework has been broadly 
used, from the standpoint of the connois- 
seur it refers to fine stitches, usually made 
on canvas, wrought by the women of me- 
dievaltimes. From the famous petite pointe 
used in mural decorations and the cover- 
ings of ancient chairs to the simple cross- 
stitch, variations of which are found in 
the needlework of many countries, num- 
bers of beautiful stitches have come down 
to us. And the skill with which these 
ladies of long ago used them in design 
inspires us to imitate their work as well 
as to invent new and beautiful patterns. 


Revival of Ancient Stitches 


Today we find the growing use of nee- 
dlework in all branches of art. It is em- 
ployed in mural decoration and other 
forms of interior decoration as well as for 
the ornamentation of garments. It is 
used to make landscape panels, and floral 
or conventional designs for the decora- 
tion of walls, even in simple homes, and it 
calls forth the skill of artists of repute. 

In our present-day enthusiasm for 
artistic needlework, we should be warned 
against extremes by the disasters of 
thirty years ago. Who does not remem- 
ber the sins committed in the name of art 
at the time when the “Decorative Sis- 
ters’’ were adorning theic Mother Hub- 
bard gowns with sun-flowers and orna- 
menting the walls of their homes and 


their furniture with multicolored designs 
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By Churchill Ripley 





“The Waterfall” by the Zorachs is a panel of 
ultra-modern character, but suggesting Span- 
ish embroidery of the Seventeenth Century 


al of Ancient Stitches in Modern Needlework 


worked: with worsted? The craze de- 
veloped in all sorts of grotesque ways 
under the excitement of the hour, and the 
irrational desire to decorate everything 
within reach. In order to avoid such ex- 
tremes in the present revival of needle- 
work, it is advisable to understand thor- 
oughly the principles of the modern 
craftsmen and artists who choose stitches 
and worsted as their medium, and, in the 
end, to judge for oneself how far they 
should be adopted. 

These principles are defined in many 
studios where extremists are resorting to 
unusual methods and have made use of 
wools to express emphatically their eman- 
cipation from traditional limitations and 
their willingness to avail themselves of any 
medium of expression. These modernists 
claim that neither painting nor weaving 
offers as great freedom to the worker as 
does wool threaded in and out of a fabric. 
“The Waterfall” and ‘‘The Home” 
shown here, which were designed and 
executed by Marguerite and William Zo- 
rach, are examples of the freedom found 
in modern needlework. Both make a 
unique appeal from a decorative stand- 
point and are in strong contrast to the old 
English needlework, a square of which is 
shown at the top of this page to the left. 


Historic Stitches 


But until we have glanced back into 
the past in order to follow the develop- 
ment of needlecraft, we will not be suffi- 
ciently discerning to interpret or judge 
the modern adaptation of it. Historic 
stitches have been revived because they 
have been found a!l that are necessary to 
work out every kind of detail in modern 
needlework. It is very seldom that a new 
stitch is required or invented. The samp- 
ler illustrated on the opposite page shows 
many of these fundamental stitches, in- 
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Grace and quaint charm make this 
needlework picture a rare posses- 
sion of Mr. Francis D. Brinton, of 
West Chester, Pennsylvania, who 
loaned it through his interest 
in “The Court of the Connoisseur” 


cluding some ten ways of the 
straight or Holbein stitch and 
thirteen of the cross-stitch. From 
these each person may work out 
her own decorative schemes, either 
using individual stitches or by 
an effective combination of them. 
Besides these, wavy and zigzag 
water stitches in wave and wave- 
crest forms, brick and _ stone 
stitches, grass, leaf, and flower 
stitches are all found in old de- 
signs and are applied today for 
the decoration of textiles or for 
mural hangings. There is a ro- 
mance about these ancient 
stitches, and the study of their 
origin, use, decadence, and the 
revival of hand-wrought hang- 
ings leads us into the maze and 
mysteries of medieval history. 
Between the stitches we catch a 
glimpse of the noblewomen who 
made them while their lords 
were away at war or tournament. 
Through the long days, they 
wrought with silks and wools on 
canvas and linen, and perhaps it 
was the quiet work of their fin- 
gers that brought them peace and 
poise in those troublesome times. 


Cross-Stitch 


UST as the first crude motifs of 

design are strangely alike even 
though they were the work of 
peoples in far-distant parts of the 
world, so the first stitches have 
semblance. The cross-stitch, one 
of the most ancient of all, is com- 
mon to many peoples. From Eng- 
land and France, south into Spain 
and Italy, and from furthest 
south to the extreme north in 
Norway, Sweden, and Russia, the 
famous stitch traveled, adding in 
each place distinctive peculiari- 
ties, so that it is possible to de- 
termine the nationality of hand 
embroideries. The influence which 
this cross-stitch had on Greek, 


Rare old bits of mural decoration 
that have come down to us today 
show that such historical scenes 
as Harold’s coming to anchor on 
the coast of Normandy were once 
graphically depicted in embroidery 
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This sampler with its ten types 
of straight or Holbein stitch, 
and thirteen varieties of cross- 
stitch, suggests all sorts of possi- 
bilities. Directions and work- 
ing diagrams for making these 
and other famous stitches will 
be sent for a two-cent stamp. 
Address Churchill Ripley 

















Old wood-cuts suggest embroidery. 
Long lines of drapery may be done 
in straight stitch, hair in rope 
stitch, brick in Holbein or flat stitch. 
And for the solid parts of the de- 
sign, use fine chain or satin stitch 


Italian, and Turkish embroi- 
deries is easily detected. Some of 
these cross-stitches look almost 
like braiding or plaiting. The 
Spanish variety, for instance, is 
a plaited stitch, often irregularly 
made, but in such a way as to 
fill the space fully. Itis firm and 
used for floor coverings. 


Petite Pointe 


NOTHER famous stitch is 
petite pointe which, like cross- 
stitch, can be worked on canvas or 
on any material in which the 
threads may be counted. It con- 
sists of a single slanting stitch 
taken over one thread of the mate- 
rial. Very delicate effecis are pro- 
duced by it. Laces in antique 
needlework are often made in petite 
pointe; larger stitches being used 
for other parts of the design. Fine 
canvas is employed for the faces 
thus wrought, and this is appli- 
quéd to the coarser material. To- 
day, we use this same method. 
Chain-Stitch 
HAIN-STITCH, ancient in its 
conception, has an important 
place in modern needlework, and 
with stem-stitch outlines the 
main portion of most designs— 
designs used for the ornamenta- 
tion of clothing as well as for 
hangings, mural and furniture 
decoration. No stitch is better 
adapted to filling space easily and 
effectively than is the universal 
chain-stitch. It is now used with 
great originality of design and 
color on the pockets of dresses. 
Bands and medallions of chain- 
stitch are also in vogue and are 
worked in concentric circles of 
bright, contrasting color. Every 
woman may experiment with 
stitches for such decoration, as 
well as in the finishing of seams 
and even (Concluded on page 134) 


The Bayeux tapestry, which was 
really needlework, suggests motifs 
that can be wrought in old stitches 
on linen for wall-hangings, which 
are most effective in rooms that are 
distinctly Old-English in period 
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HERE are few of us, indeed, who 
do not look forward with pleasure 
to week-end trips during the 
summer, and there are many of us who 
pack a suitcase quite frequently during 


that season. To make the preparations 
for the trip a pleasure, rather than a 
chore, there are certain traveling con- 


veniences that are not particularly costly, 

and yet add materially to the pleasure 

of a trip and the nicety of packing. 
And illustrated here are three different 


Black patent leather, or blue, 
black, green, purple, or brown mo- 
rocco hand bag, $3.50; child’s bag 
in colored leather, 50 cents. The 
case of black crépe-grained leather 
at the right assures 12 toilet arti- 
cles of good white celluloid, $7.50; 


white net afternoon veil, $2.10; 


white silk shetland motor veil, 
g5 cents; white chiffon sports veil, 
patterned in red or blue, $2.10. 


Green-gold filigree belt, $3.50; pat- 
ent-leather belt with purple, green, 
blue, white, or celluloid 
motifs, $1.90; black patent-leather 
or white kid, belt, nickel buckle, 
5° cents; 
or blue, 
in. wide, 
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orange 


seal belt, black, green, 
$1.50; pongee belt, 6 
blue and gold, $4.85 
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bags that are a pleasure and a comfort. 
One is a suitcase so large that it is prac- 
tically a small trunk, fitted with a place 
for hats and shoes, and with a separate 
compartment for lingerie. Another is a 
suitcase that could be carried easily by a 
woman, but yet boasts a tray. And these 


trays, by the way, are a joy, as dresses, 
shirtwaists, and even lingerie may be put in 
them, while the heavier things may go in 
the bottom. Sti!l another kind of bag shown 
is the overnight bag of black enameled 





For summer travel, or short week-end trips, the cape is 
the latest rival of the top-coat. The one at the left is of 
a particularly good value, and as smart as it can be to 
wear over a simple little dress like the dotted one shown, 
The material is an admirable quality of navy-blue men’s- 
wear serge with an excellent half lining of gay-colored 
novelty silk, and the workmanship is good; $18.50 


0 


When in one traveling-dress you can combine smartness, 
reasonableness of price, and suitability for wear in town 
as well as on the train, it is a happy purchase. 
that is just what happens when you buy the dress at 
the right of polka-dotted foulard. It is priced $29.50 in 
navy-blue or black with white dots, and with the vest 
and collar of a lovely quality of white Georgette crépe 
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duck. This type of bag is very smart, 
and if only one frock, toilet articles, and a 
nightgown are required, it will frequently 
answer. Another convenience is the dress- 
ing case. These are usually costly, but 
below is illustrated one of rare value, which 
folds in flat fashion to be slipped into the 
overnight bag, and holds a world of things. 

As the week-end trip is often a bit of a 
journey, a pretty frock suitable for the 
train, or fora dreary rainy afternoon, should 
the visitor be so unfortunate as to experi- 


Since an overnight bag as smart 
Jooking as the one at the right 
above may be had for $4.85, ever 
one is expected nowadays to be 
circumspect in the appearance of 
her baggage as in the charm of |} 
clothes. The bag is of black e1 
ameled duck, 12 in. long, 9% 
deep, fitted with mirror and pu 
The suitcase of black enamel 
duck, with a tray adjustable 
form one or two compartments, 
lined with colored moreen and h 
hound edges; 24 by 14 by 9% i 
to 28 by 1434 by 934 in., $6.85 
The larger suitcase is $20, and 
28 by 1714 by 13!4 in., or 30 | 
17)% by 14 in., of black enameled 
duck well reinforced with leath« 
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shirtwaist dress” 


in white dimity, 
to order in 





A bathing-suit is one 
of the things you 
must take for a trip 
to the shore, and in 
charm of design and 
materials, too, this 
one above is a happy 
surprise for $10, 
with a cotton com- 


One must have an all-round 
to wear 
on a trip, and here it is at 
the extreme right for $15 
or made 
white 
kerchief linen for $22.50 


hand- 



























When one is avisit- 
ing in summer, the 
end of a perfect day 
could not be more 
sweetly celebrated 
than by wearing the 
lovely evening gown 
at the left of delicate- 
ly apneelll digitech, 











bination included. It 
is black taffeta em- 
broidered in blue and 
tan. A pretty frock 

away tor 
afternoon is 


to take 


Sunday 












Georgette crépe. 
The ie is blue 
velvet, and a charm- 
ing  color-combina- 
tion it makes. The 
frock is $32.50, and 











$18 at the 
it. It is made 
over net, with a satin 
in white or any 
color such 
green or 

lavender 


girdle 
delicate 
as_ blue, 
a ] \ ely 


ence one, is that of dark dotted foulard 
shown at the top of the opposite page. 

Newer than the motor coat is the cape, 
and here is a rare bargain in dark blue 


serge, nicely lined and in excellent cut. 
This could be worn over the traveling 


dress, or carried on the arm and used as 
the occasion requires. 

Into the week-end baggage must go a 
simple dress for Saturday morning, and a 
pretty afternoon frock that would answer 
for the evening if necessary. An evening 
frock should be added for wear if there be a 
dance on Saturday evening. Then a 
bathing-suit for the week-end swim, and 
the all-important summer sweater. 

\nother nice article to take in the suit- 
would be one of the new gingham 

By the deft’ fingers these can be 
made over an old hat. For week-ends the 

uestion of hats is always a hard one, and 

may be well, if possible, to Wear a hat 

‘dark straw with some gay flowers, which 

uid not look inappropriate with the 

noon dress. Then the gingham or 


Ce c 


hats 
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No bag is packed until it has a 
sweater for mornings, and lucky the 
woman who packs the one at the top of 
the page, for it is serviceable, and good 
looking, and only $5.50. The material is 
gay Shetland wool in rose color, tan, or 
all white, and the sweater slips on over 
the head as fashion demands nowadays 


plain outing hat would answer for morning. 

And of what shall the dresses be that 
one packs to take away? The shirtwaist 
dress is preeminently smart for morning 
wear this season. It is to be found of 
china silk, gingham, or of a pretty dimity 
or handkerchief linen, such as the one 
illustrated on this page. The becoming 
collar and straight plaited skirt, with a 
pretty separate belt, are most attractive. 





We will buy for you, swithout charge for the 
ervice, anything shown with a price on this and 
adjacent pages, and you may return the things if 
they are not rig ght. Give your size, and the de- 






and number of the article desired, 
and enclose -order made pay- 
able to Good ical Ye Shopping Service for 
the price give Address Good Housekeeping 


She pping Seri 110 West 4o St., N. Y. City 


ption page 
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was chosen because 
it folds up to almost 
nothing and packs 
itself deftly into a 
tray of the suitcase, 
or even into a corner 
of the overnight bag 





And speaking of belts, see the array on the 
opposite page. The broad one, striped 
in soft colors, would be particularly pretty 
with the frock just described. 

If there is room in one’s bag, there should 
be a plain linen skirt and an extra waist. 
With these a sweater may be worn and 
with the sweater a narrow belt. Two belts 
of the right kind are illustrated opposite. 

If there is any motoring to be done, the 
smaller and closer fitting the hat, the 
better. It is nice to have one with a very 
small brim, which will take a veil, such as 
the silk shetland veil illustrated. 

There is a certain charm about all-white, 
and the afternoon dress selected is of white 
net. The waist has a net lining, and the 
skirt has a net lining with an extra flounce 
at the bottom. With a dress of this char- 
acter a pretty summer hat and white veil is 
attractive. Foran informal summer party, 
the net dress described could also be used 
for the evening. For evening wear, how- 
ever, a delightful Georgette crépe frock 
is shown. 





























Lovely to look upon, and made as 
beautifully as though your favor- 
ite dressmaking establishment had 
made it just for you, is the after- 
noon frock above, which to the 
witchery of summeriness adds the 
staying qualities of good wearing 
materials. It is priced $35, and 
is white, navy blue, black, or 
beige Georgette crépe with a 
lining of Japanese silk. The lis- 
som bit of drapery over the hips 
gives the last touch of softness 


No one makes frocks so svelte 
and slim as Lanvin, and the frock 
at the right is copied from one 
of her successful models. The 
top is of white handkerchief linen 
with a decorative stitchery in blue, 
and the rest is of navy blue linen 
with the stitching in white. For 
the price of $35 one seldom hopes 
to find a frock designed with such 
good taste and charm, and ex- 
ecuted with so faithful an atten- 
tion to details of workmanship 
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Afternoon Frocks for Summer Days 


Present and Summer Days 


to Come 





Marguerite et  Léonie 
made the saucy little hat 
above, with a daisy chain a 
A around the blue straw | 
\ crown, and a brim tipped 


facing. Estelle Mershon 


In frank imitation of a 
drum-major’s hat, pom- 
pous cockade at the front 
and all, is this round hat 
of liséré straw bound with 
narrow black braid for 
its trimming. Kurzman 
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One might wish it would always 

be afternoon when such a lovely 
afternoon dress as that above may 
be had for so little as $18. The 
material is a blowy white or- 
gandy, sheer and crisp 10 see, and 
as cool as you please to wear. 
The collar and sleeves have white 
net frilled at the edges, and 
squares of embroidered dots scat- 
tered with a prodigal hand are 
the trimming. The soft girdle 
is of pink, white, or blue satin 


Two colors in a washable frock, 
and combined as only the French 
know how to combine in color, 
is what we find in the smart dress 
at the ieft, copied faithfully from 
a Lanvin model. Gray -blue hand- 
kerchief linen forms the pic- 
turesque “offish” collar and the 
draped skirt yoke, and the rest, 
except the blue suéde belt, is of 
pink handkerchief linen with old 
blue stitchery. The price 1s 
$37.50, and the frock is charming 
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SEVEN 


The all white summer dress is always in de- 
mand, and here it is of white marquisette 
with pockets and collar embroidered. The 
girdle is of white, pink, blue, lavender, or 


green crushed satin. Sizes, 34 to 44; $12.50 


Every one wants a gingham dress, and this 
one with violet, blue, or pink checks, makes a 
pretty picture; $9.75 Or, if you prefer, you 
may have the frock in solid colored dark blue 
taficia with the collar of white satin; $24.50 
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The china silk frock is grate- 
fully cool on a summer’s 
day, and in this one at the 
right one is assured many an 
hour of real satisfaction. 
It may be had in white or 
black, with plaits to form a 
panel effect. The price is $9.75 


She who wishes to wear khaki 
may do so with a sense of 
getting the very best to be 
had for her money when she 
wears the sailor blouse dress 
in the middle at the right; 
khaki twill in khaki color or 
navy blue union linen, $7.50 


WAYS OF WEARING A “WASH” DRESS 












If you wish, you may have the frock at the 
left all white, or you may have it with the 
embroidered dots blue, rose, or lavender; it 
is of white cotton voile, with organdy collar 
and cuffs, and entre deux trimming; $18 


When a frock of voile like that be1ow may 
be had for $5.75, one finds it a pleasure 
to practise economy. And by economy one 
does not suffer in quality, for the dress is a 
good white, rose, or blue voile and organdy 


The articles illustrated on this aud adjacent 
pages are novelties peculiar to the New York 
shops, and we will be glad to buy them for you 
without extra charge for the service. It is not 
the aim of the Shopping Service, however, to 
illustrate trade-marked goods, staples, or any 
other merchandise nationally advertised and 
distributed through the retail trade 
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The shirtwaist dress, the 
best of dresses at the lowest 
price, is shown at the left, 
of candy striped voile, and 
ene could scarcely fancy a 
more practical dress. The 
collar is white lawn, the stripes 
pink, blue, or lavender; $8.75 


Upon receipt of check or 
money order we wili buy for 
you, without extra charge, 
anything on these two pages, or 
furnish addresses where they 
may be bought. Good House- 
keeping Shopping Service, 
119 W. 4o St., New York City 
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Verses by Claudia Cranston 






























Sketches by Robert McQuinn 


PROLOG 


From work at a summer desk in town 
A motor trip was my reaction, 


And in the fads of country life 
I found a most complete distraction. 
A 


The education I received 
Old Time can ne'er abolish, 

For a rolling stone will gather no moss 
But it gets somewhat of polish. 


The care that infests a summer morn 
The hum of a motor muffles, 

And my heart leaped up at the fashion new 
Of a girl in gingham ruffles. 


Then I met this maid on th countryside, 
Who eyed me with her goggles, 
“TI want to stand by the khaki,” she said, 
,’ 


“But my nice new musket wogeles.’ | 


And next I whizzed by a bathing-beach, 
Where I called to the chauffeur, “Halt! 
PU be hanged if I don’t look backward here, 
If it turns me into salt.” 





Next, fads were checkered sun and shade 
*Neath a parasol of gingham, 
And my heart was filled with songs of praise 
So I stopped in the shade to sing ’em. 
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With milk and honey flowing, 
And drank to a motorist with mine eyes, 
ii ith her motor veil ablowing. 


E I poused at noon a a wayside inn, 





Then I dallied a bit at a country club, 

With a girl in a sleeveless jacket, 
Which she said was the newest tennis coat, 
And she carried a tennis-racket. 


When the poplars lengthened along the way 
I rested in my roaming, 

Where a lady in summer furs poured tea, 
And sped me on my homing. 


And then at the end of a perfect day, 
I motored back toward town, 

And dined at home in the candlelight, 
With my wife in her evening gown. 


EPILOG 


Ind now, my friends, the moral, 
I’m sure you'll understand, 
Ind follow in the motor prints 
I left upon the sand. 
J I 
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The inexpensive waist that 1s well made is not 
to be found by mere asking; some one has 
to hunt for it. Good Housekeeping has 
hunted and on receipt of check or money- 
order we will buy any of these waists for 
you. Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


You just knew it was French, but you won- 
dered how it could be priced so low as $3.95? 
The reason is that it was copied, every seam, 
from one of the daintiest French models of 
the season, in fine white voile, wee flutings, 
and all. The round neck is particularly 
summery and is youthfully becoming in line 


It is a satisfaction to know the linen you buy is 
pure linen, and in the smock below you may be 
sure of it, though the price is only $3.95. It is slip- 
on-over-the-head, and is white with green, rose, 
gold, or blue trimmings. The lacing at the neck 
in front and the belt and pocket arrangement 
are features especially attractive in a smock 
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The Inexpensive Waist That 1s 








Worthy in every respect of the familiar Good 
Housekeeping guarantee of genuine value is 
this waist of 'rench voile for $2.00, a price 
unusual for such fineness of materials and 
workmanship. The collar and cuits are of 
white organdy and Valenciennes lace and 
the fine tucking adds a finishing touch 
that is especially tasteful and attractive 
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Something smart and new is the lacy 
summery looking blouse with a high 
neck, and this one may be worn 
either high or low. It is of white 
voile and a good cream Valen- 
ciennes lace such as are unusual 
in a waist priced as low as $2 


Well Made and Nice Enough 


to Wear Anywhere 


Just the sort of waist you would pick up at the 
Gallery Lafayette in Paris? Of course, for that 
is where it came from, and though it is machine- 
made it is French-made, too, of coin-dotted 
white lawn with blue, pink, or heliotrope dots; 
and it is a truly something different waist; $2 


The smock holds sway, and for wear as a prac- 
tical summer shirtwaist it has no peer. This 
one below is of white, china-blue, or flesh- 
colored French voile, and is finished with 
cordings and tiny buttons down the front, 
and two pockets for a bit of trimming; $3.95 
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French and Hand-made Are Passwords 
for These Waists,and the Dresses 
Speak for Themselves 





Delightful French origin is proclaimed in the 
nice cording of this waist of white batiste, hand- 
made, and hand-hemstitched, and priced $5 


As nicely made as though you did it yourself 
is the gingham dress below, freshly striped in 
yellow and green, blue, or rose. Price, $18.50 





French and hand-made, and of a flower- 
like daintiness, is this blouse of French 
batiste, exquisite in sheerness. It is 
white, piped with blue or flesh color, 
and the square neck makes it look like a 
dress if worn with a separate skirt; $6.95 








She who dresses with a fine dis- 
crimination will recognize at once 
that this Russian dress of hand- 
kerchief linen is for her. It may 
be had for $19.75 in Alice blue, 
pink, white, green, or lavender, 
with well-done hemstitching 





Very beautifully made, and of a crépe de 
Chine admirable in texture and durability, 
is this waist and skirt, with a belt and 
pocket arrangement borrowed from a 
soldier’s uniform. It may be had in black, 
navy blue, white, or flesh color for $29.50 


Something surprising in value nowadays is a 

French waist for $5.00, all hand-made and 

hand-hemstitched, and of lovely white French 

batiste. It has the frilly plaited ruffle that is so 

crisply becoming in summer. It is well cut, 

and the seams are nicely corded everywhere 
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Shop where you will outside New York, you 
will not find these newest frocks and waists 
at the reasonable prices our careful shopping 
has found them for you. On receipt of check 
or money-order we will buy them for you 


here. Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 




















SOLVING THE PROBLEM OF THE LARGE FIGURE 


HERE are many large women 
whose figures are in perfect pro- 
portion, but who have found it 

very difficult to buy ready-made clothes. 
However, the need for well-made, well- 
fitted dresses to suit the lines of such fig- 
ures has been met. Indeed, all ready- 
made garments have reached a rare excel- 
lence in fit, and the average ready-made 
garment is so much better in fit, style, and 
line than any but those made by the best 
dressmakers that increasing numbers of 
women find it both a convenience and a 
satisfaction to buy by far the larger part 
of their clothes ready-made. 

Of course the woman with a large bust- 
measure still has her difficulties in select- 
ing ready-made clothes, but in good shops 
such figures have been suited, and the gar- 
ments illustrated here have been scientif- 
ically cut to fit them. Every good point of 
such figures has been studied, and is 
brought out by these dresses. The lines 
are long, and there is fulness across the 
back, underneath the arm, and especially 





In the dress above, the color, the slanted 

belt, and the knife-plaited lengths from yoke 

to hem give length of line and slimness. 

The material is plain black and black and 

white voile with a good lining, and an inner 

belt; bust-measure 39 to 51 in.; $12.75 
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The semi-fitted line of the irock above, for 
$24.50, was planned especially to give the 
desired silhouette to the large figure, and the 
material is china silk, which always means cool- 
ness and charm; black or white silk lined with 
Japanese silk; the bust-measure 39 to 51 in. 


Up and down tucks on the front accomplish 
wonders in making the waist below becoming 
in line to the very large figure. The waist is of 
a lovely white Georgette crépe with china blue 
or black trimmings, and is priced $10.75, a 
particularly good value; 46 to 56 bust-measure 





in the armhole and over the muscle of the 
forearm. In fact, throughout, the most 
careful attention has been given to com- 
bine a smart-looking dress with a comfort- 
able one. The most experienced tailors 
and dressmakers have bent their best ener- 
gies to make well-fitting, becoming dresses 
and waists for the woman whose bust- 
measure ranges from 39 to 51 for dresses, 
and from 46 to 56 for separate waists. If 
dresses are required as high as 56 inches 
in bust-measure, arrangements can be 
made upon request to get them. 

The illustrations show a china silk dress, 
which comes in either black or white, and 
is so useful for summer; a pretty voile 
afternoon dress in black and white, which 
is particularly nice for church or afternoon 
wear, as well as for the house; and a light- 
colored voile-like tissue dress in white with 
a tiny stripe, which is a delightful summer 
frock. The waist (Continued on page 124) 
On receipt of check or money-order we will buy for 
you anything shown on this page promptly. 


Address Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 





Stripes adroitly used are always accept- 
able to the woman with a large figure, 
and this frock of striped voile-like tis- 
sue is especially suited to her. It 
may be had in white and black, las 
ender, or Copenhagen blue striped 
tissue for $8.50, 39 to 51 in. bust 
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HERE is a certain type of 
summer dress that is quite 
-asy to make at home, es- 
pecially if a good pattern is 
provided, and here it is represented 
in two dresses of gingham for morn- 
ing wear, and two of softer stuffs for 
wear in the summer aiternoons. 
The gingham dress, which is tak- 
ing the season by storm, makes a 
most effective frock, and those illus- 
trated here of checked gingham have 
pretty original touches, but are so 
simple they could be made without 
difficulty by even the inexperienced 
seamstress. It is a little difficult to 
quote prices of materials, as they 
are varying considerably now on ac- 
count of war conditions. Moreover, the 
prices vary somewhat in different parts of 
the country. Gingham, however, can usu- 
ally be bought in the neighborhood of 4oc a 
yard, 45 inches inwidth. These little frocks, 
which} require about 5 yds. of gingham each, 
could be made at home for about $2.50 
each. Fine white batiste or organdy 
would be prettiest for the chemisettes; this 
material is included in the price given 
hove for the cost of the dresses. 


The Gingham Dress and Hat 


For street wear, even in some of the lar- 
er cities, these gingham dresses made in 
ave blue and white checked gingham, 
ith a plain colored hem, would not only 
in good taste, but most practical, as they 


Patterns and Designs for 
Fitting Fashions to 
Your Funds 


She who wishes to economize in the amount 
of work on a frock, as well as to use reasonably- 
priced materials, will want to make the simply 
designed trock at the left of cotton tissue with 
its own colorful stripes for most of the trimming 


The woman with clever fingers and a good pat- 
tern can do wonders in copying the charming 
dress at the right, made by Chéruit in Paris. It 
could be developed very prettily indeed in blue 
and white dotted Swiss with a contrasting hem 


Of course you want to make the gingham 
dress which is taking the season by storm, and 
here are two models originally planned, but so 
simple that no one need hesitate to try making 


Pattern and material, too, these dresses 
can be made for about $2.50 each 


them. 


Patterns will be furnished for any of the models 
illustrated on this page. Order by full description 
of the model desired, and give careful measure- 
ments. Patterns are twenty-five cents for waist 
or skirt and fifty cents for a complete costume 








can be washed. And it must be remem- 
bered that this year the gingham hat is a 
novelty of the season. Perhaps an old 
straw hat of last year which is somewhat 
faded could be covered with the ging- 
ham of the dress, and faced with a solid 
color to be worn on sunshiny summer days. 

The striped cotton tissue, which is to 
be found in so many charming color-com- 
binations, would be particularly pretty 
for the striped afternoon dress shown above 

















at the left. Here is a dress that 
would be especially becoming to the 
rather full figure, as the arrangement 
of the plaits. the small hip yoke 
across the sides, and the effective 
collar and cuffs of white batiste ac- 
centuate the best lines of such 
figure and give a slender effect. 
Afternoon Dresses 

This dress requires 6 yards of ma- 
terial 36 inches wide, and would cost 
in the neighborhood of $2.00. This 
dress would be equally pretty in 
summer silk. A black and white 
striped silk, with white Georgette 
crépe collar and cufis, would be most 
attractive. This would cost ap- 
proximately $10.00. A girdle of black or 
white beads could be used, or a bit of fringe 
could complete the sash ends of the silk. 

Polka-dotted materials have found a 
warm welcome this year, and here is a 
Chéruit model that was made of blue 
surah dotted in white, with a border of 
blue pongee stenciled in red. The edging 
of the collar, the girdle, and the drapery 
of the skirt are of red crépe de Chine. 
This model would be equally pretty carried 
out in blue and white dotted Swiss, with 
the hem and pipings either of navy blue or 
rose colored, or even the popular gold- 
colored material of the season. In dotted 
Swiss it would require 5 yds. of material 
36 inches wide, and would perhaps cost 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $2.50. 
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GOING AWAY GIFTS FOR OUR SOLDIERS 4 


Soidier’s kit of Jeather-edged tan canvas, 
with rubber-lined case for wet tooth 
brushes; fitted with articles as shown, $4 


Fitted with bandages and first-aid remedies 
recommended by the Red Cross is this 
kit of leather-bound brown canvas; $2.75 












The soldiers in the trenches appreciate 
a wrist watch, and here is one on a pig- 
skin strap; it has an unbreakable glass 
face and a radium dial which will show 
the time in the dark; nickel case; $7 
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Sewing-kits for soldiers have proved to ; dc 
be a great help in times of trouble, ‘ pé 
and below is one you may wish to send i gE 
to Plattsburg. It is fitted with thread | 
and needles and snappers; 65 cents , 5 
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The bad luck of breaking his mirror will not happen to the 
soldier to whom you send an unbreakable trench mirror 
of steel highly polished; in brown canvas case, 35 cents 
Two pictures a soldier wishes to have with him always 
will fit into this case of long-grained leather in deep blue, 
green, tan, or black. The case is 6 by 4 inches; $2 
To Camp in Comfort is a Modern Art, as 


Inexpensive as [t ts Pleasant 


Shipping charges on garden basket and cretonne 
set on opposite page and on articles on this page, 
except cooking outfit and table, are free every- 
where; on all other articles on opposite page 
shipping charges are free in 50 mi. of N.Y. City; 
on cooking outfit and table paid by the purchaser 


in a camp, is a comfortable chair, and here it 
is, at the left, with a canvas seat on a metal 
frame: chair folds into a compact case of 
black enameled duck; the price complete is $3 


COOKING OUTFIT AND TABLE 
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HE important thing about the 

camping equipment shown above 
and at the extreme right is its com- 
pleteness, and the ease with which it 
may be carried in a machine or by 
hand. It consists of an iron stand, a 
frying-pan, a fork, two grills, and 
table. The table folds up and fits into 
one oilcloth-lined bag of brown or green 
burlap, and the cooking outfit into an 
other. Both bags have handles to carry 
them by. The price of the set is $12 
complete, or $6 each for the table out- 
fit or the cooking outfit separately. 
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One of the conveniences of home you may b 
have just as well as not on a motor trip, or ¢ 
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“FINISHING TOUCHES” FOUND IN NOVELTY SHOPS 





Summer breezes are blowing, and here is a 
door-stop to hold the door, breezes or no; 

ainted metal with black base and a 
gay-colored bouquet top; 7 in. high, $1 
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Six things may be served in this relish dish of 
engraved glass with five compartments and a 
caviar or mayonnaise cup. When the compart- 
ments are removed, a glass cake dish remains, 
1214 in. across; $3.50. The metal curtain-pins 
below, white basket, colored flowers; $1.50 a pair 










Colorings varied as a 
flower garden are 
found in this summer 
lamp with a base of 
Della-Robbia pottery 
and a painted paper 
shade to match; base 
8 by 4 in.; lamp 17 in. 
high over all; $15 












The china bird on top of the stand above 
will whisper where you can find the twine. 
The base is wood, and it and the bird 
are rose, blue, yellow, or green, $1 
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Summery for the dining-table is the dish above 
in a lovely Colonial design. It is of an excel- 
lent quality of clear glass, 8% in. high; $1.35. 
The Colonial glass candlesticks are $1.50 a pair. 
Wood basket below, stained willow, $5.50; 
painted white or brown with gay flowers, $8.50 


A garden basket with 
a pointed end; brown 
or green wicker with 
colored flowers, $6; 
14 to I5 in. high 










A charmingly colorful cretonne set is that shown 
below and at the right. The bureau scarf, 54 
by 18 in., is 65 cents; square cover, 30 by 30 in., 
65 cents; 16 in. ’round pillow, 50 cents. The 
cretonne is cream with gold and brown stripe 
on pink and green flowers; set of 7 pieces, $3.65 












PHOTCGRAPHS BY 
BRADLEY AND MERRILL 


On receipt of check 
or money-order we 
will buy for you, 
without extra charge, 
anything on these tvo 
pages, or furnish ad- 
dresses where they 
may be bought. Good 
Housekeeping Shop- 
ping Service 





Below is the cretonne desk-set and at the left 
the scrap basket which complete the cretonne 
set at the extreme left. The desk-set—a writ- 
ing-pad with cretonne corners, a rack for paper, 
and an inkstand—is $1.50; the scrap basket, 
$1.35. ‘The complete set of seven pieces, $3.65 



















SUMMER WORK 


Original in design, but easy to kmit, is 
the sweater shown below with the deep 
collar hanging straight in the back, and 
shown at the right with the same collar 
fastened in roll fashion. On receipt of 4 
cents in stamps, directions for knitting the 
sweater will be furnished to any address 






Below is a bit the hostess who takes 
a pride in her card-parties will find 
pleasure in doing this summer—a 
card-table cover of linen stamped for 
cross-stitch in a colored design. 
The stamped cover is 30 cents, and 
four balls of cotton to work it, 28c 


In the middle below is the little knit- 
ted spencer for summer; many women 
prefer to wear this under a coat in 
winter rather than to wear a heavy 
coat. On receipt of 2 cents in 
stamps instructions for making the 
spencer will be furnished to any one 


FOR NIMBLE FINGERS 










On receipt of check or 
money-order, we will 
send stamped articles 
shown, and thread to 
work them with, and on 
receipt of postage we 
will send directions for 
knitting sweater and 
spencer—all things 
which can be made dur- 
ing the summer. The 
knitted sweater shows a 
simple but new and 
effective design; and the 
set of cap, bag, parasol, 
and dres: of unbleached 


linen is charming 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY ANDREWS & LA FELL 


If your knitting is laid down for a minute 
where some one knocks against it, th 
stitches are almost sure to slip off the 
needles, and the knitting-bag at the left 
is your firm friend, for it safely tu 
away needles, knitting, thread, and all; 
blue and pink cretonre, blue lined, $1.75 
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A delight to your daughter will be 
the set at the left of embroidered un- 
bleached muslin. The stamped dress, 
2 or 4 yrs., 50 cents; 6 yrs., 60 cents; 
cap, 25 cents; bag, 20 cents; parasol, 
$1.35. Pink, blue, green, and yellow 
cottons, 42 cents; complete set, $2.72 


Surely stitches could hardly be taken 
more to advantage than in making 
the rompers below attractive for 
your little girl; stamped rompers of 
unbleached muslin, 2, 4, or 6 yr. 
sizes, with four balls of cotton to work 
the blue cornflower design; 75 cents 
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STUDIOS 
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Five persons—a man, his wife, two daughters, aged fourteen and nine approximately, and a boy of 


about eleven—can have food for one day’s meals from these supplies. 


There is no need of short 


rations, even though it be wartime, but, rather, a wise planning of menus on the calory basis 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


What to 


OW more than ever 
the American house- 
L keeper must be an 


efficie t home-mana- 
gec. Food-supplies of all kinds 
must be conserved. This does 
not mean “short rations.” It 
does not even mean that no ex- 
pensive food - materials are to 
be used. On the contrary, spend 
as much as you are accustomed 
to spend, provided the family 
income warrants it. Food luxu- 
ries should not be denied a 
place; for where they can be 
afforded, their use releases sim- 
pler and less expensive staples 
for people of smaller incomes. 
There is no present necessity to 
change radically one’s standards 
of living from patriotic mo- 
tives. It would be disastrous to 
do so. But it is increasingly es- 
sential that every American 
housekeeper should see that her 
family is fed upon the scientific 
basis that insures no waste of 
food materials. 
American housewives have 
often been criticised as waste- 


ful. It is, therefore, heartening to find 


Herbert Hoover, adviser to 


Government on food-control, authority for 
‘** More 
homes al- 
ready are places of thrift, economy, and 
In the remaining thirty 
percent no one can deny that there is 
Temperance in 


the following statement: 
seventy percent of American 


a clean plate.” 


xtravagance and waste. 


Mildred Maddocks, Director 


Lat in 


Dr. Wiley Says: 


THE victory in this war will be won by those nations which have 
the best and most abundant supply of food. Bread is more 
The nation that is hungry will first 


és 15 put in 












important than munition 
} } ? 4 of that none 
eld. We must see to it that none ) d 
yn. To thts end everything that can be done to awaken the 










be ready to 
uch a positr 

American people to their responsibility must be done, and here 15 the 
‘ Just wh it can do the 


of food-conservation. 





of the women’s magazine 





opportunity 
most good they can spread the doctrine 





These doctrines may be summed up in two “musts”: We must 
top wasting food in our kitchens and on our tables, and we must 
. Le enbale f the { J_4 lasrt that sd hl ep We L ld 
nserve the whole of the jood-product thai 15 edible. should 
4 grains of cereals for bread-making and for porridge- 
milling process today eliminates about thirty per- 

ent of the nutriment from the wheat. It 1s true that this waste 1 
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Lat of 
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turned into dairy food, but the unfortunate part of th 
especially for the growing 





neludes the part of the grain that is best, 
hild. We must choose between our children and the dairy cot 
The children must be nourished first. The dairy cows are welcome 
to all they can get after the children are fed. : 

Our people must be taught how to eat in these times of stress. 








The teachers of home economics and domestic science throughout 
the country should be mobilized to carry messages to the people. 
The welfare of the nation ts at stake. The success of our Allies is in 
the balance. It seems strange to speak of an army of diet experts, 





: : 
but such an army is just as important as one carrying modern ri 
Let us all get behind this great movement and 


] Laem haunns 
and sharp bayonels. 
hought, word, and deed. 


ive it our unstinted, ungrudging support in 1 





food and drink is likely to become no 
U. S. longer an ethical question among. this 
class, but a grim imposition of war. The 
than barest essentials our Allies must have are, 
primarily, wheat and _ pork-products. 
Secondarily, meat, corn, and beans. They 
need a minimum of ninety million bushels 
of wheat from North America, more than 
twice our apparent surplus on a normal 


INSTITUTE 


Wartime 


export basis. To carry our 
Allies over until the next har- 
vest we must reduce our wheat 
consumption thirty percent. 
This means that every man, 
woman, and child must forego 
at least one loaf of wheat bread 
a week and eat something else, 
or less generally.”’ 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING  IN- 
STITUTE has planned five meals 
that are sufficient in nourish- 
ment for a family of five people 
and yet conserve the food-sup- 
plies in accordance with Mr. 
Hoover's suggestion. The food 
materials illustrated represent 
ample nourishment for a family 
made up of a man and wife, with 
girls fourteen and nine years of 
age, and a boy of eleven. Or, 
for a man and wife with girls 
sixteen and ten years old, and 
a boy of twelve. Cereals are 
generously used to take the 
place of flour that otherwise 
would be made up into white 
bread. The menus themselves, 
while not at all e aborate, are ap- 
petizing, and indicate, by their 


very number, that simple food - supplies 
may be used repeatedly without monotony 

Whenever an unusual recipe is used in 
the menus, it will be found among the 
Tested and Approved Recipes. In the 
May issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING an 
article was printed showing just how to 
plan the family meals by the one hundred- 
calory portion. 


(Continued on page 127) 
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“ Education alone can make the people change their food habits,” says the Department of Agricul- 


ture. 


In the program of “ educating us up to” the coarser breads, which has been mapped out by 


the Government, potatoes, brown rice, whole-ground wheat, and corn-meal, all play leading rdles 
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UR tables and kitchens are already 

showing the effect of war. We 

are eating less. We are eating 

substitutes. We are beginning, 
slowly but intelligently, to change the 
fundamental food called bread to a war 
color and character. 

Weeks before the war actually came to 
our doors the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Carl Vrooman, put the 
question to the country. How soon must 
the United States go on a war-bread basis? 
He pointed out that the nation’s wheat- 
crop was short, and that by milling 85 
percent instead of 72 percent of the 
flour of the nation, the supply could be 
eked out by sixty million bushels. A week 
afier the entrance of the United States 
into the war the St. Louis conference of 
agriculturists called by Secretary Houston 
recommended the milling of wheat so as 
to make 81 percent of the kernel into flour, 
thus increasing our breadstuff supply by 
one-twelfth, or eighteen million barrels 
of flour a year. Then came the proposal 
to save grain for bread by shutting down 
the breweries and distilleries, and some 
one estimated that such a step would re- 
lease sufficient cereals to afford a loaf of 
bread a day to each family in the United 
States. Next came the proposal to give 
the Secretary of Agriculture more com- 
prehensive powers over foodstuffs than 
any one man had ever had before. 

In the midst of all these preparations 
and proposals, in the midst of the confusion 
of the first few weeks of war, the writer 
went to the authorities in the Department 
of Agriculture and asked this question, 
“What about bread?” The answer was 
prompt. It can be summed up in three 
sentences: Americans must be ready to 
eat bread made of a coarser flour than that 
to which they are accustomed. Americans 
must be ready to eat bread made of mixed 
flours. Americans must be prepared to 
eat new kinds of breads. 

‘How are you going to dothis?” the De- 
partment was asked. “By regulations?” 
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I N 
By William Leavitt Stoddard 


“No,” said the officials, ‘* Germany tried 
regulations and failed. She discovered 
that even in a highly-centralized monarchy 
you could not solve a food-problem by 
law. Education alone could make the 
people change their food habits.” 

This article is one small item in the 
program of education adopted by the 
United States Government. It is written 
strictly in accord with the policy of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and for the sole purpose of telling the 
readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING what the 
Government at Washington expects them 
to do about bread. 

Most bread, even with the war well 
under way, is made of wheat flour. In 





An argumentin urging people to eat corn- 
meal is the old-fashioned steamed corn 
bread above, a recipe for which is given 
on page 88. To vary the wartime loaf it 
may be cooked intube-pansasshown here 


W ARTIM E 


the United States about five hundred 
million bushels of wheat are annually 
milled into flour. To make one barrel 
of flour required about four and a half 
bushels of wheat. Of the wheat-grain 
72.6 percent is transformed into flour 
and 27.4 percent is converted into bran, 
shorts, and middlings—or cattle feed, 
with the result that 363 million bushels 
of wheat go into flour, and 137 million 
into feed. So far as wheat alone is con- 
cerned, the proposition is to manufacture 
a greater proportion of the wheat-grain 
or berry into flour, and a less proportion 
into cattle feed. By doing this to the 
extent of 81 percent of the wheat-berry, 
the nation would add to its flour-supply, 
as already stated, eighteen million barrels. 
Inasmuch as the per-capita consumption 
of flour is estimated at one barrel a year, 
and since the population is one hundred 
million, it will be seen that milling the 
wheat on an 81-percent basis will give 
each one of us between one-fifth and one- 
sixth of a barrel of flour more than we now 
consume. In wartimes such a saving is not 
to be sneezed at. Every little bag of flour 
saved means a soldier fed and fit. 

The difficulty with 81-percent flour is 
that it does not keep as well as the white 
flours. Experience in Belgium and evi- 
dence collected in the United States show 
that three months is about the limit. 
The fresher it is used, roughly speaking, 
the better it is. Hence it follows that the 
manufacture and sale of this kind of war- 
bread flour must necessarily be limited by 
the time between its manufacture and its 
use and the transportation and _ storage 
practises. 

Just as soon as it became evident that 
there was to be a war, the Department oi 
Agriculture urged the planting of an in 
creased acreage of wheat. At this writing 
that acreage has been planted, but what 
its extent is, or what may be its harvest, 
no man yet knows. But we do know that, 
even should there be a bumper wheat 
crop in the United States this year, the 
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world wheat situation 
would be serious in the 
extreme. We do know 
that the world needs 
all the wheat it can 
get. and that nothing 
that can happen this 
summer can postpone 
or put off the coming 
of new breads to the 
American home and 


table. And we must 
accept them _patriot- 
ically. 


One of the first big 
lessons that Americans 
can learn from Europe 
is that white bread is 
not the bread for war- 
time; that when the 
supply of wheat is low, 
bread must be made 
of other grains than wheat. In all the 
countries of Europe the bakers are by 
law required to use a certain amount of 
extraneous flour-substitutes. England re- 
quired that ro percent of barley, corn, rice, 
or oat flour should be added to wheat 
when wheat is milled up to 81 percent. 
France decreed that as much as 25 per- 
cent of flour used in baking may be other 
than wheat flour, and consequently in 
French war bread you will find in addi- 
tion to wheat, rice, corn, tapioca, and 
arrowroot. Here is a partial list of some 
of the different war breads of fighting 
Europe. They may be suggestive to 
the American housewife, who, after all, 
is to be the final arbiter in the matter 
here: A South-African war bread is being 
made with a mixture of 50 percent corn 
and 50 percent wheat. In Austria bread 
is being made with 50 percent barley and 
50 percent wheat or rye; or from a mixture 
of wheat, rye, barley, and corn in different 
proportions. In Germany breads have 
been made of 60 percent rye, 30 percent 
wheat, and 10 percent dried potato prep- 
arations. Also 60 percent wheat, 20 
percent buckwheat, and 20 percent rye. 
None of these breads is white. They 
are grayish or brownish in color. They 
are all nutritious breads. When wheat 
flour is used, it is a coarser flour than 
the fine wheat. flour which dominates the 
market in the United States—it is the 
kind of wheat flour recommended by 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley and now by the 
Department of Agriculture itself, the last 
to join the procession of those who used 
to be called “‘bread faddists.” 

Before coming to the question of Ameri- 
can war breads and how to make them, it 





How can the American house- 
wife do her bit? In many lines, 
to be sure, but particularly in the 
bread line. As a nation we have 
much to learn of new—and bet- 
ter—breads for old, and a first 
duty of the nation’s housewives 
is to master the making of novel 
loaves from unfamiliar flours 


* « * 
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Grind your own corn and wheat as it 
is needed by using a hand-power mill 
like this. In operating the mill care 
must be taken not to fill the hopper too 
full, as it is hard to turn, but the grind- 
ing is easy if the feeding is gradual 


is necessary to set at rest any lingering 
suspicion that the way to solve the bread 
question is to eat less bread. Bread is a 
universal food. Why this is so is not 
difficult to understand when one realizes 
what a pound of wheat bread contains. 


Wheat—a Marvelous Nutrient 


HE flour of which this weight of bread 

is made (about eleven ounces) contains, 
in round figures, about half a pound of 
starch, which serves as a fuel for the body; 
one and a half ounces of protein, which, 
in addition to serving as a fuel, helps to 
build up and repair the body machinery; 
and one ounce of water. This pound of 
bread contains, in addition, fat and sugar, 
which, like starch, serve chiefly as fuel; 
cellulose (in the case of whole-wheat 
bread), which gives needed bulk to the 
diet and tends to prevent constipation; 
mineral substances, which among their 
other duties help to make bones and teeth 
and have in addition a large number of 
other uses; also, certain newly-discovered 
substances — so-called vitamines — which 
are present in very small amounts in 
many foods and which have an impor- 
tant part in maintaining health. 

This article will not go into the fine 
details of the art of making bread. It 
is chiefly concerned with the peassible sub- 
stitutes for wheat flour, and the propor- 
tions in which they should be mixed with 





Even the dark side of the question of warf- 
time bread has its advantages, for the three 
dark brown wartime breads—potato and 
whole-wheat bread, brown rice and whole- 
wheat bread, and whole-wheat and corn- 
meal bread—are really very delicious 


such flour. How can 
these breads be made? 
How can the patriotic 
American housewife 
help her country and 
her country’s cause in 
the bread line? 

Without delving into 
the depths of statistics 
too far, it is interesting 
to know that, in addi- 
tion to wheat, we pro- 
duce over two billion, 
five hundred million 
bushels of corn —and 
can produce more; we 
grow a billion and a 
quarter bushels of rye 
each year; nearly fifty 
: Q million bushels of buck- 
wheat; 180 million 
bushels of barley; five 
million bushels (at least) of soy beans; and 
quantities of other legumes and root crops 
rich in starch, protein, and carbohydrates. 
In almost every locality there is some 
crop that can be used as a flour-sub- 
stitute. In the South, peanuts; in the 
dry-land sections, sorghum grains; in the 
Sacramento Valley, potatoes; in the ex- 
treme northwest, other cereals and pota- 
toes. Everywhere in the United States 
there is bread material lying unused. 

One of the best of the war breads, 
especially recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the women of 
America, is the home-ground whole- 
wheat bread. For about $2.50 the house- 
wife can purchase a_ small grist-mill, 
operated by hand-power—such a mill as 
is used in many homes to grind coffee. 
From a seed- or feed-store, a good quality 
of whole wheat can be purchased at any- 
where from $1.75 to $2.50 a bushel. 
Before grinding, the wheat should be 
sifted so as to remove the dust and straw, 
and then, if not reasonably clean, it should 
be washed in a colander and dried on 
towels or clean napkins laid on a table. 
When thoroughly dry it is ready for grind- 
ing. The little mill will grind it either 
coarse or fine, and if it is found desirable 
to remove the larger particles of the hull, 
they may be sifted out. Thus fresh flour 
may be made as it is needed. Whole-wheat 
flour has a tendency to mold, whereas 
the wheat-grains, if kept in a dry, covered 
receptacle will last indefinitely. These 
war recipes have all been successfully 
made in the Institute kitchen with 
both compressed and dried yeast. Where 
the latter is used, mix the yeast with one- 
half cupful of (Continued on page 112) 
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At present only 72.6 percent of 
the wheat-grain is transformed 
into flour; the healthful, nour- 
ishing, but somewhat coarse 27.4 
percent that remains is lost to 
human nutrition. Breads such 
as these, of whole-grain flour, 
will conserve much of this 
portion for human consumption 
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By Mildred Maddocks 


OUSEWIVES once took it for 

granted that kitchens would be 

places of almost unbearable 

heat in summer. It was just 
one of those unpleasant experiences con- 
nected with the business of being a house- 
keeper that could not be avoided, but 
which should be borne with fortitude— 
often followed by physical exhaustion. 
Housekeepers today have no such attitude 
of patient forbearance. They demand 
that their kitchens be comfortable work- 
shops even in hot weather and modern 
invention is responding to this demand. 
Last month the INstiruTE discussed 
electric cooking. This month, it suggests 
other satisfactory methods of cooking 
during the summertime. 

One of the latest inventions to meet the 
need of the housekeeper is the fireless- 
model gas-range. This is practical as a 
fuel saver, produces excellent results in 
cooking, and radiates the smallest possible 
amount of heat. It is built in the efficient 
cabinet model, with a broiling-oven above 
the regular oven. The broiling-oven is 
equipped with three burner cocks. Thus 
a small chicken may be broiled with one- 
third the gas consumption required by a 
large porterhouse steak. This is the first 
attempt, in the knowledge of the INstt- 
TUTE, to control the amount of fuel con- 
sumed by the broiler, and it is notable 
because it is just here that the largest 
quantity of gas is usually consumed. The 
oven proper is well insulated and heated 
by a circular burner in its floor. 
Just above the burner are four per- 
forated steatite or soapstone plates 
which: hold the heat, thus making » 
the oven “‘fireless.”’ 

It takes approximately fifteen 
minutes to pre-heat the oven for a 
small baking and a relatively 
longer time for a larger baking. 
The mercury thermometer inset in 
the door accurately registers the 
temperatures within. But very 
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much to the advantage 
of the woman who does 
her own work is the auto- 
matic attachment which 
may be set to shut off 
the gas in any given 
number of minutes. It 
sounds almost too good 
to be true, almost too 
magical to be practical, 
and yet has proved its 
efficiency in the Instr- 
TUTE kitchen. A com- 
plete meal may be put in 
the oven at one time, 
the gas lighted, set to 
go out at a certain time, 
and the housekeeper need 
think no more of dinner 
until time to serve it. 

The secret of the most 
efficient use of this fireless range lies in 
using the oven as much as possible. This 
not only saves food-value in vegetables, 
but adds flavor and lessens the cost of 
operation. Cultivate the habit of oven- 
cooked meals, using the top burners only 
for preparing sauces and accessories in 
general. Cooking on the fireless gas- 
range is a different matter from cooking 
on the usual gas-range. It may take a 
little more practise to bring successful 
results with the former, but such results 
are worth working for, since they are de- 
licious as well as economical of fuel and 
heat and the housekeeper’s time. 
















Especially adapted to seafaring is 
this compact alcohol stove. Heav- 
ily galvanized and with a rail to 
keep dishes from sliding off, it is 
admirable for all pleasure craft 


Kerosene is a convenient sum- 
mer fuel. The kerosene range at 
the right has a fireless attach- 
ment for its oven similar to 
that of the gas stove opposite it 


The gas way has much to recom- 
mend it to housekeepers. This 
range has an automatic attach- 
ment by which the oven heat is 
easily and accurately controlled 
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A combination kerosene and coal stove such as the one 
above offers a satisfactory solution for the cooking prob- 
lems of the housekeeper who is without gas or electricity 


When purchasing any one of the ap- 
proved fireless gas-ranges, be sure that the 
gas adjustment is correct. The manu- 
facturer relies upon the data on pressure 
in different parts of the country published 
in his directory. Occasionally this infor- 
mation is incorrect. Therefore, in pur- 
chasing a range, be sure that the manu- 
facturer verifies the pressure quotation, 
since economy of gas consumption is 
largely dependent upon a good adjustment. 

We have received occasional inquiries 
in regard to the necessity of flue connec- 
tions or the advantage of hooding a range. 
A flue connection is always desirable, but 
it is not imperative. It is not the 
products of gas-combustion that are 
dangerous, but the products of im- 
perfect combustion. All odors can 
be entirely prevented by a proper 
adjustment of the gas flow and by 
keeping the burners themselves clean, 
open, and free for the passage of gas. 
If burners are allowed to become 
clogged, it is impossible for the gas to 
burn efficiently, and in time there is 
bound to be (Concluded on page 150) 
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JELLIES AND JAMS in the MAKING 
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HIS is the time 
to think of 
making jellies, 
jams, and pre- 

serves for next winter’s 
use. And now when so 
many persons are culti- 
vating gardens, more can- 
ning should be done than bt 
ever before. But one 
word of warning to the 
housewife who is apt to be carried away 
with her zeal to be economical: unless you 
can raise your own vegetables and fruits 
for canning, or have them given to you by 
some one with an abundant garden, do 
not attempt extensive canning, thinking 
that it is an economy. It is not. The 
money and labor involved in buying the 
fruits and vegetables and putting them up 
makes this an expensive process. To 
the many women who have their own 
garden-products this article is directed. 
If you were to ask for a definition of 
jelly-making, you would be told that it 
consisted in cooking fruit-juices with sugar 
until they ‘‘jell.”” It sounds simple 
enough. And yet every woman realizes 


First wash and cut the fruits. 





The 


corer shown will do the work quickly 





spoon, will appear in the 
liquid. If the pectin is 
not present, do not try 
to make jelly without 
first supplying this neces- 
sary ingredient. This 
can sometimes be done 
by adding the juice of 
another fruit which con- 
tains a large amount of 
pectin. For this, juice of 
apples and citron melons may be used. 
The inner peels of oranges and lemons also 
have this jellying property. To make use 
of the latter fruits, remove carefully and 
entirely the yellow outer skin, then re- 
move the white inner skin from the juicy 
portion; put this white inner skin through 
a food-chopper, soak it in sufficient water 
to cover for several hours or overnight, 
then cook slowly for three or four hours 
and drain. This extraction is particu- 
larly rich in pectin and can be added to a 
fruit-juice lacking this property. 

In the INstITUTE successful rhubarb jelly 
was made by using the pectin content in 
oranges. Save the white inner skins of 
oranges and lemons from time to time, 


; that there is plenty of room for failure and The amount of water to be added cut into fine pieces and dry; later soak 
4 disappointment. Why do some fruits to the fruit depends on the va- these and use as necessary. The addition 
jell when others do not? Why won't riety of the fruit being used of the extraction from the white inner 

skins of oranges and lemons has scarcely 








some jelly stand alone when it is turned 
from the glass? Why is it tough? These 
are a few of the questions that women 
ask the INSTITUTE at jelly-making time. 

There are a few fundamental principles 
that every woman who thinks of making 
jellies, preserves, or jams should know. 
The first one is that the selection of the 


Large fruits should be washed and cut in 
pieces, while small fruits should be washed, 
drained, and stemmed. It is pectin, a 
carbohydrate, that is responsible for put- 
ting the ‘‘jell” in jelly. And there is no 
longer any excuse for relying on “luck” 
to know whether or not the fruit-juice 
contains this necessary ingredient. The 
alcohol test is a most reliable one. Here 
is the way the test is made: mix with a 
little hot fruit juice to which the sugar 
has not been added an equal quantity of 
ethyl or grain alcohol. If a sufficient 
amount of pectin is present, a thick jelly- 
like mass, which may be gathered up on a 





It is of the utmost importance to add just 
the proper amount of sugar. The old pro- 
portion was equal parts of sugar and juice; 
a better ratio is three of sugar to four of 
juice. So measure both sugar and juice care- 
fully. As at the right, the sugar is to be 
added hot, after skimming the boiling juice 





For jelly-making the 
straining process 1s 
necessary. Cheese- 
cloth or flannel and a 
device like that above 


for holding it make 
a good combination 








any effect on the flavor of the juice to which 
it is added. The white skin of grapefruit 
is also rich in pectin, but its bitter taste 
makes it less desirable for use in jelly. 
There is another important factor which 
enters into jelly-making. Besides con- 
taining pectin, the fruit-juice must have a 


* fruit is of the first importance. It should certain acidity. Some fruits are rich in 
be firm, but not overripe. If it is too ripe, pectin, but contain an insufficient amount 
its jellying properties are diminished. of fruit acid. Fruit-juice must taste as 


sour as tart apples before it can be made 
into first-class jelly. This can best be ac- 
complished by adding to mild fruits poor 
in acid sour or unripe fruits of some other 
kind. Be sure that a sufficient amount of 
both pectin and acid are present when 
making these combinations. Sour apples 
or crab-apples are, for this reason, used as 
the basis for peach or pear jellies. 

The amount of water necessary to add 
to the extracted fruit-juice depends upon 
the kind of fruit. Large fruits, as apples, 
quinces, and so forth, require cooking in 
water to cover until their cellulose frame 
issoftened. Small (Concluded on page 135) 





The final sealing must be carefully done. 
For jelly pour hot paraffin over the top—it 
must be very hot to kill mold and fermenta- 
tion spores. Before sealing, however, let the 
jelly stand a day and remove any moisture 
that appears. Cold marmalade may be put 
in the paraffin cups shown at the right 
sl 





TESTED AND APPROVED RECIPES 


Twenty-five Unusual Recipes Tested by Good Housekeeping Institute and Approved 
for Their Adaptability to Wartime Economy and Food-Conservation 


All measurements are level—standard half-pint 
measuring-cups, tablespoons, and teaspoons being 
usea Sixteen level tabiespoonfuls equal a half-pint. 
Quantities are sufficient for six people unless other- 
wise stated. Flour is sifted once before measuring. 


Plattered Birds 

1 pound round steak of beef 
or veal 

Bacon 


2440 Calories 
34 cupful rice 
1 cupful dried bread-crums 
1 cupful hot water 
Seasonings 

Order the steak cut very thin and then pound to 
make as thin as possible, cut in pieces about two 
and one-half inches by five inches. Pour the hot 
water over the bread-crums, let stanu until they 
are soft; season well with salt, pepper, sage, thyme, 
and if desired, minced onion. Spread this dressing 
on the strips of meat, roll, and around each meat 
roll put a piece of bacon and fasten with a tooth- 
pick. Fry the “birds’ until the bacon is crisp and 
well browned, put in roaster, adding all the drip- 
pings and a little water. Bake until tender, about 
one hour. Cook three-fourths cupful of rice in 
boiling water until tender; when done, drain and 
season with salt, pepper, and a little celery-salt. 
Place rice on a platter, arrange birds on top of rice, 
pour gravy made from meat-juice over all, and 
garnish with parsley. A hot tomato sauce may be 
poured over the 1ice and meat for variety. 
Mrs. Harold Sverdrup, 220 E. Wabasha Si., Winona, Minn. 


1880 Calories 


Juice of 2 lemons 
3 bananas 


Banana Sour Ice-Cream 
114 cupfuls sour cream 
1 cupful sugar 

Thoroughly dissolve the sugar in the lemon-juice. 
Then mix with the cream, and stir in the bananas, 
well mashed. Freeze. 


Miss Edith Miller, 121 West Seventh St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


Caramel Bavarian Cream, Parsonage Style 
2950 Calories 

I teaspoonful vanilla 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar lg package granulated 
34 cupful sugar gelatin 
144 cupful boiling water 1g cupful cold water 
4 egg-yolks 2 cupfuls cream 

Scald the milk and pour over the egg-yolks 
beaten with the two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Cara- 
melize the three-fourths cupful sugar and dissolve 
in the boiling water. Add to the soft custard. 
Add the gelatin, which has been softened in 
the cold water. Strain into a bowl and set in ice 
water; when it begins to thicken, add the vanilla 
and the two cupfuls of cream beaten stiff. Mold 
and chill. If cream is not at hand, the whites of 
the eggs beaten stiff can be used in its place, the 
result being different, but still delicious. 

Mrs. C. A. Ratcliffe, The Parsonage, Norton, Mass. 


2 cupfuls milk 


Poached Eggs with Bloater-Paste Sauce 
1260 Calories 


6 eggs x 14 teaspoonful salt 
14 cupfuls milk Speck pepper 
4 tablespoonfuls flour * 14 teaspoonfuls bloater 


3 tablespoonfuls butter paste 

Melt butter, add flour and seasonings, and cook 
together until bubbling; add milk gradually, stir- 
ring continually until all is added. To this white 
sauce add the bloater paste. Poach the eggs and 
place them on rounds of toast. When the sauce 
and paste are thoroughly mixed together, pour it 
over the eggs and serve. 

Kathryn Lord, 65 Parker Road, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Bloater-Paste Salad Dressing 
1 teaspoonful English bloat- 


300 Calories 


1 tablespoonful capers 


er paste lo teaspoonful chopped 
3 tablespoonfuls olive-oil chives 
1 tablespoonful vinegar lg teaspoonful chopped 
\4 teaspoonful salt parsley 
~~ teaspoonful pepper Few drops Worcestershire 
144 teaspoonful paprika sauce 


14 teaspoonful mustard 
Work the bloater paste and seasoning together; 
add the Worcestershire, the olive-oil, and vinegar. 
Mix thoroughly and then add the capers, chives, 
and parsley. Pour over crisp lettuce-leaves. 


Mrs. F. P. Vickery, 367 Forest Ave., Palo Alto, Cal. 
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For economy in 


use the recipes on_ these 


pages. They are accurate. The 
number of persons they will 
serve is always known; thal 


eliminates waste from left-overs. 
The caloric value of each is 
worked out for you; from 
them you can construct balanced 
meals. Finally, no effort has 
been spared to make them ser- 
viceable for every-day use. They 
provide the shortest cut from the 
normal wasteful use of food to 
that strict economy and conserva- 
tion of resources which patriot- 
ism entails—and that without 
the slightest lowering of the 
nation’s standard of eating. 


MENUS 


for Successive Days in 


rei y 


(Any recipe called for will be sent for 
a two-cent stamp) 


Breakfast 
Sugared Currants 
Boiled Butterfish 
Muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Spanish Scrambled Eggs 
Steamed Corn Bread 
Chocolate Gingerbread Tea 
Dinner 
Tomato Bouillon 
Crown Roast of Lamb 
Green Peas New Potatoes 
Coffee Jelly Whipped Cream 
Coffee 
Breakfast 
Cantaloup 
Corn Flakes Thin Cream 
Fried Bread and Honey 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cornish Squab Pie 
Strawberries Caraway Jumbles 
Iced Tea 
Dinner 
Delmonico Steak 
New Beets with Orange Dressing 
Macaroni Croquets 
Lettuce with Bloater-Paste Dressing 
Banana Sour Ice-Cream 
Coffee 
Breakfast 
Black Raspberries 
Ready -Cooked Cereal Top Milk 
Poached Eggs on Tvast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Salad_ with 
Dressing 
Bread and Butter 
Blackberry Shortcake 
Dinner 
Little Neck Clams 
Plattered Birds with Tomato Sauce 
Summer Squash 
Irish Moss Blanc Mange 
Iced Tea 
Breakfast 
Stewed Rhubarb 
Farina with Cream 
Bread-Crum Griddle-Cakes 


Cucumber Salmon 


Coffee Maple-Sirup 
Luncheon 
Clam Chowder 
Crackers 
Blueberry Cake Iced Tea 
Dinner 


Consommé 
Sliced Baked Ham 
New Potatoes with Cream-Cheese 
Sauce 
Beet-Greens 
Fruit Jelly with Cream 
Coffee 
Breakfast 
Biackberries 
Ham Omelet 


Buckwheat Gems Coffee 


wartime 


Recipes for this department may be submitted by 
any reader of Good Housekeeping. They should never 
before have been printed. At least one dollar wil! be 
paid for every recipe accepted. Stamps musi be 
enclosed if unavailable manuscripts are to be retur sed. 


Fish Mousse 


2 tablespoonfuls granulated 


I225 Cal les 
I teaspoonful salt 


gelatin I teaspoonful ground 1s- 
2 tablespoonfuls cold water tard 
1% tablespoonfuls lemon- \4 teaspoonful paprika 
juice 34 cupful milk 
I egg 2 cupfuls of any canned or 


1 tablespoonful olive-oil boiled fresh fish 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 

Put gelatin to soak with cold water and lemon- 
juice. Into a double boiler put butter, olive-oil, 
egg, salt, paprika, and milk. Beat with an egg- 
beater all the while it cooks. When thickened add 
gelatin and fish. Mix thoroughly and put in a 
mold to set. Slice and serve cold on lettuce-leaves 
with boiled salad dressing; garnish if desired with 
pimientos cut in the shape of stars. 
Vrs. E. E. McCullough, 150 S. El Molino St., Pasadena, Cal 


“Three Ice” Conserve 

Grind the skins and adhering pulp of the oranges 
and lemons left from making “Three Ice”’ through 
the meat-chopper; measure, and add three times 
as much water; let stand overnight. Next morning 
simmer from an hour to one hour and a half. Let 
stand another night. The third day add six peeled 
and cored apples, also put through the meat- 
chopper; measure and add an equal measure of 
sugar; boil one hour and a half. Put in jars or 
tumblers. Mrs. W. L. Eaton, Concord, Mass. 


Buckwheat Gems 
'4 cupful sugar 


1590 Calories 
1 cupful buckwheat flour 


I egg 14 cupful bread flour 
3 tablespoonfuls butter 1% teaspoonfuls baking- 
1 cupful milk powder 


1g teaspoonful salt 
Beat the sugar into the egg, add the melted 
butter. Add alternately the milk and buckwheat 
flour; then the wheat flour, into which the baking- 
powder and salt have been sifted. Bake in gem- 
pans. These may be split and served with maple- 
sirup or honey. Mrs. Irvin Rodeck, Ordway, Col 


“Dom Econ” Cake 


2 ounces chocolate 

lg cupful butter 

16 cupful boiling water 
I egg 


3800 Calories 
I cupful sugar 
1 cupful pastry flour 
14 cupful sour milk 
34 teaspoonful soda 
Pour water over chocolate and butter, stir until 
melted. Add sugar, flour, with which soda has 
been sifted, and milk: Break whole egg in last and 
beat. Bake in two layers and use this filling: 
I ounce chocolate 
‘9 cupful sugar 
I egg-yolk 
Scald milk and melt chocolate in it; beat egg- 
yolk, add sugar and flour mixed together. Pour 
hot milk over the egg mixture; cook in a double- 
boiler until it forms a custard. Cool and place 
between the layers. Ice the top of the cake with 
any white frosting. Helen Van Keuren, Troy, Pa. 


1 cupful milk 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 


English Hash 


3 tablespoonfuls olive-oil 
‘4 pound chopped raw beef 
3 cupfuls boiled rice 14 teaspoonful pepper 

Put oil in frying-pan. When very hot add th 
beef and stir with a fork until it is seared, then add 
the rice, onion, and seasoning; cook until the meat 
is thoroughly done, stirring all the time. Serve 
at once. 
irline H. Rorke, Washington Seminary, Washington, Pa. 


1150 Calories 


1 small onion chopped 
1 teaspoonful salt 


goo Calories 
14 cupful rich milk 
1 teaspoonful salt 
14 teaspoonful pepper 
6 eggs 


Spanish Scrambled Eggs 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 
1 chopped onion 
14 chopped green pepper 
14 chopped pimiento 

Cook all except eggs together until tender; then 
add eggs, stir while cooking, and serve on toast 

Mrs. Ian Maclaren, 333 E. Park St., Stockton, Cal. 
ot 
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Tested 


1175 Calories 
1 cupful orange-juice 


Peanut-Rice Salad 


3 tablespoonfuls rice 


Boiling salted water Cream-cheese balls 
¥% cupful finery chopped Lettuce : 
“peanuts French dressing 


Wash rice; cook ten minutes in boiling salted 
water. Drain, cover with orange-juice, and cook 
in double boiler until.tender. Cool, mix (using a 
fork) with the peanuts, sprinkle with salt. Arrange 
with small balls of cream cheese on lettuce-leaves, 
and serve with French dressing. 

Mrs. lan Maclaren, 333 E. Park St., Stockton, Cal 


3500 Calories 
3 cupfuls sugar 
3 cupfuls water 
14 pint cream 


“Three Ice” with Cream 


3 lemons (juice) 
3 oranges (juice) 
3 bananas 

Put all together except cream in a large bowl and 
let stand one hour. Then strain through colander, 
mashing the bananas through with a potato- 
masher. Pour into a freezer, add cream, and freeze. 
These amounts will serve about ten people. 

Mrs. M. Westermann, 1535 C. St., Lincoln, Neb. 


Spanish Coffee Cream 1280 Calories 


ynfuls granulated 14 teaspoonful salt 


2 tablespo 

gelatin 1 teaspoonful vanilla 
3 cupfuls coffee infusion I cupful cream or evapora- 
3 eggs ted milk 


16 cupful sugar 
Heat coffee to boiling point. Pour it over sugar, 
egg-yolks, and salt well beaten together; boil about 
five minutes, stirring constantly. Add gelatin 
softened in cream or milk and let boil up once. 
Fold in stiffly beaten whites of eggs. Pour into 
mold. Serve cold with cream. 
Clara B. Frink, 708 Gorsuch Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Cornish Squab Pie 2500 Calories 
sized apples 
ls cold lamb or 


I onion 
1 cupfullamb-stock orgravy 
44 teaspoonful allspice 

14 teaspoonful salt 


6 mediun 
1% cupfuls 

mutte 
Rich biscuit dough 


Pare and slice the apples; cut the lamb into small 
pieces; slice the onion. Put all together and simmer 
gently until apples are soft. Put in a greased 
baking-dish and cover with a crust of rich biscuit 
dough rolled about one-half inch thick. Bake in 
a hot oven until the crust is brown. 
as John S. Cotton, 1640 Monroe St., N. W., Washington 

.C, 








1405 Calories 
1% cupful hot water 
I cupful sugar 1 cupful bread flour 
4 teaspoonful vanilla l4 teaspoonful salt 

14 teaspoonfuls baking-powder 

Separate eggs; beat yolks till thick, add sugar 
gradually, and then the vanilla. Stir in the hot 
water; add this mixture to the flour, baking-powder, 
and salt, which should be sifted together, stirring 
only enough to mix the ingredients. Beat egg- 
whites till stiff, fold into the mixture, and bake about 
fifty minutes in a very moderate oven. If desired, 
stemmed and halved strawberries, pitted cherries, or 
sliced peaches, well sprinkled with sugar, may be 
put in the bottom of a buttered baking-pan, and this 
mixture poured over. It then becomes a pudding 
and should be eaten with a vanilla sauce or whipped 
cream. 
Mrs. Pearl Wade, 414 S. Tyler St., Van Wert, Ohio. 


Hot Water Sponge-Cake 
2 eggs 


Pineapple Salad 190 Calories each serving 


Sliced pineapple (canned, or Crisp lettuce 
stewed fresh pineapple) Mayonnaise dressing 
Snappy or American cheese 
Make nests of the lettuce-leaves, one for eack 
person. Place a slice of pineapple on each, top with 
mayonnaise, and cover, with the cheese grated. 
Mrs. James Q. Graves, 320 N. Third St., Monroe, La. 


Washington Salmon Salad 1240 Calories 
flaked cold I small onion, minced 

2 medium-sized tomatoes 
Salt and pepper to taste 


1% cupfuls 

salmon 
4 cupful finely cut celery 
2 tablespoonfuls chopped Mayonnaise 

green pepper Lettuce 

Mix together the salmon, celery, pepper, and 
onion, add mayonnaise to moisten, and season to 
taste with salt and pepper. Peel the tomatoes and 
either cut them in dice and mix them with the salad 
or slice them and use as a garnish. Arrange on a 
bed of lettuce-leaves and garnish with a little extra 
mayonnaise. 
Mrs. Patricia F. Brookes, 409 Eastlake Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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Luncheon or Supper 
Picnic or Camping Sandwiches 
Blueberry Pie 
Iced Milk or Buttermilk 


Dinner 
Iced Bouillon 

Proiled Lamb-Chops 
Rice Mounds 

Buttered Sliced Carrots 
Watercress and Lettuce Salad 
French Dressing 

Raspberry Ice 


Radishes 


Wafers 
Coffee 
Breakfast 
Shredded Pineapple 
Molded Farina with Cream 
Johnny Cake Coffee 
Luncheon 
Poached Eggs on Toast 
Bloater-Paste Sauce 
Bread and Butter 
Cookies Tea 
Dinner 
Broiled Swordfish 
Tartar Sauce 
Vegetable Tops, Chopped, Sea- 
soned, and Garnished with 
Hard Cooked Eggs 
Rice and Tomato Croquets 
Caramel Bavarian Cream 
Iced Fruit Punch 


Breakfast 
Cherries 
Smoked Salmon and Rice Cakes 
Coffee Bran Muffins 
Luncheon 
Corn Fritters 
Tomato Salad 
Cup Custard Iced Cocoa 
Dinner 
Cream of Pea Soup 
Sliced Corned Beef 
Cole-Slaw Potato Chips 
Fried Tomatoes 
Iced Watermelon 
‘offee 
Breakfast 
Stewed Prunes 
Sour-Milk Waffles with 
Sirup 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Stuffed Egg and Tomato Salad 
Hot Sour-Cream Biscuits 
Baked Rhubarb Cake 
Iced Chocolate 
Dinner 
Clam Cocktail 
Roast Beef Browned Potatoes 
Fried Summer Squash 
Cantaloup with Ice-Cream 
Coffee 


Maple- 


COLD LUNCHEONS TO 
SERVE ON THE PORCH 


Jellied Chicken Bouillon 
Peanut Rice Salad Crackers 
French Dressing 
Graham Bread and Butter Sand- 


wiches 
‘*Dom Econ" Cake Iced Tea 





Orange and Date Salad 
Brown Bread and Butter Sand- 
wiches 
Caramel Bavarian Cream 
Iced Coffee 





Mousse Garnished with 
Pimiento 
Boiled Salad Dressing 
Radishes Biscuits and Butter 


Banana Sour Ice-Cream Wafers 


Fish 


Washington Salmon Salad 
Mayonnaise 
Thin Corn Cake and Butter 
Spanish Coffee Cream 
Fruit Punch 


Baking-Powder Biscuit Sandwiches 
Pineapple Salad with Italian 
Meringue 
Mace Jumbles Iced Tea 
Tongue in Tomato Aspic 
Watercress Salad with French 
Dressing 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Gingerbread with Marshmallows 
Iced Coffee 
Molded Salmon 
Cucumber Sauce 
Tomato Sandwiches 
“Three-Ice"’ with Cream 
Hot Water Sponge Cake 
Cold Sliced Ham 
Potato and Chive Salad 
Iced Buttermilk Rye Biscuits 
Devil’s Food Cake 


New Beets with Orange Dressing 370 Calories 


2 bunches new beets 3 tart oranges 
1 tablespoonful sugar I small lemon 
Boil the beets in salted water and slice them thin. 
Sprinkle with the sugar and when cool add the 
orange- and lemon-juices. 
Adah H. Graeff, 752 3d St., Petaluma, Cal. 


New Potatoes with Cream Cheese Sauce 
1970 Calories 
1 cupful cheese diced 34 teaspoonful salt 
10 small new potatoes. 1g teaspoonful pepper 
I pint milk 2 tablespoonfuls flour 
1 tablespoonful minced parsley if desired 
Boil or steam the potatoes with jackets on till 
done. Drain and peel. In the meantime scald the 
milk, thicken it with the flour mixed with a little 
extra cold milk, and add the cheese. Stir till the 
cheese is melted, add the seasoning and potatoes, 
heat -horoughly, and serve. 
Mrs. Tom S. Brown, San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


Picnic or Camping Sandwich 400 each 


I can pimientos Cheese 
1 tablespoonful butter Buttered bread 

Fry pimientos quickly in the butter and remove 
from the pan. In the same butter place thin slices 
of cheese and hold this over the camp fire until the 
cheese is “pliable,” but not melted. Place between 
buttered slices of bread a layer of pimiento and a 
layer of cheese. Serve while hot. 
Mrs. T. M. Halsey. 581 E. 21st St., Flatbush, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Cucumber Salad with Salmon Dressing 750 
1 cupful salmon 
2 cucumbers Salt and pepper 
I onion Boiled Salad Dressing 

Break apart, wash, and dry the lettuce-leaves, 
pare the cucumbers, and chill. For individual 
service, make a bed of the lettuce-leaves on the 
plates and upon them place thin slices of cucumber, 
finely minced onion, salt, and pepper. Put salmon 
into a cold bowl, shred and remove bones; add to it, 
until right consistency to pour, a sour, highly sea- 
soned boiled dressing. Beat thoroughly and place 
over lettuce and cucumbers. 

Mrs. D. M. Odaffer, R. F. D. No. 4, Bucyrus, O. 


1 head lettuce 


1850 
1 cake pimiento cheese 
14 cupful chopped walnuts 
French dressing 
Lemon- or orange-juice 
Stuff dates with the nuts mixed with the cheese, 
roll in either lemon- or orange-juice; peel oranges 
and take all the skin off, pull apart, and place 
alternately with dates on watercress. Serve with 
French dressing. Stewed prunes and celery may 
be used in place of the dates and nuts for variety. 
Mrs. Lawrence B. H. Hawes, Hawesacres, Tunkhannock, Pa. 


Orange and Date Salad 
1 box dates (14 0z.) 

2 oranges 

Watercress 


Peanut Straws 

Roll rich pastry to one-eighth inch in thickness, 
spread one-half with softened peanut-butter. Wet 
the edges of the crust, fold remaining half over it. 
Roll lightly; prick here and there to prevent puffing 
up. Cut in strips a half-inch wide and four inches 
long. Brush with milk, and bake in a quick oven. 
When done sprinkle with paprika. 

Mrs. Clara Hubbard, 153 Martin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Caramel Biscuits 2360 Calories 
2 cupfuls flour 1 tablespoonful butter 
4 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 's cupful milk 

der ', cupful water 
I teaspoonful salt 1 cupful light-brown sugar 
1 tablespoonful lard 14 cupful butter 

Nutmeg 

Mix and sift the flour, baking-powder, and salt 
twice. Work in the one tablespoonful of butter 
and lard with the tips of the fingers until it is 
thoroughly blended. Add the milk and water and 
mix to a soft dough, using a knife. (A trifle more 
liquid may be needed.) Toss on a floured board, 
roll lightly to one-fourth inch thickness. Cream 
the brown sugar and butter together till it is smooth, 
then spread lightly over the dough. Roll up like a 
jelly roll, fasten end by moistening with milk or 
water, and cut in pieces three-fourths inch thick. 
Sprinkle just a little nutmeg over each slice and bake 
in a hot oven fifteen minutes. Serve hot. 
Mrs. H. K. Scott, 136 N. Serrano Ave., Los Angeles, Cal, 
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TESTED HELPS 


OR over a year the household re- 

frigerating plant pictured in the 
center of this page has been under test in 
the InstituTE kitchen. In that time no 
repairs have been necessary. The re- 
frigerating unit consists of a system of 
copper coils, a condenser, and a motor 
for operating the device. The machine 
is a sealed unit, and no connection with a 
water system is required. At a five-cent 
rate for current, the cost of operating the 
Isko is less than the cost of ice for the 
common type of ice-box. Even at a rate 
as high as ten cents a kilowatt hour it is 
less expensive than an ice-chest of 250- 
pound capacity, if a temperature no lower 
than 50° is maintained. This temperature 
is as low as is necessary for domestic pur- 
poses, but the plant may be adjusted to 
furnish a much lower degree of cold. An 
adjustable thermostat controls the tem- 
perature. The Isko is not an ice-making 
machine, although sixteen small 
cubes for table purposes can be 
frozen at one time. The price 
of the plant is $275. 


HEATING device that 

heats by radiation and 
so more nearly approaches the 
comfort of a wood or coal fire 
is the Radiant Gas Heater 
shown at the lower left of this 
page. The frame is of cast iron; 
the burner and radiants are 
fitted into a porcelain heat- 
deflector and are covered with 
ornamental brass housings. The 
device is 24 inches wide and 
32 inches high; the ten radiants, 
which become incandescent, 
radiate enough heat to keep a 
large room comfortably warm. 
When first lighted the gasshould 
be turned on full until the ra 
diants are incandescent; then 
turn the flame down somewhat. 
The heater’s price is $40.00. 


Gas heat that simulates all the 
cozy comfort of wood or coal is 
possible with the heater below. 
It is odorless and noiseless, “de- 
mountable,” attractive, and can 


be put in any part of the room 
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A complete household refrigerating-plant that costs 
less to operate than to buy ice is shown above. 
consists of copper coils, a condenser, and a small motor 


For real convenience and san- 
itation choose the tooth-brush 
holder shown at the top of 
the page. It holds three 
brushes on a revolving base 
which holds a disinfectant 


A can-opener de lux: is the 
one below. It is made of 
brass, with hardened steel 
blade and fulcrum. The cut- 
ting edge is designed for 
both right- and left-hand use 
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FOR HOUSEKEEPERS 


UST where to keep the kitchen-sink 

accessories when they are not in use js 
a perplexing housekeeping problem. The 
Ossco Kitchen-Sink Cabinet is the answer, 
The cabinet is all steel, with a white- 
porcelain finish that makes it easy to 
clean. It contains three compartments: 
one for soaps, one for cans of scouring- 
powders, and one in which are eight hooks 
for sink-mops, cloths, brushes, and so 
forth. The knob is glass, and the cabinet 
is designed to be fastened on the wall 
over or near the sink. The price is subject 
to the local retailer. 


HE Sanitary _Tooth-Brush Holder, 

shown at the top of the page, will 
hold three brushes, each under a separate 
glass tube. Each tube is numbered for 
purpose of identification, is open at the 
bottom, and has two small holes in the 
top. The tubes are mounted on a re- 
volving nickel-plated pedestal, 
under which is the disinfectant, 
which escapes through small 
perforations .into the — glass 
tubes. The latter are held in 
place by springs and can be 
raised or lowered. Price, $2.75. 


AN-OPENERS that are 

really satisfactory and 
efficient are few and far be- 
tween. The “Cut Easy,” how- 
ever, illustrated at the bottom 
of the page, is one of the 
“elite” of its kind and is a 
valuable addition to the kitchen 
outfit. It is nickeled brass, 
with the cutter of hardened 
steel sharpened on both sides. 
This makes it both a left- and 
right-hand opener. The cutting 
blade is removable for sharpen- 
ing. The fulcrum is tempered 
steel, and the device is skilfully 
designed for cutting close to the 
edge of the can. Price, 35 cents. 


As first aid to neatness in the 
kitchen the sink cabinet below 
offers its services. Within its 
white-finished steel walls all those 
It troublesome sink accessories may 
be stored out of sight and mind 
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Good coftee by boiling is 
an exception; with the tri- 
culator (left) and the per- 
colator (center) below it is 
the rule. The common 
coffee-pot is of aluminum 
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For summer drinks, fruit-juices 
are unsurpassed. They are re- 
freshing, healthful, and the purity 
and absence of adulteration of 
those above is attested by Dr. Wi- 
ley’s examination and approval. 
The variety of beverages they 
will make is almost unbelievable; 
they deserve a wide summer vogue 


Every one to their taste so 
far as coffee is concerned ; 
there is no one best brand. 
The Institute, however, 
can vouch for the purity 
of those pictured below 











TESTED USES FOR APPROVED FOODS 


RUIT-JUICES are especially good 
for children, provided too much 
sugar is not added. If it is possi- 
ble, train the children to like them 

chilled in the ice-box, with as much of the 
natural flavor unspoiled by sugar as possi- 
ble. Few housekeepers have put up fruit- 
juices to any extent, and it is for this reason 
that the manufacturer’s product is so popu- 
ular. All the brands illustrated on this 
page have been tested and approved by 
Dr. Wiley, and can be safely relied upon 
for purity and the absence of coloring- or 
preserving-material. The loganberry-juice 
is an especially new one. It combines the 
tart flavor of the blackberry and the deli- 
cite bouquet of the raspberry in a way 
that is especially grateful in hot and sultry 
weather. When using it in dessert recipes, 
do not boil it, or the flavor will not be so 
delicious. Instead add the loganberry- 
juice, uncooked, at the last minute. 

When using fruit-juices for summer 
drinks, punches, and frappés, never add 
uncooked sugar to them. There is always 
a raw flavor developed by this method that 
prevents the full bouquet of the fruit from 
appearing in the finished punch. Instead 
cook one cupful of sugar in two cupfuls of 
water until a thin sirup is formed; bottle 
this and store it in the refrigerator for use 


in making the fruit drinks. If mothers 
would only see that clfildren obtain these 
pure, simple beverages at home, there 
would be far less tendency to buy the sodas 
and even more harmful combinations at 
the corner drug-stores. Fruit-juices con- 
tain just the mineral salts that growing 
bodies need, but they must be taken in 
some simple form to be of benefit 


ASTES differ in coffee as in everything 

else, and after long and patient ex- 
perimenting, not only with different meth- 
ods of making coffee, but with different 
coffees as well, Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE is convinced that there is no one 
best method nor no one best coffee blend. 
There are a host of coffees, a host of 
methods, and a host of coffee-making 
devices on the market that will make excel- 
lent coffee. To the housekeeper who is de- 
voted to the old-fashioned boiling method, 
however, we have this to say: that com- 
pared in appearance to the coffees made 
by the newer percolating and filtering 


As a basis for other cool summer dishes 
the large jello and gelatin family offers its 
services. Desserts, soups, entrées—al- 
most what you will may be delightfully 
varied by adding the appropriate gelatin 
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methods boiled coffee is much less attract- 
ive, as a general rule, although there is the 
occasional ‘‘clever hand” that can obtain 
the full flavor, aroma, and appearance that 
the coffee epicure desires. In the newer 
coffee-making devices there is very little 
difference in the composition of the finished 
result. Contrary to common belief, when- 
ever a coffee-infusion of fully developed 
flavor is obtained, approximately similar 
amounts of caffetannin are present, al- 
though the proportion of caffetannin to the 
total solids extracted varies somewhat. 

By actual chemical analysis made for 
Goop HovusEKEEFING INSTITUTE coffees 
made by the different methods show ap- 
proximately equal proportions of caffetan- 
nic acid. The coffee used in this test was 
a blend made of three parts of Bogota, one 
part of Porto Rico fanciest type, one part 
Guatemala, fancy grade, and one part of 
Dutch East Indian, Padang-Sumatra 
grown coffee. In all cases the same pro- 
portions of coffee and water were used, 
namely: one-half level cupful of coffee 
weighing forty-three grams and a pint and 
a half of water. 

The INstTITUTE urges the use of unground 
coffees as the first step toward the best 
possible beverage. The fresh grinding re- 
sults in the release (Continued on page 114) 











IRE! The fire was in the 
kitchen of the Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING _ INSTI- 
TuTE. All of a sudden 

some fat in the broiling-pan of 
the gas stove was ignited, and the 
flames and the smoke it sent out 
were sufficient to make even the 
woman of steady nerves shaky in 
the knees. Without a moment’s 
hesitation the person nearest the 
stove seized the small fire-extin- 
guisher that was hanging on the 
wall nearby and within easy 
reach. It was the work of a second to 
pump the contents of this small machine 
onto the blaze, and the fire was soon out. 

There was nothing unusual about the 
fire in the INnstIruTE. It wasn’t even 
tested and approved, but altogether unex- 
pected, and it is hard to tell how disastrous 
the results might have been if the fire- 
extinguisher had not played an effective 
part in putting out the flames. Just sucha 
fire might start in any home. Especially 
is there danger of this in the summer 
months when so many quick fuels are in 
use. Even with Fourth of July become so 
safe and sane a day, there is still some fear 
that an overpatriotic and enthusiastic 
young American may set fire to the win- 
dow-curtains or endanger some other arti- 
cle of household decoration. To guard 
against all possible dangers, every home, 
and especially the kitchen of every home, 
should be equipped with fire-extinguishers. 
To be even reasonably safe, there should 
be a hand extinguisher of some sort in 
a convenient place on every floor. 

The InstiruTE has tested a number of 
extinguishers that will put out blazes 
caused by alcohol or kerosene, or any of the 
other small fires that may have disastrous 
effects unless speedily checked at the start. 
As a result of this test, we recommend four 
types of extinguishers. They all make use 
of a tetrachlorid basic compound. This has 
received the approval of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters. But it was not so much 
from the chemical angle that the INSTITUTE 
made its test as to find out whether they 
would be convenient for a woman to han- 
dle. Because no matter how 
many boards of underwriters 
approved them, there would be 
very little use in suggesting that 
a woman install them in her 
house unless they were light 
enough for her to handle and 
simple enough for her to oper- 
ate in an emergency. 

Most of the extinguishes ap- 
proved by the INstiITUTE de- 
pend upon the pump-stroke to 
develop the pressure necessary 
to expel the extinguishing fluid 
with force enough to control the 
fire. In one case, the fire-extin- 
guisher must be charged, but 


In one type of extinguisher, the 
pump-stroke shown in the cen- 
tral picture is used until suff- 
cient pressure releases the flow. 
In another type, the pump-stroke 
must be kept up steadily and even- 
ly until the fluid does its work 
86 


In the photograph at the top of 
the page are four types of fire-ex- 
tinguishers, all of which are prac- 
tical for a woman to use. In the 
lower picture, the machine is op- 
erated by first turning the handle 


this may easily be accomplished 
by connecting it with the auio- 
mobile pump. All four of the 
extinguishers illustrated are e 
fective, and in none of them docs 
the fluid injure the color or the 
texture of fabrics, woodwork. 
paint, or home furnishings. 

Have you not gone into hotels, 
public buildings, and schoois and 
seen fire-extinguishers hung so 
high upon the walls that it would 
require a giant of the Titan or Cy- 
clops family to reach them? Do 
not trust to being able to find the family 
step-ladder—which your next-door neigh- 
bor has probably borrowed—in order to 
reach your extinguisher. Hang it on the 
wall at the height where any one—even 
the older children—in the family can 
reach it quickly and easily. 

The moment the blaze is discovered, re- 
move the extinguisher from the hook and 
turn the handle. This unlocks the ma- 
chine, which is necessary before the pump- 
ing can begin. In one of the types of ex 
tinguishers shown above, the pump-stroke 
can be used until sufficient pressure is ob- 
tained, when the turning of a lever at the 
opposite end will release the flow. When 
this is exhausted, it may be used as a 
pump. In another extinguisher, the pump- 
stroke is to be continued throughout the 
entire operation. It should be as steady 
as possible, and the spray thrown upon the 
fire just above the blaze in order to form a 
blanket of the choking chlorin gas. In 
still another type, shown at the bottom of 
the page, the fluid is under sufficient pres- 
sure to throw the stream by a mere turn 
ing of a lever. 

It shouldn’t take more than one minute to 
put out the worst fire that can ever start 
about the kitchen stove. Just assoonas itis 
out, open the windows and close the door of 
the room, thus allowing free ventilation to 
blow out every trace of smoke and smell. 

“Oh, yes, I have a fire-extinguisher in 
my kitchen,” said one housekeeper who 
prided herself on being up-to-the-minute in 
all respects, ‘‘but I have never used it. 
And, really, I don’t believe I know just 
what the operation is, though 
I suppose I could make the 
thing go if worst came to 
worst.” This is a dangerous 
theory. Learn how to use the 
extinguisher as soon as you buy 
it. Practise with it, even if 
you have to pay to have it re- 
filled. It is worth the cost. 
The two simple movements nec- 
essary should be so thoroughly 
understood that you could oper- 
ate it with your eyes shut—or 
filled with smoke. Don’t let 
another summer go by without 
equipping your home with fire- 
extinguishers of some kind! 





A blaze which starts in the broil- 
ing-pan may burn down the house 
if it is not checked at the start. 
The wise woman has a fire-extin- 
guisher hanging near her stove, 
ready to extinguish the threat- 
ening flame at a second’s notice 
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There is nothing more delicious for luncheon or tea than hot little buttermilk biscuits. 


And 


what woman would not enjoy rolling them out on a floury bread-board and cutting them 


into both big and little sizes with these cutters? 


Only make many, for they disappear fast 


What to Make with Sour -ANalk 


HY is it that some soda 

biscuits are pale gold in tint, 

crisp of crust, and fragrant 

of the rich buttermilk or 
cream with which they are mixed, when 
others are deep yellow, speckled and thin, 
while biscuits of all shades, flavors, and 
textures run the gamut between? Why 
should a simple soda biscuit assume so 
many hues and flavors? I believe that the 
secret of diversity in soda biscuits lies in 
the fact that the housewife is unfamiliar 
with the composition of the milk with 
which she mixes them, especially if this 
be sour milk. (And sour milk or butter- 
milk is just as excellent a product to use 
in many kinds of cooking as is sweet 
milk.) 

Milk contains, besides proteins, fat, 
water, and mineral matter, nearly five 
percent of lactose, and the latter is the 
ingredient with which the cook is chiefly 
concerned. This lactose, when the milk 
is not kept at a very low temperature, is 
attacked by germs which are more active 
and numerous in warm weather than in 
cold, and is converted into lactic acid. 
This acid, in turn, acts upon the casein, 
and the milk is gradually transformed 
from a sweet liquid into flakes of curd 
floating in whey. When this occurs we 
say the milk has soured. But there are 
variations of acidity in sour milk which 
the housewife does not always consider. 
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Aniseed jumbles are 
tempting small cakes 
to serve with a cup 
of afternoon tea. Or 
caraway-seeds may be 
substituted for the 
aniseed if desired 





By Caroline B. King 


(Katherine Campion) 


She reads her recipe and notes that a 
teaspoonful of soda is demanded. Then 
without taking into account the fact that 
the milk has only become sour within a 
few hours, she proceeds with her biscuit- 
making, following the recipe exactly, and 
as a reward for her painstaking care has 
a pan of biscuits that are anything but 
tempting—brown and speckled, and reek- 
ing with soda. 

She forgets that milk that has been 
allowed to stand in a warm place for twen- 
ty-four hours will be much thicker and 
sourer than milk that has only turned 
within a few hours, and will accordingly 
require less soda to neutralize it. 


A Troublesome Question Answered 


UT how is the inexperienced housewife 

to judge just what degree of acidity the 
milk has attained? How is she to know 
the correct amount of soda that her 
special cupful of sour milk will require 
to make perfect biscuits or cakes? From 
personal experimentation, I believe I have 
discovered the answer. The tendency 
is either to use too much soda or else 
not to distribute it thoroughly. My 
method is this: Allow but one-half tea- 
spoonful of soda to each cupful of sour 
milk and add one-fourth to one-half 
teaspoonful of baking-powder. Always 
sift these with the flour. One half tea- 
spoonful of soda is suflicient to neutralize 
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Corn-meal Johnny-cake, which can be 
made without a single egg, corn-meai 
drop-cakes baked in gem-pans, and 
spider corn cake, for which the recipe 
comes from Virginia, are shown above 
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the lactic acid, and the baking-powder 
assures light and delicate biscuits. 

A recipe may direct you to add the soda 
to the sour milk, or even to dissolve it in 
a little hot water. Either of these methods 
isa mistake. Soda and sour milk combined 
produce carbon dioxid, a leavening-agent 
which begins to react at once, so that 
much of its power is lost by the time it 
reaches the oven. It is much better to 
sift the soda with the flour, preferably 
twice, and add the milk just before the 
mixture is to be placed in the oven. 
Heat, of course, aids in generating the 
carbon dioxid. 

Any recipe calling for sweet milk and 
baking powder may be made with sour 
milk and soda, but the proportions of the 
leavening-agent must be changed to suit 
the combination. If your recipe calls for 
one cupful of sweet milk with two and a 
half cupfuls of flour, perhaps, and three 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, you will 
not, of course, substitute three teaspoon- 
fuls of soda when using sour or buttermilk 
(for either may be used in all recipes 
that call for one or the other). Should you 
use even half that amount, your biscuits 
or muffins or cake will be saffron color in 
tint and unfit for consumption. Always 
remember that a cupful of sour or butter- 
milk requires no more than half a teaspoon- 
ful of soda to neutralize it. For additional 
lightness, you may add to your mixture. 


crisp, hot, savory 
doughnuts? These 
are made with butter- 
§ milk, fried to a rich 
i brown in deep fat, 
§ and dusted with sugar 
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one-fourth the amount of baking-powder 
that the original recipe demands. This 
is not difficult to remember. 

To return to the subject of soda biscuits. 
Heavy-handedness has been the ruination 
of many a promising batch of biscuits. 
They should be mixed deftly, tossed on the 
board quickly, and rolled as swiftly and 
airily as possible, and when they have 
been cut into neat disks and tucked away 
in a well-greased pan, they should be put 
into an oven that registers 400° at the 
least, or, if you have no oven-thermometer, 
that will tinge a piece of white paper while 
you count ten. After the biscuits have 
been in the oven five minutes the heat 
should be lowered slightly and the baking 
continued for eight minutes more. Soda 
biscuits should be baked very rapidly if 
they are to be perfect. 

What goes into the bow] to produce these 
perfect soda biscuits? If they are to be 
especially fine, and if sour cream is very 
plentiful it may be used, though sour or 
buttermilk will answer nicely. Sift to- 
gether half a teaspoonful of soda, one-half 
teaspoonful of baking-powder, and one 
teaspoonful of salt with two cupfuls of 
flour. Then make a well in the center of 
the dry mixture and pour in a cupful of 
thick sour cream. Cut the cream into the 
flour with a broad knife or spatula and 
when sufficiently mixed turn out on a 
floured board. Pat gently into shape and 
roll swiftly into a sheet about half an inch 
thick. Cut in small rounds and place in a 
well-greased pan. Brush the biscuits over 
with sweet milk just before putting them 
into. the oven. This will give them a 
delectable glaze. 

If you are making your biscuits or short- 
cake of sour milk or buttermilk, you will 
find it desirable to add some shortening 
to them to make them tender. Other- 
wise, the recipe is like the foregoing. Sift 
together two cupfuls of flour, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of 
baking-powder, and half a teaspoonful of 
soda.- Rub two tablespoonfuls of lard or 
other shortening into the flour and pour 
in gradually nearly a cupful of sour or 
buttermilk, using enough to mix to a soft 
dough. Mix lightly, roll and cut into 
shape, and bake as in the preceding recipe. 


Rye and Whole-Wheat Biscuits 


YE biscuits are delicious and healthful 
and are made inthe same way, withthe 
exception that half the white flour is omit- 
ted, and the same quantity of rye-meal is 
substituted. Graham flour or whole-wheat 
flour also makes fine biscuits and should 
be used in the same manner. For variety, 
cut the biscuits into squares or diamonds 
and be sure to bake them in a quick oven. 
Griddle-cakes of all kinds are excellent 
when buttermilk or sour milk is used in 
making them. Here is my favorite recipe 
for bread-crum griddle-cakes, which I 
especially recommend to all lovers of good 
things toeat. Soak a scant cupful of bread- 
crums in a pint of sour milk for several 
hours. Beat vigorously when well soft- 
ened, and add a cupful and a half of flour 
sifted with a teaspoonful of soda, half a 
teaspoonful of baking-powder, and half a 
teaspoonful of salt. Beat all the ingredients 
together well, adding a teaspoonful of 
melted butter. Bake ona hot, well-greased 
griddle. An egg may be added to these 
cakes to make them richer, but they are 
almost perfect without it. 


A good Johnny-Cake may be made 
without using a single egg as the following 
recipe proves: 


Johnny-Cake 


1 cupful yellow corn- lg teaspoonful soda 
meal 14 teaspoonful baking- 
1 cupful bread flour powder 
‘4 cupful sugar 1 teaspoonful salt 
1'4 cupfuls sour milk 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients twice, 
add to this gradually the sour milk. Beat 
well and bake in a shallow well-greased 
pan in a moderate oven. 


An “Old Virginy” Recipe 


F you have never tasted a Spider Corn- 

cake, made inthestyle of the old Virginia 
housewife, you have « tempting treat in 
store. This is how it is made: Mix and sift 
together one cupful of corn-meal, a cupful of 
flour, half a teaspoonful of salt, half a tea- 
spoonful of soda, and half a teaspoonful of 
baking-powder. Mix two well beaten eggs 
with a cupful of sour milk and add a 
tablespoonful of melted butter and half a 
cupful of sweet milk. Beat the batter hard 
and pour it into a hot, well-greased frying- 
pan, pour half a cupful of sweet milk over 
the cake, and bake in a moderately hot 
oven. Cut in triangles and serve with 
cold milk. If the meal seems to absorb 
the milk too readily, add another half- 
cupful of sweet milk when mixing the 
batter. 

While I am talking of corn-meal deli- 
cacies in which sour or buttermilk plays a 
part, I must tell you of some very good 
corn-bread steamed in the old-fashioned 
way. Mix together two cupfuls of corn- 
meal and one of flour, a teaspoonful of salt, 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, and one and a 
quarter teaspoonfuls of soda, also one-half 
teaspoonful of baking-powder. Sift these 
ingredients together and then add two and 
a half cupfuls of sour milk. Beat well, 
pour into a buttered mold with a tight- 
fitting cover, and steam for two hours. 
Remove from mold and brown in the 
oven. 

Corn-Meal Drop Cakes may be baked 
as pancakes on a griddle or in iron gem- 
pans. To make them, pour a cupful of 
boiling water over three cupfuls of corn- 
meal, which has been sifted with a tea- 
spoonful of salt, one and one-quarter tea- 
spoonfuls of soda, and three-fourths of a 
teaspoonful of baking-powder. Add a 
tablespoonful of shortening and _ blend 
thoroughly. Then beat in two and one- 
half to three cupfuls of sour or buttermilk 
mixed with two tablespoonfuls of molasses 
and one well-beaten egg. If these cakes 
are to be baked in the oven, heat the gem- 
pans very hot and grease them well before 
pouring in the batter. 

Buttermilk Doughnuts will make the 
dullest picnic a success. They may be 
made also of sour milk, and are quite 
inexpensive. Beat one egg very light and 
add to it half a cupful of sugar, one-half 
tablespoonful of melted butter, and one- 
half teaspoonful grated nutmeg or one 
teaspoonful vanilla. Sift three cupfuls of 
flour with one-half teaspoonful of soda and 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, and add to the 
first mixture alternately with a cupful of 
buttermilk. Add more flour if needed, 
but handle as soft as possible. Turn to the 
molding-board and knead very lightly; roll 
to a quarter of an inch in thickness and cut 
in circles. Fry in deep hot fat. Drain 
the doughnuts on soft paper and when 


they are cool, sift powdered sugar over 
them. 

Aniseed Jumbles are quite as good in 
their way as are the doughnuts. If you 
do not care for anise you may substitut: 
caraway-seed, or both may be omitted 
and vanilla or mace used to flavor the 
jumbles. Cream half a cupful of butte: 
with a cupful of granulated sugar and add 
one well-beaten egg and one-quarter tea 
spoonful of salt. Sift two and a half cup 
fuls of bread flour with half a teaspoonful 
of soda and half a teaspoonful of baking 
powder, add to the egg and sugar mixture, 
then stir in a cupful of sour cream and half 
an ounce of aniseed. Drop from the end of 
a spoon on a buttered baking-sheet and 
bake in a slow oven. If a little sugar is 
sprinkled over the tops of the cakes just 
before they are put in the oven to bake, 
it will give them a delicious sugary surface. 

Sour-Milk Gingerbread is the gem in my 
collection of sour-milk possibilities. You 
will find that no baking-powder is used in 
this recipe, for since both molasses and 
sour milk contain acid, more soda is re 
quired to correct this condition, and bak- 
ing-powder will not be required. Place in 
a deep bowl a cupful each of molasses, 
brown sugar, and shortening, also a tea 
spoonful of ground cinnamon, a tablespoon- 
ful of ginger, and half a teaspoonful of 
grated nutmeg. Stand the bowl in a warm 
place or in hot water until the shortening 
softens, then beat the contents to a cream. 
Sift together three and a half cupfuls of 
bread flour, two teaspoonfuls of soda, and 
one-half teaspoonful of salt. Add these 
to the other ingredients, alternating with a 
cupful of sour or buttermilk. Beat vigor- 
ously and bake forty minutes in a mod- 
erate oven. Occasionally I add half a cup- 
ful of chopped nut-meats to my gingerbread 
batter; again I use raisins, and sometimes, 
just by way of variety, I stir in two table- 
spoonfuls of cocoa, which transforms it 
into a chocolate gingerbread. 


Cottage Cheese 


F sour milk is plentiful in your house- 

hold, you may make your own cottage 
cheese easily. A large quantity of sour 
milk is necessary. Place it in a large crock- 
ery bowl or large pitcher and pour hot water 
slowly into it. The water should be about 
150° F., not boiling. Continue pouring in 
the water until the mixture is lukewarm. 
Let it stand for two or three hours, and 
then pour it into a cheese-cloth strainer 
to drain for several hours. Before serving 
the cheese break it into fine pieces with a 
silver fork and mash well. Season with 
salt to taste, add sweet cream to make it 
soft and moist. Stir till well mixed, and 
pack it into cheese molds. 

Sour-Cream Salad Dressing is nice and 
easily made. Beat a cupful of the cream 
with an egg-beater till very light. Be sure, 
however, to have the cream very cold or 
it will turn to butter as you beat it. Then 
add two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, one 
of lemon-juice, a teaspoonful of sugar, a 
teaspoonful of salt, with pepper, paprika, 
and mustard to taste. Beat all together 
till very thick. This dressing is fine with 
cucumbers, or on slaw. A few celery- 
seeds may be added; also one pimiento cut 
in small pieces, to give variety. 

Other sour-milk recipes for Butter Cakes, 
Waffles, Wheat-Cakes, and Fried Bread 
will be sent to those who wish them—and 
send a two-cent stamp. 


















































































































































Almost unbelievable! 


But we wish you could see us make it. 


We wish that every one of you dainty and 

extra-particular housewives could come to the 

home of Campbell’s Soups at Camden, N. J., and bring 

your skeptical husbands along with you. Then you 

would see with your own eyes the choice and nourishing 

materials we use, and the extreme care and nicety with 
which we prepare them for 


*Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


You would find the sight and the fragrance of these tempting 
ingredients a feast in itself — 

Fine healthy Government-inspected beef from which we 
make the invigorating stock; the shanks—split open to yield 
their nutritious marrow; large premium-grade white potatoes from 
Maine, the best Jersey sweet potatoes, Canadian rutabagas, plump 
Chantenay carrots, juicy green okra, crisp celery, snappy little 
white leek and appetizing mounds of snowy rice, selected pearl 
barley and the popular macaroni “alphabets.” 

‘‘It makes me hungry just to see it all! I never would have 
believed it!’’ is the exclamation we hear almost every day from 
visitors to the light, airy, spotless Campbell kitchens where all 
these good things are prepared and blended. 

When you realize the high quality of these wholesome 
Campbell’s Soups and the remarkable food value 
they contain, you will surely want to order 
them by the dozen or the case and keep a 
supply on hand. 














Asparagus C'am Chowder Pea 

Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon. Julienne Printanier 

Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 

Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable 

Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
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CAMDEN N.USA 
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Westinghouse 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC RANGES 









e * e 

‘“T have an invisible servant, wl 
“Dinner at six’ I say as I put the meat and vege- scou 
tables in the oven of my Westinghouse Automatic o* 
Electric Range. When I get home at six, everything’s aon 
just right to serve, no matter if I’ve been gone all day. ry 

an 
“The time-clock turns on the electric current at T 
the right hour. The thermometer turns it off at the conf; 
proper temperature. Then the range becomes a fireless W 
cooker, using no electricity but cooking my meal just _ 
WESTINGHOUSE aTwentite Le. Wes 
the « 
ELE CT RIC The perfection of the Westinghouse Automatic Electric Range ucts 
revolutionizes cooking. It is a full-size range, yet economical even and 
when used for two. and 

Results once attained can be exactly duplicated—no guess-work 

Cooking by wire is clean, because there is no soot or ashes. It is WE 


sanitary, because every corner of a Westinghouse Range can be 
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|Westinghouse 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 


ue. - 
He 


FOR CENTRAL STATIONS 


who saves me time and money” 


scoured. It is economical, because there is less shrinkage of food 
and none is spoiled. 

The oven of a Westinghouse Range will cook a whole meal — 
meat and vegetables—at the same time, so full advantage can be 
taken of the fireless cooker feature. Put the meal in when you leave, 
and it will be done when you return, without watching. 


The part Westinghouse plays in your cooking, moreover, is not 
confined to the range. 

When you put your dinner to cook in its oven, you probably rely 
upon Westinghouse apparatus you never see, to perform the 
functions that make this remarkable appliance possible—upon 
Westinghouse Turbo-Generators for central stations, that create 
the electric current, and upon countless other Westinghouse prod- 
ucts —switchboards/-transformers, meters, regulators, rectifiers 
and many more—that YWake*étonomical and safe the production 
and distribution of electricity. 

Send for range booklet 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In using advertisements see page 21 
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Especially is this the case 
during these long, warm, out- 
of-doors days when the drink 
we're after is the most refresh- 
ing one we know. 


Serve 


* 


Ginger Ale 


For occasions and all occasions 


It is deliciously refreshing - welcome 
to the grown-ups and children, alike 
—appropriate for any occasion, from 
the formal affair to the picnic spread. 
And Sheboygan is both healthful 


and inexpensive. 


| Prepared from genuine imported 
Jamaica Ginger, select cane sugar 
crystals and sweet spring water. 
From these good things, our expe- 
rience and thoroughly equipped 
modern plant enable us to make the 
finest-flavored, most piquant ginger 
ale imaginable. Try Skeboygan— 
try substituting it wherever you've 
been in the habit of using charged 
water—and you ‘ll under- 
stand why it is preferred 
in the summer gardens, 


dining cars, exclusive 
clubs, hotels and 
restaurants. 


Your dealer will supply you 
by the case. 


Sheboygan 
Mineral Water 
Company 

Sheboygan, Wisconsin 





Two other delicious Sheboy- 
gan products — Sheboygan 
Sarsaparilla and Root Beer. 
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It Pleases, 
Them All 
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What are you doing to save yourself time or money, 
We'll pay at least one dollar for every available discovery. 
Stamps must be enclosed if the return of unavailable manuscripts is desired. 


Discoveries wanted! 
ot both? 


Panel Your Kitchen Wall—Wishing to 
place a strip of oilcloth on the wall back of my 
kitchen range, and not liking the frayed edges 
which oilcloth soon acquires, I tacked an inch 
and a half molding around the oilcloth and 
painted it to match the kitchen woodwork. 
This makes a neat finish, is easily cleaned, and 
provides a convenient place in which to screw 
hooks for pots and pans. The molding, being 
slightly raised, prevents the pans from touching 
the wall, thus reducing the amount of cleaning 
required. B. S. H., Texas. 


Poison Ivy Relief—After trying dozens of 
treatments by skin-specialists and cthers, I can 
endorse this discovery for poison ivy. It was 
given me by an old lady in the mountains; she 
told me to rub catnip-leaves, ivy’s enemy, on 
the affected parts, and never to bandage them. 
If the itchy, red spots on the skin are not neg- 
lected cooling relief will result. £. H., N. J. 

Epitor’s Note:—This treatment is en- 
dorsed by one of Goop HousEKEEPING’s staff. 


When Fly-Paper Catches You—I was 
unfortunate enough to lean against a table on 
which was a sheet of sticky fly-paper and the 
result was a large smear of the sticky substance 
on my silk poplin skirt. I tried remedies of 
which I had heard, but without success.  Fi- 


| nally in despair I used alcohol, and the spots 


entirely disappeared. This is quite safe to use 
in an accident to any similar material or to 
paper. E. L. C., Conn. 


For a Ripping Time—When using a safety 
razor for ripping seams, first wrap one end of 
it with adhesive tape. This will protect your 
fingers and will stay on the blade. 

G:C. Es; Cait 


Hang Your Coat When Traveling—When 


| traveling recently in a day coach, I suffered 


the discomfort of having my coat folded on the 
seat beside me, others had theirs wrinkled up 
in the rack overhead, while one woman in front 
of me hung her coat on a picture hook which she 
attached to the rack overhead. This struck me 
as a good idea, as such a hook is easily carried 
and adjusted, and one’s coat is kept un- 
wrinkled M.L. B., N.Y. 


For the Open Fire—Keep your old door- 
bell batteries or any other worn-out batteries 
and put one on your fire at home or at camp. 
You will be surprised to see the wonderful 
lights it will give, and it will last longer than 
the amount of driftwood you would use on a 
campfire. Mrs. D. D., N.Y. 


Economical Extravagance—lI always cook 
my breakfast cereals in milk. All my guests 
remark upon it as a novelty and all like it. 
Of course, I scald the milk before I put in the 
cereal and I use the same proportion of milk 
as I would use of water. I have been called 
extravagant for cooking cereals in this way, 
but it must be more nourishing as well as more 
palatable. It is an excellent way to feed a 
non-milk-loving child upon milk without his 
realizing it, and in these days of doubtful milk 
supply, it is very safe. HH. W.C. McC., N. Y. 


Saving Steps by System—A time and en- 
ergy saving discovery of mine seems to me 
well worth sharing. The natural tendency in 
doing one’s morning work seems to be to finish 
one room at a time or one job at a time, before 
considering the next. I discovered, however, 
that in following this plan I was wasting en- 
ergy; for instance, in a bedroom I would make 
the bed completely first, before I tidied the 
room, whereas, in doing so, going back and 
forth, I was ignoring many times things which 
needed picking up or straightening. There- 
fore, I began training myself never to pass any- 
thing which needed doing, looking on the whole 
job of morning work as a unit, rather than as 
made up of many small jobs. Asa result, when 
the bed was made, the room was straight; I 
never went down stairs without taking some- 
thing that belonged there, nor from room to 
room without doing the same; if I went to the 
basement to tend the furnace, I brought up 
the vegetables for dinner, and so on. It be- 
came a sort of game to see how much I could 
accomplish with the fewest steps. 

Mrs. H. B. S., Utah. 


Save the Vegetable Water—When I cook 
vegetables such as potatoes, peas, corn, spin- 
ach, cauliflower, etc., I always put in enough 
water to have a cupful of the water left when 
the vegetables are cooked. This I set away in 
the ice-box and when I want to serve a light 
but nourishing soup I put two tablespoonfuls of 
butter in a saucepan; when it bubbles add a 
quarter of a cupful of flour, two cupfuls of milk, 
the cupful of “liquor,” salt, pepper, kitchen- 
bouquet, and onion seasoning if desired. Let 
mixture come to a boil once and serve. 

Mrs. L. H. H., D.C. 


Fire!—lIn the issue of GooD HOUSEKEEFING 
for July, 1913, there is a Discovery about furni- 
ture revivers, recommending the use of “‘one 
part lemon-oil to two parts boiled linseed-oil, 
well mixed and applied rather sparingly to the 
varnished furniture with a linen rag, a piece of 
silk, or cheese-cloth.” I have used this com- 
bination ever since on varnished floors and 
furniture with good results. My custom has 
been either to burn the cloth used in applying 
the polish or to put it in a covered tin box. 
This precaution was to prevent spontaneous 
combustion. Recently I was interrupted while 
oiling the furniture. As I expected to continue 
my polishing later, I thrust the oily cloth hur- 
riedly into a paper bag and laid the bag on top 
of the waste-basket. Two hours later I found 
a thick brown smoke coming from the oiled rag. 
The paper bag was beginning to char, the rag 
was too hot to touch, and if there had been no 
one in the house I have no doubt but that a 
serious fire would have resulted. The waste- 
basket was near no fire, and there was no dan- 
ger of the rag having been ignited by a spark 
or match. It was clearly a case of spontaneous 
combustion. I have, tolt several people about 
it, all of whom‘ exclaimed that they wouldn't 
have believed it. One woman said that her 
husband had often warned her about danger 
of fire from oily rags, but she had thought it 
just a notion of his. Hence this ‘“ Discovery. 

Mrs. S.. N.Y. 
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Hot or teed, 1. 1s the best, most delerous 
< Y and most sans ing drink. 
Pe /thas real food value. 
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WALTER BAKER &.CO.LTD. 
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By the exclusive Vudor 
Ventilating feature, 
heated air on the porch 
rises and escapes at the 
shade’s top openings, its 
place being taken by cool 
air drawn from the porch floor. 





The glaring sun is excluded, the breeze 
let in. At a few dollars’ expense you 
add a cool, most invitingly restful 
room to your home; by day a sitting- 
room or dining-room, at night an airy 
yet secluded sleeping-porch. 


Appearance 


Each Vudor Shade is perfectly made. 
Every slat is individually examined be- 
fore staining and weaving. The most 
expensive chemically pure stains are 
used to produce soft, restful, unfading 
colors suitable for any home. 
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Durability — Effectiveness 


The new Vudor Ventilating Porch 
Shade has many other distinctive fea- 
tures: effectiveness, durability— 
brought about by double reinforcing 
warps, extra-heavy slats protected at 
the ends so they do not break; heavy, 
ovaled bottom mouldings — roll-up 
cord working through the new Vudor 
Cord Glides (no pulleys) which doubles 
its life, and safety wind device which 
prevents whipping in the wind. 





The Aluminum Trade Mark 
shown at top, is your guide. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
222 Mill Street Janesville, Wis. 





F 
i 


Tear off and send this coupon for complete information and 
colored reproduction of Vudor Porch Shades in actual use on 
all kinds of homes. We will also send name of local dealer. 
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A CASE FOR THE POLICE 


A father in punishing his small children for a slight 
misdemeanor slaps them on their heads, sometimes 
on the back of their heads and sometimes on the side. 
Tt is usually on the part of their heads most convenient 
for him to slap. The same blow on my. head would 
cause my head to hurt and make me dizzy. 

Mrs. 3., Missouri. 


I feel so indignant when I learn of punish- 
| ments for children such as you describe that I 
am unable to find words to express my disap- 
proval. How a father can strike a child on the 
head in the way of punishment is beyond my 
comprehension. The child’s skull is particu- 
| larly thin, the sutures are not fixed, and a blow, 
| especially on the side of the head, is apt te 
prove extremely injurious and sometimes fatal. 
A father who would slap a child upon the head, 
in my opinion, is guilty of assault and should 
be haled before the police court, sent to jail, 
and heavily fined. I am not a believer in beat- 
ing a child, the Bible to the contrary notwith- 
standing. But if a child must be slapped, it 
| should be upon the palm of the hand and cer- 
' tainly not upon the head. 


BOOSTING THE PRICE OUT OF SIGHT 
About two months ago I listened to your most in- 
teresting and instructive lecture to women at the 
| Mason House. Immediately afterward I began t 
buy only whole-wheat bread, as you advised. Other 
women evidently did the same, for in a few days the 
grocers in my neighborhood announced that they 
could serve customers with whole-wheat bread only 
on order; at the same time the size of the loaf was 
reduced and the price raised. About two weeks age 
my grocer told me the price of the whole-wheat loaf 
had been raised to ten cents and that he was there- 
fore no longer carrying it, as he felt he could not sell 
it while the white and graham bread remain at 
cents. I cannot believe that that price was necessary 
except that as the demand had so greatly increased 
the bakers believed they could ask what they chose. 
M. F.S., Wash., D.C. 






It seems strange that for one reason or an- 
other the people of this country should be 
denied the most wholesome and nutritious of 
breads. In point of fact, whole-wheat bread 
should be considerably cheaper than, and the 
same weight as, any other kind of bread be- 
cause all the wheat is utilized, whereas in white 
bread only about 72% of the wheat is utilized. 
The milling of whole wheat is also considerably 
cheaper than the milling of white flour. Whole- 
wheat flour ought to be at least 28% cheaper 


| than white flour, and bread made from whole 


wheat should be correspondingly cheaper than 
bread made from white flour. This seems to 
be an unfortunate effort to destroy a whole- 
some and necessary article and to continue the 
wasteful and extravagant method of living that 
at the present is followed by most Americans. 


BEAUTY NEVER COMES FROM LOTIONS OR 
POMADES 


Am sending you a sample of a beauty-lotion which 
I wish you would examine to determine if it contains 
anything injurious, as I believe it does. I hope you 
will expose the manufacturers. It was sold quite ex- 
tensively here at the reduced price of fifty cents a 
bottle. Mrs. J. C. W., North Carolina. 


I can not find any description of the beauty- 
lotion which you sent nor can I make analyses 
| of promiscuous samples. It is an old “gag” to 
send a card and say ‘‘This and some money 
will buy so and so.” Probably the bottle and 
its contents might be worth two or three cents, 
but not likely any more. I would like to con- 
firm you in your belief that it may be harmful, 
that is, if it has any active principles at all. 
There is no such thing as a “skin food” applied 
externally. The skin is nourished just as other 
tissues of the body are by what you eat and 
not what you rub on yourself. This is a typical 
nostrum of the worst character and the only 
rational treatment of it is to let it alone. 


Prescriptional advice can not be given, nor can samples be 
analyzed. Address all inquiries, with return postage enclosed, 
to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. PA | 


WILEY’S Question-Box 


| 

| Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and-health will be an- y 
swered by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop ac- a f! 
companies your request. No exceptions can be made to this all 





MANY INQUIRIES ABOUT IT 


Will you please give me your opinion of coconut- 
butter. Whether you consider it nutritious and 
healthful and a good substitute for butter. 


N. M. S., New York City 

I am sending a sample of Nut Margarine, Coconut 
Brand, with its own carton and would like to know 
if it is what it purports to be in all respects. Do you 
think that the I-10 of 1% of benzoate of soda is likely 
to affect the kidneys or be otherwise injurious? 

T. C. G., Rhode Island. 

Many inquiries are coming to me in regard 
to coconut-butter, showing a wide interest 
therein. I think coconut-butter is a whole- 
some, palatable, and nutritious product, espe- 
cially tor grown people. I would not consider 
it as valuable as pure butter for the growing 
child. Butter has an accessory body, called a 
vitamin, which promotes growth. 

I receive numerous letters in regard to Nut 
Margarine, Coconut Brand, Oleomargarin. 
Some of the packages contain the phrase 
‘Contains 1-10 of 1°¢ benzoate of soda,’’ other 
packages do not contain this phrase. The use 
of benzoate of soda in human foods is alto- 
gether unnecessary and according to my own 
experiments is distinctly harmful. The Rem- 
sen Board of Consulting Scientific Experts ad- 
vised the Department that it was entirely 
harmless. At the present time, the price is so 
excessively high that its use is becoming some- 
what restricted, not by any desire to make a 
better food, but to save a few dollars of expense 

Nut Margarine, Coconut Brand, if true to 
name, is made chiefly of coconut-butter and 
has the same food-value as I have expressed 
above. But if it contains any benzoate, I 
would by all means exclude it from the table. 


POISON IN CUCUMBERS 

A friend of mine says that cucumbers must be 
sterilized and salted and put away for several hours 
before being eaten. The salt draws the poison out 
and the dish is full of a green poisonous liquid. If 
that is so, what is the poison and why have we not 
died years ago? L. R. G., Massachusetts. 

I think cucumbers are much better if sliced 
and salted and set aside for a sufficient time 
for the salt to penetrate. There is no poison in 
cucumbers, and therefore the salt can not 
“draw it out.’’ Cucumbers eaten hastily put 
into the stomach large pieces of indigestible 
material which may tend to cause cholera 
morbus, especially in young children. There is 
not enough nutriment in cucumbers to make 
any fuss about, but they are a condimental 
substance and are perfectly wholesome when 
properly masticated. 


WHAT TO TELL AND TO WHOM 

When a person knows another person is adul- 
terating food, is it not his duty to let it be known? 
Should the informant’s name be kept secret? To 
whom would one write in such a case, with malice 
toward none, but love of justice to all? 

Mrs. J. R. W., Minnesota. 

T can not establish a code of ethics for the 
guidance of other people. A public official has 
a duty to perform in regard to food adultera- 
tion, namely, to report it to the proper authori- 
ties. I have often called attention of authori- 
ties to practises of debasing and adulterating 
food and I believe it would be a good idea for 
all public-spirited citizens to do the same thing. 
What the authorities would do to those by 
whom the information is conveyed, I am unable 
to say. They ought to use the informer as a 
witness. They very often. pay no attention 
to the matter at all. You should impart the 
information to the health officer or food official 
nearest you, or if that is not possible, send a 
notice of the illegal practise to the food com- 
missioner of your state. A duty to tthe com- 
munity is of more importance than shielding 
one’s own personality. 
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** America’s First Car ”’ 





“The best in the world for a woman driver 
—1 mile on high” 


“What Haynes feature most appeals to “Very comfortable riding car,” “Comfort- 
you?” able seats,” “Your springs are something 
wonderful,” “ Roominess ”— others indicate 
their preferences in this manner. 











We recently asked this of a large num- 
ber of women who drive Haynes cars. 


“Easy to steer,” “Easy to operate,” “Its 
easy and simple control,” “ Smooth-working 
clutch,” “ Never failing starter,” “Seldom out 






“Beauty of outline,” “Fine and substantial 
appearance,” “The best looking car on the 
road,” are typical of many beauty notes. 
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of order,” “Easy car to drive in city or Surprisingly little is the cost to drive a 
country,” “Easy car for a woman to handle” Haynes. Upkeep figures (reported by over 
— are typical of many replies. 1,200 owners) when averaged, show a cost 
: of but 3%c per mile. And this includes 

One woman's response is the headline of gasoline, oil, tires, repairs. 






this advertisement. 





Tire mileages averaged 7,600 miles—in 










By “1 mile on high” she means that with- 6 states more than 8,000. This insures 
out changing from high gear she slows the that while driving your Haynes you will 
Haynes down to one mile per hour. rarely be annoyed by tire troubles. | 
- y i] 
In a crowded city street her attention Small wonder that 95% of these motorists 
need not be diverted to the gear-shift state their next cars will be the same make 
lever. : -~—Haynes! 
THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 74 South Main Street, Kokomo, Indiana ! 
Haynes “ Light Six” Haynes “‘ Light Twelve’’ 
Open Cars zreuecnsacsnsesnossossansansnncnssasecsancnsennsacnenessastacnonsaenseveentseente’S Open Cars 
Five-Pa ger Touring Car . $1595 i . *~” = Five-Passenger Touring Car . $2095 
SacesBeouiies Rental . « See = Catalog of Haynes “Light Six 3 Four-Passenger Roadster . . 2225 
Seven-Passenger Touring Car 1725 = and Light Twelve” models — : Seven-Passenger Touring Car 2225 
Closed Cars 2 together with name of nearest Closed Cars 
a = H 3 Five-Passenger Sedan . . . $2760 
Five-Passender Seine s+ se H representative - request, z 5 tem tb Sidon ¢ 2e" ae HW 


ie % 2390 enNSOAUASAAASDAAUASUAOGEOAUSEUAONOOONREDUNEDSANNNOOURAAOONRAASONOMANtSOAanBNNS Wire Wheels Included 










All Prices F. O. B. Kokomo 
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A Delightful Way 
To Make Delicious 


ICE CREAM 


That Costs 
Less — 


The day of weary crank-grinding in | 
making Ice Cream is over—settled | 


i forever by the 


Aus Vecumalizcer 


The inner air chamber acts like a | 
It utilizes all the ‘‘ chill” | 


vacuum. 
from the Ice directly on the Cream 
itself instead of wasting it. 


You Save the Price in the 
Cost of Ice 


Virginia Carter Lee says that the Auto 
Vacuum Freezer in her actual tests saved 
its entire cost in seven months because she 
only used 3c worth of ice in the Auto Vac 
each time against 10c worth in the old 
style crank freezers. This with Ice 
Cream made twice a week. 


Fill! Forget! Feast! 


That’s all there is to making Ice Cream with the 
Auto Vacuum Freezer. 
rest of the meal while the smooth, velvety Ice 


Cream freezes, or you can relax and rest and | 
forget the old, hard labor and the mussiness | 


that always went with home-made Ice Cream 
in the past. 


You love your own Ice Cream because it is purer, 
better and cheaper than buying it. The draw- 
back was the trouble and the cranking. 
labor is over and vou can enjoy the delicious flavor 
and economy of homemade Ice Cream every day 
during all the hot summer months to come. 


For the Auto Trip or the Yacht or the Canoeing | 


Party, the small, compact, tightly sealed Auto Vac is 
ideai. 
pactness. 
Have You Seen Marion Harris Neil’s 
Ice Cream Recipe Book ? 
It contains everything in Frozen Dessert making from 
simple Ice Cream to the most ambitious recipes. And 


Keeps Ice Cream for hours. 


all so simplified because M. H. N. adopts the Auto | 


Vacuum ‘reezer on account of its self-freezing prin- 
ciple. Acopy FREE with every Auto Vacuum Freezer. 


An extra but Limited Edition was printed and as long | 


as it lasts your copy will be sent FREE of charge. 


Write now if you want to know the most about the | 
latest Ice Cream recipes and the simplified freez- | 


ing method. 


For sale by Department, Furniture, Hardware 


and the larger Drug Stores. If your Dealer is 


not stocked use this coupon— 


AUTO VACUUM FREEZER COMPANY 
44a West Broadway, New York City 


Piease send me express prepaid one A a= -_ 


Auto Vacuum Freezer for which I enclose 


$3.00 
Book FREE, 


Dealer's Address ... 
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'aUT OMOS KBE 


By Harry A. Tarantous 


During the summer months, when all the world goes a-motoring, 
Good Housekeeping will answer any question about a car, its 
purchase, care, and use, that any perplexed motorist, actual or 
would-be, cares to ask. The service is free; all we ask for is a 
stamp. Mr. Tarantous is an expert driver and an associate editor of 
Motor, and his advice will be second to none in the motor world 


particular pains to have her furniture 
polished and cleaned at regular intervals, 
that the curtains are cleaned, and all polished 


J as the mistress of the house takes 





surfaces brightened, so should she take an in- 
terest in her automobile. The bright appear- 
ance and good looks of an automobile may be 
destroyed by lack of care given to the body, 
top, cushions, curtains, or bright parts. Often 
the automobile is worth considerably more than 
the furniture, yet it more often receives only 
one-tenth the attention that is absolutely 
necessary to keep its appearance as nearly 
like new as possible. 

A newly painted car may have its luster 
permanently destroyed by carelessness early 
in its life, and an understanding of the methods 
used in painting and finishing a car is helpful 
in learning the rudiments of body care. On top 
of perhaps a dozen coats of paint is a finish coat 
which is in the form of a varnish through which 
the paint shows. If this coating should become 
broken, then the paint underneath is soon 
destroyed. This finish is a sort of protecting 
coat, but it does not protect until it becomes 
hard, and this hardening does not take place 
until the car is about three weeks old. 

Mud must be removed as soon as possible 
after it has been spattered over the surface. 
To permit it to remain on a new body for more 





You can prepare the | 


Now this | 


No tubs, no loose ice—just light-weight com- | 





$4.00. You agree to include Marion Harris Neil's | 


then twenty-four hours gives it an opportunity 
to harden, and then its removal without leaving 
a spot is difficult. Cool water used very freely 
should be employed to remove mud spots. 
Do not rub the mud off, for in this case the 
small particles are ground into the finish coat. 
The water alone should be depended upon to 
free the mud. It is even a good plan to flush 
the body sides with cool water though there be 
no apparent need for it. The simplest method 
of getting water all over a given area is to satu- 
rate a large sponge; then squeeze the sponge at 
the top of a panel so that the water runs down 
the side. If this is done a number of times the 
mud and other spots will be removed, after 
which the body may be rubbed lightly with a 
chamois-skin or a dry sponge. 


Polishing Compounds 

FTER the body finish has hardened, it is 

treated exactly like the furniture, which is 
cleaned and polished at definite intervals. 
Even the polishes are of the same composition. 
There are two broad classes of body polishes, 
and the housewife no doubt is familiar with 
both. These are the wax and liquid polishes. 
The latter are vastly easier to apply and for the 
time expended give better results than the wax. 
The only objection to the latter is that it 
requires more time to apply and it also calls 
for rubbing to get a good effect. The liquids are 
applied with a sprayer, sold as part of the out- 
fit. The sprayer resembles a plant sprayer. 
The makers of many of these substances state 
that the polish itself acts as a cleaner and that 
no cleaning oi the body is necessary, but it will 
be found that omission of the cleaning opera- 
tion will result in a very poor effect. 

With the liquids it is not necessary to do any 
more than merely wipe the surfaces after the 
polish has been sprayed, so that an even tone is 
given to the body. With the waxes, after ap- 
plication with a piece of cheese-cloth, it is nec- 
essary to rub in order to get a high polish, but 


it must be said for these that an attractive 
gloss can be obtained. Aside from the fact 
that they brighten the appearance of the body, 
polishes act as finish protectors. 

It is rather disappointing for many new own- 
ers to return the car to the garage after a day’s 
run only to find that the body is spotted with 
road oil. This isa sticky substance which is as 
annoying to a veteran owner as to a new one. 
It is very difficult to remove, especially if it 
has been permitted to remain for more than 
twenty-four hours. If allowed to harden it 
usually leaves a spot. When still soft it is pos- 
sible to remove it by the local application ofa 
little kerosene. Take a piece of cheese-cloth, 
saturate it with kerosene, and rub the spot 
lightly. Do not rub too briskly or use too much 
kerosene, otherwise the finish may be injured. 
An alternative method consists in using ordinary 
salt butter. A small quantity is rubbed lightly 
over the tar spot and permitted to remain there 
for about thirty minutes. A clean piece of cloth 
should then be used to wipe off the tar. 

One of the grievances of owners is that the 
hood soon becomes dull in appearance and the 
contrast between it and the highly-polished 
remainder gives a bad affect. This dulness of 
the hood is hastened by washing when it is hot, 
but the hood gets dull from other causes that 
are difficult of control. There is one method 
now in use by a few automobile makers which 
has proven quite successful. It consists in 
lining the inside of the hood with sheet asbestos, 
which prevents excessive heat from attacking 
the finish. The housewife hardly would be 
expected to line the hood, but if this is done by 
the service station, there will be little to fear 
from the effects of engine heat. 


Caring for Curtains and Upholstery 

HE outside ot the car is, however, only one 

of the parts to be cared for; there remain 
the top, curtains, upholstery, robes, etc. A top 
not cared for may rot to pieces in a short time. 
It might be mentioned incidentally that a top 
never should be folded when wet, as this will 
cause it to mildew. When dry it should be 
cleaned both inside and out. Spots should be 
removed with castile soap and water and not 
gasoline, kerosene, or similar liquids. These 
have a tendency to dissolve the sheet rubber 
that is in most tops. A stiff brush will in- 
variably remove all dirt, and the soap-suds and 
clear water will make the spots vanish without 
leaving a darkened area. The storm curtains, 
being of the same material as the top, should re- 
ceive the same treatment. 

Upholstery is of three sorts—leather, imita- 
tion leather, and cloth. Both leather and imi- 
tation should be wiped with a piece of cloth 
slightly oily. It should have just enough oil to 
cause the dust to stick. Although tufted up- 
holstery is obsolete, there are thousands of older 
cars using this form. The cleaning of it re- 
quires a narrow-end brush so the dirt can be 
removed from the corners. If permitted to 
remain there that corner will show signs of rot- 
ting in a short..time.ealn the case of leather 
soap-suds and water will be effective in remov- 
ing spots and linseed-oil on a piece of cheese- 
cloth should be used for brightening. The oil 
also may be used for brightening imitation 
leather. Avoid gasoline on the latter, although 
it may be used on cloth upholstery. 
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(Pompeian NIGHT Cream) 


N hot weather Pompeian 

Night Cream is used to 
freshen and improve the 
complexion by removing 
perspiration-oils and dust 
from the skin. These oils 
cause face shine, black- 
heads, etc. 


Use It This Way 


After a day down-town; after a motor 
trip; before dressing for dinner, or when- 
ever your face is tired and soiled by 
heat and dust, use a cloth dipped in 
Pompeian Night Cream. Go over the 
face carefully, and then— 


of the cloth to remove all the grime 
and perspiration that Pompeian Night 
Cream has taken out of the skin. 
Now a dash of cold water on the face. 


Wipe thoroughly with a dry part ‘ a | 


See how the hidden pore-dirt and 
perspiration have darkened the cloth. 
Note how refreshed your tired, tense, 
heat-drawn face feels. Then observe 
how faithful use keeps the skin soft 
and clear. 


Jars, 35c and 75c everywhere 


The Pompeian Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufacturers, also, of the popular Pompeian 
MASSAGE Cream and Pompeian HAIR Massage 


Nietwecyim me 
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"Melia No-Good 


(Continued from page 48) 


seemed to have forgotten ’Melia’s presence. 
She stood apart, the soaking duster squeezed 
between her hands, her eyes wide, a little 
breath of color in each sunken cheek. This 
was Henry, their Henry, their one pride and 
glory, the solitary and splendid star in their 
black firmament, far removed from them and 
yet theirs to gaze upon. It gave Melia a queer 
sense of comfort and well-being just to look at 
him. Her small famished heart grew big and 
hot with wonder and love and worship. 

Henry looked at her at last. It was such a 
familiar look that it did not hurt her—im- 
patient, uneasy, resentful. 

“What a dirty little ragamuffin you are! 
Why don’t you wash your face?”’ 

“Tdo,’Enry. But it ain’t no good. 
comes again—” 

“What comes again? You can’t even speak 
English. It’s disgusting. The way the lot 
of you have gone down-hill makes me sick. 
What do you do with yourself all day?” 

’*Melia faltered and the question baffled her. 
What did she do that was worth repeating to 
such a man? 

“T dunno, ’Enry—not much—there’s the 
twins—and Ma—Ma gets took bad mostly 
every day—and, and a bit of charin’ now that 
I don’t have to go to school no more—and— 
and—” a rare light of inspiration flooded the 
wizened, unchildlike face—‘‘and then there’s 
the pantomime—’Enry!” 

‘“‘What’s that? What pantomime?” 

“T dances—every evening—twice on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays. I’m sixth fairy—I’ve 
got a dress with green wings and—and—” 
She stopped again. There was something in 
Henry’s expression that choked her and wilted 
her frail joy. “Of course—they ain’t real 
wings,” she explained anxiously. 

Henry muttered to himself. The word 
‘half-wit’ did not reach her, and if it had she 
would hardly have understood. 

“T wish you’d get something decent to do— 
something respectable,” Henry observed sul- 
lenly. ‘‘ Pantomime dancing’s beastly—”’ 

“T ain’t good for much,” she explained. 
“Mother says so.” 

““Well—you can’t come round here, Amelia. 
It won’t do, I’m clerk to Jenkins & Smythe 
and I’m getting on well. I shall have arise 
soon. But it'll dish me if anybody knew— 
well—that I had—that you were my sister— 
and that’s the truth.” 

“No one don’t need to know, ’Enry.”’ 

“You'd tell them—” 

“T wouldn’t—honor bright.” 

““You’d call me Henry—” 

““No—I wouldn’t—I wouldn’t really, ’Enry.” 

He relented a little, obviously relieved. ‘“‘ Well 
then, mind you—don’t! Get on with whatever 
you think you’re doing here and clear out.” 

He pulled out a pile of papers and began to 
sort them with an air of profound preoccupa- 
tion. But ’Melia lingered. She could not 
dust because everything she touched was left 
with a tell-tale smear, but also she could not 
go. She watched the young man as a dog 
watches a beloved master, and presently he 
looked up at her. His expression had changed. 
He was smiling awkwardly, shyly, like an 
embarrassed boy. 

“Come here, Amelia Alexandria.” 

She came like a flash, and he pulled a lock of 
the straggling hair. ‘‘You’re not a bad kid. 
Here—look at that. What do you think of 
her,eh?” He gave her the little piece of paste- 
board with a repressed triumph that compared 
oddly with his previous hauteur. 

*Melia’s eyes and mouth grew round with 
wonder. ‘“‘She’sa laidy,ain’t she,’Enry? And 
ain’t she lovely—oh, ’Enry—beautifuller even 
than Cinderella!” 

He blushed, feigning good-natured indiffer- 
ence. ‘“‘Well—I don’t know about that. But 
she’s my girl. We’re going to get spliced when 
I’ve saved a bit. Don’t you tell—” 


It just 
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Masculine voices sounded outside in the 
passage and he thrust the photo into his 

ket. 

“There—you cut now. Remember what 
you promised—you might spoil everything.” 
He was going to push her away, but his eyes 
met hers, and their wistful admiration and 
dumb appeal reached to some unknown, un- 
explored region of his heart. He kissed her 
gingerly on the cheek. ‘‘You’re a queer little 
freak. There—and p’raps I'l! bring Alice to 
see you dance—yes, I will, really. And throw 
bouquets at you. And here’s sixpence. Buy 
yourself something to eat—you look as though 
you wanted—” 

He broke off. The door had opened before 
a large and portly gentleman, and Henry 
busied himself among his papers. No one saw 
’Melia slip out. She was so small and quiet. 
She forgot Mrs. Pugmire and the tuppence and 
the spoiled duster. She ran down the street, 
her little legs shaking under her, and the six- 
pence clenched tightly in a hot, grimy hand. 


IV 


THAT night Amelia Alexandria Nobbs 
danced as she had never danced before. 
Dancing was her one accomplishment, and 
even that was not so much an accomplishment 
as a queer disability to control the caperings 
of her thin little legs, which seemed to have a 
personality of their own and to fly away with 
her whenever the band struck up. In her 
fairy dress and make-up her wizened un- 
youthfulness became an elfish piquancy, and 
she was put in the first row at the far end 
where people never failed to notice her. 

As a rule "Melia regarded the big theater 
with a kind of fascinated terror. The glitter 
did not dazzle her. It was not like the fire at 
daybreak—or like Henry. It was not real or 
warm or true. But tonight everything seemed 
different. Somewhere in that vast black gulf 
Henry might be seated—Henry and the kind- 
faced, beautiful being who was to be his wife. 
He was watching her. Perhaps he would be 
pleased. Perhaps even he might nudge his 
companion. 

“You see that green fairy—the sixth in the 
first row—that’s my sister.” 

She became so sure of it that when the 
conductor handed up a bouquet to a giggling 
and opulent-looking Cinderella, she knew that 
there was some mistake and smiled wistfully 
out into the darkness. And thereafter she 
danced more passionately than ever. 

And whilst she danced, Mrs. Nobbs leaned 
against the bar of the nearest public house and 
told her tale. 

“And there was me—suffering somethink 
awiful—and wot does the varmint do? Buys 
itself bullseyes and comes ’ome with a lot of 
bloomin’ lies. But I told ’er ’orf, I did. She 
won’t forget the clout I gave ’er in a ’urry. 
Ain’t as though I weren’t a good mother. 
Look at me—waitin’ ’ere to fetch ’er when she’s 
done gallivanting at the theyater. Ain’t many 
as’d do it. Little good-fer-nothink!” She 
pushed her glass across the bar, and her 
husky voice grew suddenly clear and dominant. 
“But you should see my son ’Enry.”’ 


V 


WINTER gave place to summer. 
After the duster episode, ’Melia 
worked no more at Jenkins & Smythe. Henry 
became a dream. She dreamed of him in the 
laundry where she worked by day and in the 
third-rate music hall where at night she played 
a child’s part in the tenth turn. She seemed to 
have grown smaller. Her cheeks were colorless 
hollows; the little face tapered to a pointed, 
famished chin. But in her make-up she was 
still elfish, and her terrifying little legs ran 
away with her more recklessly than ever. 


Then one hot August something happened. 
’Melia tried to understand, but her brain was 
full of the stifling steam of the laundry, the 
counting of shirts, and the tum-tum-tum o/ the 
orchestra. It did not seem able to cope with 
anything else. 

But she noticed things. For instance, Mrs, 
Nobbs’s attacks suddenly took a turn for the 
better. She disappeared early in the morning 
and came home grimly sober. Mr. Nobbs 
brought home money and talked strangely of 
strange things. They moved into a better 
street, and the twins slept in a bed. 

Then one night, from the corner where she 
slept, Melia heard Mr. Nobbs’s voice raised in 
bitter grief and anger. 

“We've been driven back again. It ain't 
their fault, the fine lads, but there ain’t enough 
of ’em. We shall want every man we’ve got. 
Gawd—why won't they ’ave me!” 

“And ’Enry—’ave you ’eard?” 

“Don’t you worry, mother.” He gave a 
short exultant laugh. ‘“‘He’s gone with the 
best, you can bet your life on that. They'll 
make a bloomin’ orficer of ’im before you can 
say Jack Robinson. They'll want men like 
‘im. He'll do ’is bit—our ’Enry.” He broke 
off, and "Melia knew that he was looking at her, 
and she knew the look. “Gawd, if only them 
twins were grown or we had another son instead 
o’ that,” he muttered. 

They talked far into the night, and ’Melia 
lay with closed eyes, still as a mouse, and 
listened. And now she began to understand. 
A great and terrible thing had come to the 
world. It was a thing of fire and brazen sound 
and splendid, terrible color. But she had no 
part—no share in it. It had no need of her. 
It needed every one—even the twins—and of 
course Henry, but not Amelia Alexandria. It 
wouldn’t have her at any cost. 

Somehow or other it knew already that she 
was no good. 


VI 


GUDDENLY her unruly legs broke into a 

run. A minute before they had been so 
tired and wobbly that it seemed doubtful 
whether they would ever cover the distance 
between the laundry and home. And now 
they ran. A minute later they were marching 
right-left, right-left—and ’Melia’s head was up 
and her chest out. The man beside her smiled 
good-naturedly. It was a wonderful, amazing 
change. It was as though the gray October 
twilight had caught fire. Everything, every- 
body looked different. Even’Melia had a dan- 
gerous look about her. The heavy cloud that 
had rested on her small head, growing heavier 
and blacker every day and making it so difficult 
for her to understand, lifted. She seemed to 
have broken through into clear sunlight. 

At the cross-roads they parted company. 
The regiment went swinging on into the dusk, 
and ’Melia turned slowly into her own streei. 
Gradually the sound of the pipes faded in the 
distance, and her heart beat lower and her legs 
grew tired and wobbly and discouraged as they 
did when the orchestra released them from its 
pitiless spell. By the time she had toiled to 
the top of the narrow wooden stairs of their 
home everything was dark and still and gray. 
And yet it was not quite as it had been. She 
felt shaken and bewildered, as though she had 
seen a light whose afterglow showed faintly on 
the gathering clouds. 

She opened the door of the one room, which 
in spite of better days they still occupied. It 
was all dark and quiet. Mr. and Mrs. Nobbs 
were both on what they called ‘‘night-shift,” 
and the twins had been given into the care of a 
kindly neighbor. But even on the threshold 
’Melia felt that there was something hidden 
in the darkness—something that had moved as 
she entered and now crouched motionless, 
watching her. She herself stood stock-still, 
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Good Luck Brand 
solves the Garden Hose 


problem of getting good 
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We consider Good Luck 
at 12c a foot the greatest 
achievement in hose mak- 
ing, and its value is pos- 
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in the world. 
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practical booklet ‘‘Making 
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| god—a blessed tin god—and— 
| done for—broke—gone to blazes.” 


frozen with terror, until the sudden creak of a 
chair drove a little whistling breath between 
her clenched teeth. A man’s figure shot up 
between her and the pale lightness of the 
window. 

“Amelia, is that you? 
for heaven’s sake—it’s 
Henry.” 

She did not answer. She heard him fum- 
bling with matches and presently by a flicker- 
ing candle-light she saw him. He wore the 
same fine coat, and yet somehow it was fine 
no longer. And he was different. Or perhaps 
the poverty of the room threw its shadow over 
him, making him look thin and hunted and 
disheveled. He stood there, trying to smile at 
her—and then it was as though a wire that held 
his face stiff had snapped, letting his features 
fall into grotesque, pitiful lines. He turned 
away, tumbling into the chair by the empty 
grate, and the room was full of the terrible 
sound of a man crying. 

In that moment Amelia Alexandria grew up. 
The shock of the incredible thing lifted her 
right out of the twilight in which she lived. 
She ran to him, pulling his hands from his 
face, calling to him, rubbing her sunken grubby 
cheek against his wet one in inarticulate 
anguish and pity. 

“Oh, ’Enry, don’t you tike on like that! 
Don’t you cry—please don’t cry, ’Enry. You 
ain’t got no call to cry—it’ll be orlright—I'll 
make it orlright for you—I_ will—honor 
bright.” 


Don’t cry out now— 
all right—it’s me— 


E clung to her—that was the most incred- 
ible thing of all—he clung to her as though 

to the one sure, strong thing in a tottering 
universe. His head rested on her inadequate 
little shoulder—his trembling shook her as a 
storm shakes a frail young sapling. And she 
held him with an immense, sublimely confident 
“sighed to save and comfort that came to her in 

isneed. “Don’t cry, ’Enry—don’t cry!” 

He looked up at last, and in the sickly light 
his face showed wet and twisted and wry like 
a broken-hearted child’s. 

“T—I’m not crying. I’ve had an awful 
time—I didn’t know what to do. Where are 
they? Where’s mother—and—and—” 

“They’re out—workin’. They won’t 
back till mornin’.” 

His hands dropped limply from their desper- 
ate hold. “I—I can wait a bit then. I 
couldn’t face them—they wouldn’t under- 
stand—they’ve got ideas—about me—I only 
came because there was no one else—like a 
hunted rat—’’ He broke off, his teeth chat- 
tering. ‘‘Lord—how cold it is!” 

She said nothing, but she began to lay the 


be 


| fire, and presently set the kettle over the 


smoky flame. She could not think clearly, but 
she knew that something evil had laid its knife 


| at the roots of the one thing that had grown 


straight and fine in their sunless, arid garden— 
their one little bit of glory and vision, which 
they had clung to so stubbornly. From where 


| | she crouched on the fender she watched him, 


and under that dumb, anxious gaze he grew 
restless, and his leaden, red-rimmed eyes met 
hers at last with a piteous resentment. 

‘What are you staring at? D’you think I’m 
a circus?” 

“Oh, no, ’Enry.”’ 

“Don’t do it—I can’t stick it—I might be a 
and I’m all in— 
He began 
to laugh hysterically and he laughed till he 
buried his face in his shaking hands. She 
crept up to him and touched him tentatively, 
like a timid, loving animal. 

“Wot’s up, ’Enry?” 

“Money—you wouldn’t understand.” 

“Yus, I would—I’d try to. I knows lots 
about money.” 

He looked at her dully. And suddenly he 
began—it was like the bursting of a pent-up 
torrent. He did not know whether she under- 
stood or not. The burden of it all had become 


"Melia No-Good 


too great. He was young, and as the faltering 
sentences fell from his lips, they seemed to 
carry with them all his conceits and absurdities 
and leave the boy quivering and raw and 
broken. 

‘At first it was only a little—just a shilling 
or two—and when I won, I paid it back— 
honest—and then a chap gave me a tip—a dead 
cert—and I borrowed—and lost. Then I had 
to get it back—I had to—but the brute went 
lame—and—and they’ve begun to suspect. | 
wanted to pay back out of my screw—but | 
haven’t had time—they’re going over my books 
tomorrow—they’re hard men. If I can't 
square things, it means the quod. And there's 
Alice—no end proud—I know what she’s 
thinking all the time. Why don’t I join up 
and do my bit? And I would, I’d make good, 
but I can’t now—I shan’t have the chance.” 

She stood very straight. 


“You'll ‘ave to go, ’Enry. We ain't got 
*nuf men. They—they’ve got to ’ave fellows 
like you, Dad says. They want you bad.” 


He laughed bitterly. 
“They'll want me all right—tomorrow.” 
“Ts—is it an awful lot of money?” 


“Five quid. It might as well be five 
thousand.” 

She was looking away from him, and the 
firelight in her eyes lent them an odd, elfish 
brightness. 

“T’ve got five pound, ’Enry.” 

“You? Go on!” He _ jeered savagely. 
“Don’t tell lies.” 

“T ’ave. I saved it.” She spoke very 


slowly and carefully. “I ain’t got it ’ere. I 
keeps it with a friend; five pound it is.” 

He sprang up with a stifled oath. “If 
that’s true—if you’d only lend it me—you 
don’t know what it means—I can’t believe it 
—you queer little freak.” 

She had picked up the shabby hat from the 
floor where it had fallen. “I gotter go now, 
’Enry. There’s the ’all at seven. I'll bring 
it when I comes back. You stay ’ere. No 
one’ll know. It'll be orlright now.” 

He nodded, but he did not really hear what 
she had said; he was not thinking of her. His 
eyes shone, and he held himself with his old 
jauntiness. From the doorway she looked 
back at him. There was a world of unshaken 
love and wonder in that look, but he did not 
see it. He was thinking of all that life still 
held for him, and she turned and went on down 
the dark stairs. 


The recruiting band was on its way home. 
Amelia Alexandria met it at the bottom of the 
street and marched with it to the rat-a-tat-tat 
of drums, and her head was up and her narrow 
chest thrown out. A newly won soldier 
glanced down at her, and in the lamplight her 
small face looked so set and earnest that he 
laughed. 

“Going to join up, eh?” 

She shook her head. “Oh, no—wouldn’t 
"ave me. I ain’t no good.” Her shrill little 
voice grew strong with a sudden joyous pride. 
“But I’ve got a big brother. ’E’s going for a 
soldier tomorrow, ’Enry is.”’ 

“Fine chap, your big brother!” 

“Yus,” she said simply. “’E’s fine.” 

“T reckon you’d do your, bit if you could, 
eh?” 

The brave blare of the trumpets drowned 
her answer. Tears, coming from she didn’t 
know where burned in Amelia Alexandria's 
eyes, her grubby fists were clenched tightly, and 
her heart grew big and hot within her. 

For almost it seemed as though the great 
Thing had caught her up into itseli—as 
though even she belonged a little! 


VII 
HE producer of the skit, “The Seven 
Chits,”’ did not appear to hear her, and 


when she said it all over again, a little louder 
and with a desperate quaver in her voice, he 
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Where Shall We Go 


This Summer? 


Every year the same old question 
arises. And usi ally it is answered 
in the same old way—by going to 
the same old place! 


Why not start now and find out some- 
thing mew —and better? The New 
York American Vacation Guide has a 
list of hundreds of the best resorts, 
with just the information you need 
about each. 


A big 64-page book, all pictures and 
descriptions of the most attractive 
summer resorts in America. It is 
FREE. Letussend yourcopy. Write 
your name on the margin of this ad- 
vertisement and send along a dime or 
five two-cent stamps to cover postage, 
and it will reach you by return mail. 


Address 


The New York American 


1830 Broadway New York 
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Ice cream made the 
Tight way with a 
ite Mountain 
Freezer is easier 
to make than a 
pudding ora pie. 


Delicious Ice-Cream, 
rich and velvety, just 
the kind that every- 
body likes, can be 


made in four minutes 
with a White Mountain 
Freezer. 


TRIPLE MOTION 


ite Mountain 


Freezer 


A Booklet comes with each freezer 
that gives complete instructions for 
freezing ice-cream easily and quickly, 
and also contains tested receipts for 
many delicious ice-creams, ices, etc. 


This Ice Chipper cuts the ice 
just the right size for quick 
freezing with little effort. Ask 
your dealer for a White 
Mountain Ice Chipper. If he 
can’t supply you, send us 50c. 
in stamps and we will mail 
you one. 


The White Mountain Freezer Company 
Nashua. New Hampshire 





No Appetite 


No bran in the morning often 
means no appetite at night. 

Bran is Nature's laxative. With- 
out it, fine foode clog. 

Pettijohn’s is a morning dainty 
rich in bran. Everybody likes it. 
And it etarts the day aright. 

See what a difference it makes in 
one week. You will never again, 
we think, return to a branless diet. 

Start tomorrow morning. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes 


hide 25 per cent unground bran. 
Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine pat- 
ent flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. 
Use hke Graham flour in any recipe. 
Both sold in packages only. 
(1603) 
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"Melia No-Good 


| stared through a cloud of cigar-smoke and 


laughed crossly. 

“Five pounds advance? Rubbish! What 
next? No—certainly not! Ridiculous! The 
brat’s mad! Chances are the show’ll close down 
next week—off with you!” 

She held her ground. But there was nothing 
heroic or pathetic about her just then—nothing 
to touch the heart. Her sharp little nose was 


| red, her. cueeks were white under the grime, 


| 
| 


| slammed the door viciously. 


and she had a stupid sullen look. 

“T gotter ’ave it,” she persisted dully. 
gotter.” 

The producer arose majestically’ from his 
chair. He took Amelia Alexandria by the 
shoulder and propelled her out of the room and 
“Cheeky brat!” 

The corridor was empty and in half darkness. 
The usual confusion and hubbub had momen- 
tarily died down, for it was the star turn, and 
every one who could, even to the blasé call- 
boy, had slipped away to the wings. In the 
solemn hush Amelia Alexandria heard a big, 
booming woman’s voice and the martial rumble 


ed | 


| of the orchestra. 


“Come on, lads! We want the lot of you—” 


| It was Flossie Montmorency singing her great 
| recruiting song. 


| chance had been in her hands. 


AMELIA shuffled slowly along the passage. 

She was crying quietly, monotonously. She 
was no good. Just for that one moment the 
The Great 
Thing had looked at her and _ beckoned: 


| “Come on, Melia! Now, then, do your bit!” 


| But now it was all gone. 


| giving were not for her. 


She was outside it 
the cheering and the singing and the 
And there was Henry, 
their Henry whom England needed so badly— 
waiting. 

A door stood open, letting out a yellow flood 
of light into the somber passage. ’Melia 
Alexandria stood still. At first she was only 
fascinated, dazzled into forgetfulness, and then 
it was as though a shuttered window in her 
mind had been burst open. 

“Come on, lads! We want the lot—” 

Apparently Miss Montmorency suffered 
from the weakness of genius and a careless 
dresser. Her fur coat was on the floor, her 
dress had been flung over a chair, there were 
shoes, stockings, hats, everywhere. And on 
the table glittering under the white electric 
glare were silver brushes, bangles, rings, and— 
a gold bag. 

Just for one instant Amelia waited. Then 
she went forward. There were seven pound 
notes crumpled up in the gold bag. She counted 
out five with red-knuckled, shaking fingers. 
Right and wrong were only vague phantoms to 
Amelia. She only knew of punishment and 
reward. She had to choose between them; 
no, simpler than that, between herself and 
Henry—between nothing and everything. 

She turned suddenly. A figure had loomed 
up in the open doorway—a portly, dum- 
founded figure. In the distance, Miss Mont- 
morency’s hefty contralto vaulted the high 
“C” amidst tumultuous applause. Just for 
an instant the two stared at each other. And 
then a strange thing happened. ’Melia the 
timid, the cowed and broken, gathered herself 
together like some wild thing of the forests. 
She made no sound. She flung herself at the 
enemy—a tiger-cat springing in the face of an 
unwieldly puzzled elephant—and the elephant 
stepped back and the way was open. 

Amelia Alexandria fled. For the last time 
the amazing, incalculable legs answered to the 
call, carrying her to victory. 

Henry Nobbs waited for her at the head of 
the stairs. He took the paper money from her 
clenched hand and counted it in the dark. 
He did not know that she could hardly stand. 
She hushed the agonized, panting lungs with 
the last efforts of her will. 

A minute later he picked her up. He 
kissed her on both clammy cheeks. ‘ You’ve 
done it, Melia. You saved me. You’re the 


all; 


best little sister a fellow ever had. And I'll 
pay you back. I'll fight like ten men just to 
make you proud of me again. I'll bring vou 
back something fine.” He laughed out joy- 
ously, “Perhaps a German helmet!” 

And then he kissed her again and was gone. 

Amelia Alexandria listened to his retreating 
steps. Then the cloud, which had lifted for so 
long from her tired, bewildered brain, rolled 
back again, shutting out the thought of him. 
The amazing legs gave way suddenly and com- 
pletely. It grew dark—darker than night. 

They found her there when they came to 
look for her, lying in a little unconscious heap 
half-way up the stairs. 


Vill 


FTER that life resolved itself into a series 
of pictures for Amelia Alexandria. It 
was like sitting in a picture-palace. A film 
would be thrown on the screen showing strange 
places and strange people, and then everything 
would fade into darkness and after a while 
another scene would come along. Amelia sup- 
posed it all meant something, but she wasn’t sure. 
One scene showed up clearer than the rest. 
It represented a big, glass-domed room lined 
with benches, on which a swarm of solemn, 
black-coated gentry bobbed up and down with 
a tremendous enthusiasm. And extra large 
policemen, looking somehow as though they 
were in church and quite human, kept order. 
’Melia had never seen a policeman without his 
helmet, and the phenomenon filled her with awe 
and helped to keep her awake. For there was 
a musty-fusty, sleepy smell about the place 
and the light, dim and foggy, seemed to have 
been in prison all its life and to have lost heart. 
Opposite ’Melia, on a bench higher than the 
rest and barricaded by a sinister-looking desk, 
sat an old, old man. He was quite alone. He 
looked at ’Melia, and ’Melia looked at him. 
She had a dim idea that there was some sort of 
relationship between them. They had set her 
on a tall stool so that she could see him better 
over the bars. And she, too, was all alone. 

There was only one familiar face among the 
many. In a queer, box-shaped structure like 
a pulpit stood Miss Florence Montmorency and 
with tossing plumes and jangling jewels gave 
her opinion to the world. In vain the old 
man tried to stem the torrent; it caught his 
protest like a straw and flung it aside. 

“Tt’s a shame, Your Worship—a downright 
blinking shame! If I’d known it was that poor 
little half-starved brat, I wouldn’t have said a 
word. What’s five quid to me anyhow! I 
said I didn’t want to prosecute—and I won’t!” 

She paused for breath, and the old man leaned 
forward. “Did you take the five pounds?” he 
asked in his tired, far-away voice. 

“Say you didn’t!” urged Miss Mont- 
morency. “I’ll back you! Don’t you let 
yourself be bullied, kiddo!” 

“Yus,” said "Melia drowsily. 

“For food?” 

“ Yus.”’ 

“And quite right, too! A jolly good thing. 
I’d ’ve done it myself.” 

Somehow or other Miss Montmorency was 
whisked out of the picture, and in her place 
Mrs. Nobbs loomed up, red-faced with wrath 
and righteous indignation and other things. 

“T’ain’t as though I ’adn’t been a good 
mother. Slaved my life away for the ungrate- 
ful brat, I ’ave, and orl she does is to bring 
shame on my gray hairs. Never was no good, 
not to anybody.” Mrs. Nobbs began to sniff. 
“Tf it wasn’t for me son ’Enry, wot’s gone to 
serve ’is King and country—” 

She faded; a murmur of voices; here and 
there a word rose up out of the dimness and 
confusion like a fish flashing to the surface of 
apond. “Starved—malnutrition—not respon- 
sible—wasting—not long——” 

The old man and the child looked at each 
other as though there were some secret bond 
between them. 


“T took it.” 
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There are dozens of delicious and 
inexpensive desserts that can be pre- 
pared from Red Wing. Our recipe 
book, printed in colors will show you 
many of these desserts and how to 
make them. Write for a free copy. 
But, be sure that you specify Red 
Wing when you buy Grape Juice. 


PURITAN FOOD PRODUCTSCO. 
FREDONIA, N. Y 


Sales Branches: Chicago New York 


Boston San Francisco 
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Lin Making My Own 
Dresses This Summer” 


“T have more pretty dresses than I ever had 
before, and I’ve made them for half what my 
clothes costlast year. The children will have 
lots of dainty frocks, too. Yes, I’ve learned 
to make them right here at home—through 
the Woman’s Institute. Their method is so 
simple and fascinating, I just love it, and 
I’ve had wonderful success with everything 
I’ve made.” 


Learn Dressmaking at Home 


Through the Woman’s Institute you, too, can learn 
at home, in spare time to make all your own and 
your children’s clothes and hats and save half on 
everything. You can make last year’s dresses over 
into stylish new garments, You can make fashion- 
able dresses from inexpensive materials. 

Wonderfully simple and practical courses explain 
every detail. Graphic pictures show just what to do. 

If you wish, you can take up dressmaking or mil- 
linery asa business. Our training fits you to secure a 
position with good pay or to open a shop of your own. 

Send today for handsome illustrated book and learn 
from the experience of 5000 delighted students what 
the Woman’s Institute can do for you. Please state 
whether most interested in home or professional 
dressmaking or millinery. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
of Domestic Arts & Sciences, Inc. 
Dept. 8-U, 425 Fifth Ave., New York 


An Attractive Summer-and-Winter Porch at 
Short Hillis, N. J., furnished by Leavens 


A wide range of styles and your own 
custom finish give unlimited latitude for 
the exercise of individual taste. 


LEAVENS FURNITURE 


Is unique in this respect—that you have 
a manufacturer’s unlimited stock to select 
from either in Modern, Cottage, Colonial 
or other pleasing designs, and in addition, 
if you so desire, you can exercise your own 
individual taste and judgment in the selec- 
tion of finish to harmonize with surround- 
ing interiors. This combination of service 
is productive of the greatest satisfaction to 
the purchaser. 

Appropriate and pleasing designs for the 
entire home furnishing. 

Shipments carefully made. Send for 
package No. 3, containing over 200 illus- 
trations and Color Chart. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
32 Canal Street Boston, Mass. 


STANOS HOT AND COLD WATER 10¢ 
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“You must try to be a good girl, Amelia.” 

Some one lifted her gently from her perch. 
But now there was no orchestra, no jolly 
marching band to call them to their duty, and 
the legs wobbled and gave way. One ofthe 
extra big policemen loomed over her. She 
saw his round, red face—it seemed to blot out 
everything else—and she was filled with 
wonder. It had never occurred to her that 
policemen cried. 

The black-coated, solemn-looking folk whis- 
pered together. The old man bent over his 
papers. A shrill voice rose up from somewhere 
in the background. 

“?*Ardened little monkey! Gawd knows 
where she got it from—not me, any’ow. Poor, 
but honest, that’s wot we are. And there’s 
’Enry—chucked ’is job to do ’is bit. Gawd be 
thanked, ’e need never know; it ’d break ’is 
’eart, poor chap—a sister like that. Wat’s 
that? Well, ain’t I goin’ quiet?” 

The voice faded into the distance. 


IX 


HE nurse paused with her hand on the half- 

opened door and looked back over her 
shoulder. She had flushed up suddenly, and 
her lips were not quite steady. 

“She will be so happy,” she said. “She is 
always talking of you. We read her the bits 
out of the papers—and—and she was so 
proud.” As she spoke, her eyes sank to the 
patch of purple ribbon on his left breast. 

“T would have come before; I didn’t know. 
They never told me, they wanted to keep it 
from me.” 

The nurse understood that quite well. A 
hero and a common little street girl who stole! 
But her heart was tender. 

“You mustn’t be hard on her. She had had 
a bad time, and I don’t think she quite under- 
stood—and—and I’m afraid it won’t be for 
long now.” 

The young man laughed. It was a very ugly 
little laugh—the kind that comes from some 
one who is badly hurt. ‘‘No, I shan’t be 
hard.” 

It was a big room, and ’Melia slept in a far 
corner by the window, and a screen guarded 
her from her companions. The other children 
would grow quiet when they looked at the 
screen. It seemed to frighten them. 

But behind it there was only Amelia Alex- 
andria, and she was so small and white. She 
was asleep, but when he knelt down beside 
her, she opened her eyes and smiled at him as 
though he had been with her all the time. 

‘Ello, Enry!” 


HE tried to speak. All the things that he 

had meant to say slipped away from him 
Something there was about Amelia Alexandria 
that made him feel helpless and young and 
foolish. He hid his face in his hands, and she 
put a thin arm about him, holding him 
close. 

“Don’t you take on, ’Enry. I’m orlright. 
You wasn’t to know nothink—no one was to 
know.” 

“They’re going to know now. I’m going 
to get you out of here. You’re coming home 
with me. I’m married, I’ve told Alice, I’m 
going to tell every one!”’ 

“Wot cher goin’ to tell them?” 

“What you did—what I am.” 

She smiled vaguely, wistfully. 

“*T like bein’ ’ere,’Enry. They’re that good 
to me. I get’s things to eat—and I lie ’ere 
all day—like a princess—and sometimes Miss 
Flossie comes and brings me choc’lates.” Her 
thin voice grew clear and joyous. “And 
she tells me about you, ’Enry, ’ow you took 
the trench, and all them Germans—I likes that 
best. But I don’t say nothink—I promised 
you I wouldn’t—you a real live orificer and 
me—it’d spoil everything if they knew.” 

“Don’t, ’Melia—for God’s sake.” 


““My, ain’t cher fine, ’Enry! A real man! 
I like that better than the coat with—skirts— 
and then the bit o’ ribbon.” She passed her 
ghostly hands over him as though to make 
sure of his reality. “The King gave you that, 
didn’t ’e?” 

“Yes, yes—perhaps he wouldn’t have if he 
had known. But he knows now. ’Melia, 
why did you do it? It wasn’t right— 
I wasn’t worth it. Why did you do it, 
*Melia?”’ 

She tried to answer. The little flame of life 
that had sprung up for a last time was burning 
very low. Her head rested wearily against 
his shoulder. 

“Don’t you tell, ’Enry.” 

“T must—I’ve got to get you out of here.” 

“T don’t want to. Ilikes it—things to eat— 
and no twins. ’Enry, if you tell’s them, it’s all 
been no good; then I ain’t done nothink. | 
was that ’appy. You gotter promise—”’ 

“T can’t. I’m blackguard enough.” 

“You ain’t—you—you’re a ’ero. The 
King said so—my—ain’t it getting dark?” 

“Ts it? Yes—perhaps.” 

“Tell me about them trenches, ’Enry. Was 
there a band playin’?” 

“No, no band.” 

“There was a band—that night. I likes 
bands—’elps you to do things. A soldier— 
’e said, ‘You’d do your bit, too, if you could, 
wouldn’t cher, Melia?’ ’E seemed sort of to 
know I was goin’ to ’ave a chance.” 

“A chance? What chance?” : 

“Melia ain’t no good for nothink,’ Dad 
said.” 

He was beginning to understand. It was 
as though he had caught a glimpse of a small 
tired soul that had struggled its way up out of 
a sordid gloom into the light. He held her 
close, desperately close. 

“Tt’s going to be all right now, ’Melia.” 

“You won’t tell, Enry?” 

“No, not if you don’t want it—” 

“Then, p’raps, I’ll ’ave done somethin’— 
after all.” 

“Ves, something fine, the bravest thing.” 

Her smile was a little scornful. “Tell me 
about them trenches, ’Enry.” 


HE drew a deep, unsteady breath. But he 

spoke with a ringing clearness. She was 
slipping from him, but before she went she was 
to know what she had won. 

“They were enfilading our men, shooting 
them down from the side—like this—and two 
other chaps and I went for them. There was 
only one gun, a machine-gun, but they bowled 
over the other two before we got near—and 
then—then I just bombed them out.” 

“How fine! Wot cher cryin’ for, ’Enry?”’ 

“I’m not crying. Then the King gave me 
this medal. And he said, ‘You take this 
along to your sister Amelia Alexandria and 
give it to her with my love. For she’s made a 
man of you—and she’s done her bit with the 
bravest of them all.’”’ 

“oc G’ arn! ” 

“So it’s yours, "Melia. You won it; it’s 
your very own. Can you read? It’s got ‘For 
valor’ written on it.” 

““Wot’s—wot’s valor?” 

‘““What you’re made of.” 

Her hands closed tightly over the simple 
bronze cross. Her face was radiant, but her 
eyes had a blank, unseeing look. 

“Ain’t it dark? Must be gettin’ on fer 
night. I think I could sleep a bit now, ’Enry. 
I’m that ’appy.” 

He stayed with her, her head on his shoulder, 
but she did not wake again. She slept on all 
through the night, and when they came to her 
in the first flush of the morning she was still 
sleeping. Her small face had a jook of such 
ineffable content that the children were 
allowed to peep at her. And after that they 
were not afraid or sorry any more. 

They knew there was no need. 


Make a note to look for Miss Wylie’s next story in August Good Housckeeping. 
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Today’s Question toa Man and a 
Magazine Alike is “What are 


You Doing for the World2” 


And to this question GooD HOUSEKEEPING makes the prompt reply: 


no matter what else happens, and Good Housekeeping 

Institute and Good Housekeeping Dress Department are 
doing their bit in sifting down the expense of wholesome food 
and suitable clothing to the lowest figures compatible with com- 
fort and well being.” If you are at a loss to know how to 
dress well and suitably on a reasonable sum we will 


’ | \NHE world must be adequately fed and adequately clothed 


WRITE TO YOU ABOUT MAKING YOUR CLOTHES, 
OR BUY YOUR CLOTHES FOR YOU 
IN NEW YORK 


A letter to Helen Koues, Fashion Department, Good Housekeep- 
ing, will be answered at once with the fullest personal advice on 
how to plan your entire wardrobe suitably and economically, how 
to make your own clothes, and how to make over partly worn 
garments for a second term of service. 


If you can not make or buy what you want, we will buy it for you 
here in New York. The clothes shown in Good Housekeeping 
are selected with the interest and care, and the same fine discrimi- 
nation in taste, with which you would select them for yourself. 
As to their workmanship and materials, the familiar Good House- 
keeping guarantee stands sponsor, and if they are not pleasing to 
you in every way, and all you expect in charm and usefulness, you 
may return them to us. 


HOW TO ORDER 


If you wish to buy anything shown in Good Housekeeping, make 
out a check or money-order payable to Good Housekeeping Shop- 
ping Service for the price given, and address it with a description 
of the article desired to 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SHOPPING SERVICE 


119 West 40th Street, N. Y. City 





In using advertisements see page 21 

















I remember how he had defined it: ‘‘ The sud- 
den thing that hits a man’s heart and makes 
him stand stock-still like a living corpse— 
unable to move a muscle—all his will-power 
out of gear—just as a motor is out of gear. . . . 
It is as much of a fit as epilepsy.” 

The span of stillness was unbearable. The 
watch on the little table by my bedside ticked 
maddeningly. Presently Boyce raised his head. 

“T don’t know how long I stood there. But 
I know that when I moved she was long since 
past help. Suddenly there was a sharp crashing 
noise on the road below. I looked round and 
saw no one. But it gave me a shock—and I 
ran. I ran like a madman. And I thought as 
I ran that if I were discovered, I should be 
hanged for murder. For who would believe 
my story? Who would believe it now?” 

“T believe it, Boyce,” I said. 

“Yes, you. You know something of the 
heil my life has been. But who else? He 
had every motive for the crime, the lawyers 
would say. They could prove it. But, my 
God! what motive had I for sending all my 
gallant fellows to their deaths at Vilboek’s 
Farm? . . . The two things are on all fours— 
and many other things with them. ... My 
one sane thought through the horror of it all 
was to get home and into the house unob- 
served. Then I came upon the man Gedge, 
who had spied on me.” 

“T know about that,” said I, wishing to 
spare him from saying more than was necessary. 
“He told Fenimore and me about it.” 

“What was his version?” he asked in a low 
tone. “I had better hear it.’ 

When I had told him, he shook his head. 
“He lied. He was saving his skin. I was not 
such a fool, mad as I was, as to leave him like 
that. He had seen us together. He had seen 
me alone. Tomorrow there would be discov- 
ery. I offered him a thousand pounds to say 
nothing. He haggled. Oh!-the ghastly busi- 
ness! Eventually I suggested that he should 
come up to London with me by the first train 
in the morning and discuss the money. He 
agreed. We met in my chambers in London. 
I made a clean breast of it to Gedge. He be- 
lieved the worst. Idon’tblamehim. I bought 
his silence for a thousand a year. I made ar- 
rangements for payment through my bankers. 
IwenttoNorway. ButIwentalone. I didn’t 
fish. I put off the two men I was to join. I 
spent over a month all by myself. Idon’t think 
I could tell you a thing about the place. I 
walked and walked all dayuntil [wasexhausted, 
and got sleep that way. I’m sure I was going 
mad. I should have gone mad if it hadn’t been 
for thewar. I suppose I’m the only Englishman 
living or dead who whooped and danced with 
exultation when he heard of it. I think my 
brain must have been a bit touched, for I 
laughed and cried and jumped about in a pine- 
wood with a week-old newspaper in my hands. 
I came home. You know the rest.” 


ES, I knew the rest. The woman he had left 

to drown had been ever before his eyes; 
the avenging Furies in pursuit. This was the 
torture in his soul that had led him to many a 
mad challenge of Death, who always scorned 
his defiance. Yes, I knew all that he could tell 
me. 

But he went on talking. There were a few 
points I wanted cleared up. Why should he 
have kept up a correspondence with Gedge? 

“T only wrote one foolish angry letter,” 
he replied. 

And I told him how Sir Anthony had thrown 
it unread into the fire. Gedge’s nocturnal way 
laying of him in my front garden was another 
unsuccessful attempt to tighten the screw. 

Of Sir Anthony he could not speak. He 
seemed to be crushed by the heroic achieve- 
ment. It was the only phase of our interview 
during which, by voice and manner and atti- 
tude, he appeared to me like a beaten man. 
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(Continued from page 44) 


“T shall never get that man’s voice out of 
ears as long as I live,’”’ he said hoarsely. 

After a while he added, ‘“‘I wonder whether 
there is any rest or purification for me this side 
of the grave.”’ 

I said tentatively, for we had never dis- 
cussed matters of religion, “If you believe in 
Christ, you must believe in the promise regard- 
ing the sins that be as scarlet.”’ 

But he turned it aside. ‘In the olden days 
men like me turned monk and found salvation 
in fasting and penance. The times in which 
we live have changed and we with them, my 
friend. Nos mutamur in illis, as the tag goes.” 

We went on talking—or rather he talked, 
and I listened. I, lying in bed, lost all sense of 
pain, almost of personality. My little ailments, 
my little selfish love of Betty, my little hum- 
drum life itself dwindled insignificant before the 
tragic intensity of this strange, curse-ridden 
being. 

And all the time we had not spoken of Betty 
—except the Betty of long ago. It was I, 
finally, who gave him the lead. 

“And Betty?” said I. 

He held out his hand in a gesture that was 
almost piteous. 

“T could tear her from my life. I had no 
alternative. In the tearing I hurt her cruelly. 
To know it was not the least of the burning 
hell I lit for myself. But I couldn’t tear her 
from my heart. When a brute beast like me 
does love a woman purely and ideally, it clutches 
hold of the one bit of immortal soul he has left, 
and nothing in this world can make it let go. I 
schooled myself to the loss of her. It was part 
of my punishment. But now she has come back 
into my life. Fate has willed it so. Does it 
mean that I am forgiven?” 

“By whom?” I asked. ‘By God?”’ 

“By whom else?” 

“How dare man,” said I, 
Almighty?” 

““How is man to know?” 

“That’s a hard question,” said [. “I can 
only think of answering it by saying that a man 
knows of God’s forgiveness by the measure of 
the Peace of God in his soul.”’ 

‘“‘There’s none of it in mine, my dear chap, 
and never will be,” said Boyce. 

I strove to help him. For what other pur 
pose had he come to me? 

“You think then that the sending of Betty 
is a sign and a promise? Yes, perhaps it is. 
What then?” 

“T must accept it as such,” said he. “If 
there is a God, He would not give me back the 
woman I love, only to take her away again. 
What shall I do?” 

“In what way?” I asked. 

“She offered to marry me. I am to give her 
my answer tomorrow. If I were the callous, 
murdering brute that every one would have 
the right to believe I am, I shouldn’t have 
hesitated. If I hadn’t been a tortured, damned 
soul,” he cried, bringing his great fist down on 
the bed, “‘I shouldn’t have come here to ask 
you what my answer can be. My whole being 
is infected with horror.” He rose and stood 
over the bed and, with clenched hands, gesticu- 
lated to the wall in front of him. ‘I’m inca- 
pable of judging. I’ve got it in my brain 
that she’s my soul’s salvation. Is my brain 
right? I don’t know. I come to you—I don’t 
think there’s a crime on my conscience or a 
foulness in my nature which I haven’t con- 
fessed to you. You can judge straight, as I 
can’t. What answer shall I give tomorrow?” 


“speak for the 


I ID ever man, in a case of conscience, have a 
greater responsibility? God forgive me if I 
solved it wrongly. All my life I have tried to 
live an honorable gentleman and a Christian 
man. According to my lights I saw only one 
clear course. 
““Sit down, old man,” said I. “ You’re a bit 
too big for me like that.”” He felt for his chair, 
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sat down, and leaned back. “You've done 
almost everything,” I continued, “that a man 
can do in expiation of offenses. But there js 
one thing more that you must do in order to 
find peace. You couldn’t find peace if you 
married Betty and left her in ignorance. You 
must tell Betty everything—everything that 
you have toldme. Acquit your conscience now 
before God and a splendid woman, and I stake 
my faith in each that neither will fail you.” 

After a few minutes, during which the man’s 
face was like a mask, he said: “That’s what 
I wanted toknow. That’s what I wanted tobe 
sure of. Do you mind ringing your bell for 
Marigold to take me away? I’ve kept you up 
abominably.” He rose and held out his hand, 
and I had to direct him how it could reach 
mine. When it did, he gripped it firmly. 

“Tt’s impossible,” said he, “for you to realize 
what you’ve done for me tonight. You've 
made my way absolutely clear to me—for the 
first time for two years. You're the truest com- 
rade I’ve ever had, Meredyth. God bless you.” 

Marigold appeared, answering my summons, 
and led Boyce away. Presently he returned. 

“Do you know what time it is, sir?” he 
asked serenely. 

“No,” said I. 

“Tt’s half-past one.”’ 


E busied himself with my arrangements for 

the night, and administered what I learned 
afterward was a double dose of a sleeping 
draft which Cripps had prescribed for special 
occasions. I just remember surprise at feeling 
so drowsy after the intense excitement of the 
evening, and then I fell asleep. 

When I awoke in the morning, I gathered my 
wits together and recalled what had taken 
place. Marigold entered on tiptoe and found 
me already aroused. 

“Tm sorry to tell you, sir,” said he, “that 
an accident happened to Colonel Boyce after 
he left last night.” 

‘“*An accident?” 

‘“‘T suppose so, sir,’”’ said Marigold. “That’s 
what his chauffeur says. He got out of the car 
in order to sit by the side of the canal—by the 
lock-gates. He fell in, sir. He’s drowned.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


T is Christmas morning, 1916, the third 
Christmas of the war. The tragedy of 
Boyce’s death happened six months ago. 
Since then I have been very ill. The shock, too 
great for my silly heart, nearly killed me. By 
all the rules of the game I ought to have died. 
Cliffe told me this morning that, apart from a 
direct hit by a 42-centimeter shell, he saw no 
reason, after what I had gone through, why I 
should not live for another hundred years. “I 
wash my hands of you,” said he. Which indeed 
is pleasant hearing. 

I don’t mind dying a bit, if it is my Maker’s 
pleasure; if it would serve any useful purpose; 
if it would help my country a myriadth part of 
a millimeter on toward victory. But if it would 
not matter to the world any more than the 
demise of a daddy-long-legs, I prefer to live. 
In fact, I want to live. I have never wanted to 
live more in all my life. I want to see this fight 
out. I want to see the Light that is coming 
after the Darkness. For, before God, it will 
come. 

And I want to live, too, for personal and 
private reasons. It is my wonderful privilege 
to look around and see great and beautiful hu- 
man souls coming to me for guidance and con- 
solation. Why this should be I do not rightly 
know. Perhaps my very infirmity has taught 
me many lessons. 

You see, in the years past, my life was not 
without its lonelinesses. It was so natural for 
the lusty and joyous to disregard, through mere 
thoughtlessness, the little weather-beaten 
cripple in his wheel-chair. But when one of 
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HEY bow to you—discriminat- 

ingly well-dressed American 
woman! It is a new name—one 
which we will make it worth your 
while to remember. In your mind we 
would have youconfidently 
associate the name Keds 
with all that is fine in work- 
manship and all that is 
graceful in shoes. 


wear any one of these brands of Keds. 
according to the price you wish to pay: 


Keds for you will cover 
all daytime occasions — 
home wear; golf, tennis 
and all other outdoor 
games; for ordinary walk- 
ing or “hikes”; for yacht- 
ing and riding wear; and- 
Plenty of other styles just 
as prettily suitable for wear 


NATIONAL per pair 


Keds 


Each grade carries with it the reputation of the largest rubber manufacturer in the werld. 
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She travels many miles a day — the 
woman going about her household 
duties; but she is perfectly content to 
walk on that journey of loving service 
when she wears a shoe as pretty as it 








HESE are all features which we want you to appreciate; but, in 
addition to these points, we want you to know that we have studied 
the lines of the prettiest shoe styles, so that we might combine daintiness 
with serviceability. Today we are proud to invite every woman to 





From $1.25 
$1.50 4 to 
DIRS 
CAMPFIRE $2.00 % 


Keds 
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Ask for them by these names, 












































Make Their First Bow to You 


is comfortable. These trim Keds sum 
up excellence in their flexibility, dura- 
bility and delightful comfort—dqualities 
very desirable to active feet. 

The tops of Keds are of the firm- 
est and finest of cool 
canvas, giving these shoes 
full elastic support. Then 
they have rubber soles 
which make them delight- 
fully flexible and durable. 
No shoes are more com- 


$1.00 fortable or prettier for 
Pic warm-weather wear. 


to be shown Keds. They 





| Ask at your shoe shop 








mean style, service and 


with morning frocks and : | 
daintiest house gowns at United States Rubber Company omy forall the family 


home or on the country- 
club porch, 


New York 


In using advertisements see page 21 


—styles for husband and 
kiddies included. 
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If your dentist 
had his way— 


you would work with him for the preservation of 
your teeth. Pebeco Tooth Paste, used regularly 
morning and night, helps to keep your teeth and 
mouth in a healthy condition — which is the best 
assistance you can give your dentist. 


Pebeco removes every particle of foreign substance from 
the enamel and preserves the natural lustrous polish. It 
purifies the mouth and breath by removing the cause of offen- 
sive odors. Finally, it counteracts “‘Acid-Mouth,” believed 
to be the cause of 95% of all tooth decay. It is not sweet— 
but has a distinctive taste which leaves the mouth with an 
exquisite feeling of freshness and cleanliness. 


‘PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


Your dentist knows and your physician knows that your 
health as well as your appearance depends upon your teeth. 
Defective, decayed teeth make proper mastication impossible; 
germs of dreaded diseases find refuge in tooth cavities and 
spread through the system. Pebeco, by counteracting “Acid- 
Mouth,” guards your teeth and your health. 

‘There is one sure way of learning whether you have “Acid- 
Mouth”—the scientific way. Moisten a piece of Acid Test 
Paper in your‘mouth. If the blue paper dries out a pinkish 
color you have “Acid-Mouth.” 


Trial Tube Sent Free 


We wi!l gladly send you, free, a supply of Acid Test Papers and a Ten-Day 
lrial Tube of Pebeco, Try the test, then brush your teeth thoroughly with 
Pebeco and repeat the test. This experiment will show you how Pebeco 


works to save your teeth 


- OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND: 


LEHN & FINK 


159 William Street 
New York 


Pebeco is sold 
everywhere 
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these sacrificed’an hour’s glad life in order to 
sit by the dull chair in a corner, the cripple did 
not forget it. He learned in its terrible ip- 
tensity the meaning of human kindness. And, 
in his course through the years, or as the years 
coursed by him, he realized that a pair of 
gollywog legs was not the worst disability that 
a human being might suffer. There were golly- 
wog hearts, brains, nerves, temperaments, 
destinies. 

Perhaps, in this way, he came to the knowl- 
edge that in every human being lies the spark 
of immortal beauty, to be fanned into flame by 
one little rightly directed breath. At any rate, 
he learned to love his kind. 

It is Christmas day. I amas happy as a man 
has a right to be in these fierce times in Eng- 
land. Love is all around me. I must tell you 
little by little. Various things have happened 
during the last six months. 

At the inquest on the body of Leonard 
Boyce, the jury gave a verdict of death by mis- 
adventure. The story of the chauffeur, an old 
soldier servant devoted to Boyce, received 
implicit belief. He had faithfully carried out 
his master’s orders: to conduct him from the 
road, across the field, and seat him on the 
boom of the lock-gates, where he wanted to 
remain alone in order to enjoy the quiet of the 
night and listen to the lap of the water; to 
return and fetch him in a quarter of an hour. 
This he did, dreaming of no danger. When he 
came back he realized what had happened. 
His master had got up and fallen into the canal. 
What had really happened only a few of us 
know. 


WELL, I have told you the man’s story. I 

am not his judge. Whether his act was the 
supreme amends, the supreme act of courage, 
or the supreme act of cowardice, it is not for 
me to say. I heard nothing of the matter for 
many weeks, for they took me off to a nursing 
home and kept me in the deathly stillness of a 
sepulcher. When I resumed my life in Wel- 
lingsford, I found smiling faces to welcome re. 
My first public action was to give away 
Phyllis Gedge in marriage to Randall Holmes— 
Randall Holmes in the decent kit of an officer 
and a gentleman. He made this proposition 
to me on the first evening of my return. ‘The 
bride’s father,” said I, somewhat ironically, 
“is surely the proper person.” 

“The bride’s father,” said he, ‘is miles 
away, and, like a wise and hoary villain, is 
likely to remain there.” 

This was news. ‘‘Gedge has left Wellings- 
ford?” I cried. ‘‘How did that come about?” 

He stuck his hands on his hips and looked 
down on me pityingly. 

“I’m afraid, sir,” said he, ‘‘you’ll never do 
adequate justice to my intelligence and my 
capacity for affairs.” 

“My dear boy,” said I, “if you have exor- 
cized this devil of a father-in-law of yours out 
of Wellingsford, I'll do any mortal thing 
you ask.” 

I was almost ecstatic. For think what it 
meant to those whom I held dear. The man’s 
evil menace was removed from the midst of us. 
The man’s evil voice was silenced. The tragic 
secrets of the canal would be kept. I looked 
up at my young friend. There was a grim 
humor around the corners of his mouth and in 
his eyes the quiet masterfulness of those who 
have looked scornfully at death. I realized 
that he had reached a splendid manhood. I 
realized that Gedge had realized it, too; woe 
be to him if he played Randall false. I stuck 
out my hand. 

‘Any mortal thing,” I repeated. 

He regarded me steadily. “Anything? Do 
you really mean it?” 

“You dashed young idiot,”’ I cried, “‘do you 
think I’m in the habit of talking through 
my hat?” : 

“Well,” said he, “will you look after Phyllis 
when I’m gone?”’ 

““Gone? Gone where? Eternity?” 

“No, no! I’ve only a fortnight’s leave. 
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Then I’m off. Wherever they send me. 
Secret Service. You know. It’s no use plank- 
ing Phyllis in a dug-out of her own—” shades 
of Oxford and the Albemarle Review !—“‘she’d 
die of loneliness. And she’d died of culture in 


. the mater’s highbrow establishment. Whereas, 


if you would take her in—give her a shakedown 
here-—she wouldn’t give much trouble—” 

He stammered as even the most audacious 
young warrior must do when making so as- 
tounding a proposal. But I bade him not be an 
ass, but send her along when he had to leave 
her; with the result that for some months 
pretty little Phyllis has been an inmate of my 
house. Marigold keeps a sort of non-commis- 
sioned parent’s eye on her. She gives me a 
daughter’s dainty affection. Thank God for it! 

There have been other little changes in 
Wellingsford. Mrs. Boyce left the town soon 
after Leonard’s death, and lives with her sister 
in London. I had a letter from her this morn- 
ing—a brave woman’s letter. She has no sus- 
picion of the truth. God still tempereth the 
wind. 

It is Christmas Day. Dr. Cliffe, although he 
has washed his hands of me, tyrannically keeps 
me indoors of winter nights, so that I can not, 
as usual, dine at Wellings Park. To counter 
the fellow’s machinations, however, I have 
prepared a modest feast to which I have bidden 
Sir Anthony and Lady Fenimore and my 
dearest Betty. 

As to Betty— 

Phyllis comes in radiant, her pretty face 
pink above an absurd panoply of furs. She has 
had a long letter from Randall from the Lord 
knows where. He will be home on leave in the 
middle of January. In her excitement she 
drops prayer-books and hymn-books all over 
me. Then, picking them up, reminds me it is 
time to go to church. I am an old-fashioned 
fogy and I go to church on Christmas Day. 


New Year’s Day, 1917. 

I must finish off this jumble of a chronicle. 

Before us lies the most eventful year in all 
the old world’s history. Thank God, my be- 
loved England is strong, and Great Britain and 
our great Empire and immortal France. There 
is exhilaration in the air; a consciousness of 
high ideals; an unwavering resolution to at- 
tain them; a thrilling faith in their ultimate 
attainment. No one has died or lost sight or 
limbs in vain. I look around my own little 
circle. Oswald Fenimore, Willie Connor, 
Reggie Dacre, Leonard Boyce—how many 
more could I not add to the list? All those lit- 
tle burial grounds in France—which France, 
with her exquisite sense of beauty, has assigned 
as British soil for all time—all those burial 
grounds each bearing its modest leaden in- 
scription—some, indeed, heart-rendingly in- 
scribed, ‘‘Sacred to the memory of six unknown 
British soldiers killed in action,’ are monu- 
ments not to be bedewed with tears of lamenta- 
tion. From the young lives that have gone 
there spring imperishable love and strength 
and wisdom—and the vast determination to 
use that love and strength and wisdom for the 
great good of mankind. 





T was in February, 1915, that I began to 

expand my diary into this narrative. Nearly 
two years ago. We have passed through the 
darkness. The Dawn is breaking. } 

I was going to tell you about Betty when | 
Phyllis, with her furs and happiness and | 
hymn-books, interrupted me. I should like to | 
tell you now. But who am I to speak of the 
mysteries in the soul of a great woman? But 
I must try. And I can tell you more now than 
I could on Christmas Day. 

_Last night she insisted on seeing the New 
Year in with me. At half-past ten she packed | 
otf the happy and, I must confess, the some- | 
What sleepy Phyllis, and sat down, in her old | 
attitude, by the side of my chair, in front of the | 
fire, and opened her dear heart to me. 

I had guessed what her proud soul had suf- 
fered during the last six months. One who 
loved her, as I did, could see it in her face, in 
her eyes, in the little hardening of her voice, | 





Put life insurance in your family 
budget—and keep it there! 





(Scene: Living-room of 
Mrs. Ross, whose husband, 
a Postal Policyholder, has 
just died. She has asked 
her brother to come and 
see her about the check she 
has just received.) 


Mrs. Ross : “Well, Rob, 
here it is—the check for 
$10,000, and by special 
delivery just as we asked 
it to be sent. I don’t see 
how the Postal could have 
got it here any sooner.” 


Robert; “‘ Twas certain- 
ly double-quick time. I 
don’t see how any com- 
pany could beat it.” 

Mrs. Ross: “And what 
a relief it is! I used to 
scold poor Harry for car- 
rying more insurance than 
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Guaranteed 
in your policy 
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Paid Besides 








I thought he could afford, 
but he stuck to it like the 
noble fellow that he was, 
and it was surely a good 
thing that he did.” 


Robert: ‘“‘He was cer- 
tainly right. Now you can 
wipe out the small mort- 
gage on the place here, 
and this insurance money, 
with Harry’s other invest- 
ments, will be enough to 
support you all and edu- 
cate the children.” 

Mrs.Ross: “Yes, and I 
can pay up all my bills 


399 


mM} 
right away, can’t I? 





Robert: “Sure, just put 
the check in the bank for 
collection; they’ll let you 
draw against it. It’s the 
same as cash.” 


UCH little talks as this tell the story of Postal Life 
promptness in hundreds of cases each year. 


The Company thus pays out on policy-claims more 


than a _ million 


dollars 


annually. 


It conducts its 


business so as to avoid delay or disputes of any nature. 


Let the Postal Solve Your Insurance Problem 


Simply write and say: ‘*Mail insurance particulars as mentioned in 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING for July,’ and in your letter be sure to give 


1. Your Full Name. 


2. Your Occupation. 


3. The Exact Date of Your Birth. 


New Postal Life Building 


the 


vision the 


sent to visit you. 


The Company will promptly send you 
official information, with rates for your age 
on the kind of policy you prefer or upon 
one that our Actuarial 
thinks best suited to your needs. 

The Company issues all the standard 
forms as approved by the New York State icy reserves. Resources 
Insurance Department under whose super- 
Postal does business, and 
also subject to the United States Postal 
Authorities. 

Sending for 


NEW YORK 


Department 


information places you 
under no obligation, and no agent will be 
The Postal does not 
employ agents; the resultant commission- 
savings go to you because you deal 
direct. 


POSTAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
WM. R. MALONE, President 


511 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 43d St. 


Strong Postal Points 
First: Old-line legal re- 
serve insurance—not frae 
ternal or assessment. 
Second: Standard Pol- 


$9,000,000. Insurance in 


it is force $40,000,000. 


Third: Standard Policy 
provisions, approved by the 
New York State Insurance 
Department. 
Fourth: Operates under 
strict New York State re- 
quirements and cubject to 
the United States Postal 
Authorities, 

ifth: High medical 
standards in the selection 
of risks. 
Sixth: Pol 
Health Bu arranges 
one free me | examina- 
tion each year if desired. 


icyholders’ 
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KROEHLER 


Bed Davenports 





As a Davenport 





Kroehler Kodav 


No. 480 
” rye 


Give 24-Hour Service 


They serve in the capacity of a beautiful, artistic davenport 
during the day time; as a luxuriously comfortable, sanitary, full-size 
bed at night. 

No home or apartment is completely furnished without the 
Kroehler Kodav or the Kroehler Daveno. 

The Kroehler Kodav is a short davenport for small rooms and 
the Kroehler Daveno is a long davenport for large rooms. 

Each contains concealed under the seat a full size, comfortable 
bed with a thick removable mattress. The bed section folds or unfolds 
instantly—and provides additional sleeping room for members of 
your family—or for guests. 


Save Space—Save Rent—Enable You to Live 
in a Smaller Home or Apartment 


The steel-wire fabric and helical springs supporting the mattress are firmly at- 
tached to an all-steel, sanitary bed frame. 
Bed frame and springs are entirely independent of upholstering and when in 
use as a bed there is room for free circulation of air underneath and all around. 
You sleep on a 35-pound cotton felt mattress, not on a mere pad. 
, i patented folding mechanism is simple and perfect. Nothing to get out 
of order. 


Made in Handsome Designs 
For Finest Homes 


None but the best materials are used. Utmost care goes into the construction 
and finish. Every part must pass close inspection and measure up to the high 
standard of quality which has enabled P. E. Kroehler from a small beginning to 
build up seven mammoth factories, and which is an assurance of satisfaction 


Kroehler Bed Davenports 
Won Highest Award at 


Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Large variety of styles, including Period Designs. Sold by reliable furniture 
dealers everywhere at moderate prices, for cash or easy payments. e name 
Kroehler " is stamped on the metal bed frame. Insist on seeing it before you buy. 


Write for interesting Free Booklet 


and name of nearest furniture dealer 
A handling Kroehler Bed Davenports. 


Kroehler Manufacturing Co. 


NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Other factories at 
| Binghamton, N. Y. Grand Rapids, Mich. Cleveland, Ohio 


Kankakee, Il. New York City 
=| CANADIAN FACTORY, STRATFORD, ONT. 
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The Red Planer 


in odd little betrayals of feverishness in her 
manner. But the outside world saw nothing, 
The steel in her nature carried her through. 
She left no duty unaccomplished. She gave 
her confidence to no human being. I, to whom 
she might have come, was carried off to the 
sepulcher above mentioned. Letters were for- 
bidden. But every day, for all her bleak de- 
spair, Betty sent me a box of fresh flowers, 

When they took off my cerecloths and sent 
me back to Wellingsford, Betty was the first 
to smile her dear welcome. We resumed our 
old relations. But Betty, treating me as an 
invalid, forbore to speak of Leonard Boyce. 
Any approach on my part came up against 
that iron wall of reserve of which I spoke to 
you long ago. 

But last night she told me all. What she said 
I can not repeat. But she had divined the es- 
sential secret of the double tragedy of the canal. 
It had become obvious to her that he had made 
the final reparation for a wrong far deeper than 
she had imagined. She was very clear-eyed 
and clear-souled. During her long companion- 
ship with pain and sorrow and death, she had 
learned many things. She had been purged by 
the fire of the war of all resentments, jealousies, 
harsh judgments, and came forth pure gold. 
Leonard had been the great love of her life. 
If you can not see now why she married 
Willie Connor, gave him all that her generous 
heart could give, and after his death was irre- 
sistibly drawn back to Boyce, I have written 
these pages in vain. 


A FEW minutes before midnight Marigold 

entered with a tray bearing a cake or two, 
a pint of champagne, and a couple of glasses. 
While he was preparing to uncork the bottle, 
Betty slipped from the room and returned with 
another glass. 

“For Sergeant Marigold,” she said. 

She opened the French window behind the 
drawn curtains and listened. It was a still, 
clear night. Presently the clock of the Parish 
Church struck g¢welve. She came down to the 
little table by my side and filled the glasses, 
and the three of us drank the New Year in. 
Then Betty kissed me, and we both shook 
hands with Marigold, who stood very stiff and 
determined and cleared his throat and swal- 
lowed something as though he were expected to 
make a speech. But Betty anticipated him. 
She put both her hands on his gaunt shoulders 
and looked up into his ugly face. 

““You’ve just wished me a Happy New Year, 
Sergeant.” 

“T have,” said he, “‘and I mean it.” 

“Then will you let me have great happiness 
in staying here and helping you to look after 
the Major?” 

He gasped for a moment (as did I) and 
clutched her arms for an instant in an iron grip. 

“Indeed I will, my dear,” said he. 

Then he stepped back a pace and _ stood 
rigid, his one eye staring, his weather-beaten 
face the color of beet-root. He was blushing. 
The beads of perspiration appeared below his 
awful wig. He stammered out something 
about “‘Ma’am” and “Madam.” He had 
never so far forgotten himself in his life. 

But Betty sprang forward and gripped his 
hand. 

“Tt is you who are the dear,” she said. 
“Vou, the greatest and loyalest friend a man 
has ever known. And I'll be loyal to you, 
never fear.” 

By what process of enchantment she got an 
emotion-filled Marigold to the door and shut it 
behind him, I shall never discover. On its slam 
she laughed—a queer high note. In one swilt 
movement she was by my knees. And she 
broke into a passion of tears. For me, I was 
the most mystified man under heaven. 

Soon she began to speak, her head bowed. 

“T’ve come to the end of the tether, Majy 
dear. They’ve driven me from the hospital 
I’ve been doing all sorts of idiotic things. The 
doctors say it’s a nervous breakdown—I've 
had rather a bad time—but I thought it 
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contemptible to let one’s own wretched little 
miseries interfere with one’s work for thecountry 
—so I fought as hard asI could. But it seems 
I’ve been playing the fool without knowing it. I 
must have at least six months’ rest, they say— 
they talk about nursing homes—I’ve thought 
and thought and thought about it until I’m 
certain. There’s only one rest for me, Majy 
dear.” She raised a tear-stained, tense, and 
beautiful face and drew herself up so that one 
arm leaned on my chair and the other on my 
shoulder. ‘‘And that is to be with the one 
human being that is left for me to love—oh, 
really love—you know what I mean—in the 
world.” 

I could only put my hand on her fair young 
head and say, “My dear, my dear, you know 
I love you.” 

“That is why I’m not afraid to speak. 
Perfect love casteth out fear—” 

I pushed back her hair. “What is it that you 
want me to do, Betty?” I asked. “My life, 
such as it is, is at your command.” 

She looked me full, unflinchingly in the eyes. 
“Tf you would give me the privilege of bearing 
your name, I should be a proud and happy 
woman.” 

We remained there, I don’t know how long— 
she with her hand on my shoulder, I caressing 
her dear hair. It was a tremendous temptation. 
To have my beloved Betty in all her exquisite 
warm loyalty bound to me for the rest of my 
crippled life. But I found the courage to say, 
“My dear, you are young still, with the won- 
derful future that no one alive can foretell 
before you, and I am old—” 

“You're not fifty.” 

“Still I am old, I belong to the past. I’m 
dead, my dear; you are gloriously alive. I’m 
of the past, as I say. You're of the future. 
You, my dearest, are the embodiment of the 
woman of the Great War.” Ismiled. “What 
your destiny is, God knows. But it isn’t to be 
tied to a prehistoric Man like me.” 

She rose and stood, with her beautiful bare 
arms behind her, sweet, magnificent. 

“Tama Woman of the Great War. You are 
quite right. But in a year or so I shall be like 
other women of the war who have suffered and 
spent their lives, a woman of the past—not of 
the future. All sorts of things have been 
burned up in it.” In a quick gesture she 
stretched out her arms tome. ‘Oh, can’t you 
understand?” 

I can not set down the rest of the tender 
argument. Loving me dearly, she had got it 
into her feminine head that the sacredness of 
the marriage tie would crown with dignity and 
beauty the part she had resolved to play for my 
happiness. 

Well, if I have yielded, I pray it may not be 
set down to me for selfish exploitation of a 
woman’s exhausted hour. When I said some- 
thing of the sort, she laughed, and cried, 
“Why, I’m bullying you into it!” 


THE First of January, 1917—the dawn to 
me, a broken derelict, of the annus mirabi- 
lis. Somehow, foolishly, illogically, I feel that 
it will be the annus mirabilis for my beloved 
country. 
And come, after all I am, in spite of my legs, 
a Man, too, of the Great War. I have lived in 
it, and worked in it, and suffered in it—and in 
it have I won a Great Thing. 
So long as one’s soul is sound—that is the 


Great Matter. Just before we parted last 

night, I said to Betty, ‘The beginning and 

end of all this business is that you’re afraid of 

Marigold.” 

‘ She started back indignantly. “I’m not! 
m not!” 


: hae “The Lady protests too much,” 
said I. 

The clock struck two. Marigold appeared 
at the door. He approached Betty. 

“I think, Madam, we ought to let the 
Major go to bed.” 
e “T think, Marigold,” said Betty serenely, 
, we ought to be ashamed of ourselves for keep- 
ing him up so late.” 

THE ENbD. 












A Million Little 
Springs ready to give every curve and 


move of the body. This means 

real comfort. 
You get more out of your rest 
and get up in the morning ready 
for another day’s work. You get 
real restful sleep, with never a 
trace of that “‘tired feeling.”” You 
get all of this and more when 
you sleep on a 


lumberon 
Sanitary Hair Mattress 


The Slumberon doesn’t mat down 
like the cotton and fibre mat- 
tresses. It always retains its springinessand does not retain 
moisture. The price is so low that it is within reach of all. 


A Real Hair Mattress for $25.00 


This is the first time a genuine hair mattress has been offered 
at anything like this price. Think of it! A big thick com- 
fortable hair mattress at a price almost as low as you would 
have to pay for the inferior cotton or fibre. It is 4 feet 

6 inches wide and weighs 40 pounds. 

There is a Slumberon dealer in nearly every city. 
Ask your dealer to show you a Slumberon. If he 
doesn’t handle it write us and we will tell you the 

name of a Slumberon dealer near your home, 

together with our interesting booklet showing 
how Slumberons are made. 


Cudahy Curled Hair Works _ 


111-113 W. Monroe Street fy 
CHICAGO 
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“Now for 
my Slumberon” 
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Our Exceptional Cover 


by 
HARRISON FISHER 
No. 133—“‘A RIPENING BUD”’ 


For the cover of the July issue of Goop HousE- 

KEEPING MAGAZINE, and as a poster picture tor the 

home, Harrison Fisher has painted “A Ripening Bud” 

who might have belonged to the household of “Little 

Women,” or grown up among the gentlefolk of “‘Cran- 

ford.” The direct antithesis of the simpering inan- 

ity that critics delight in holding up as the typical 

No. 133—"A Ripening Bud” —_ and terrible young girl of America, this latest Harrison 
Fisher girl is the fine-grained, capable, happy sort that later supplies the “stuff 0’ 
dreams” in many a masculine head and makes the best of wives and mothers. This 
picture is a direct refutation to the pessimists who mourn the passing of the girl of our 
grandmother’s day, for the artist was inspired by a real flesh and blood girl, who, he de- 
clares, if one has eyes to see, can be found in every city, town and countryside in America. 

As a painter of the American girl, Harrison Fisher is without peer or superior, 
and this picture has the good draughtsmanship and exquisite colouring that always 
distinguish his work. 

There-are just a few pictures that every home wants and needs—pictures that 
please the eye with their loveliness and inspire with their fineness—and this is one. 
Put it in your living room as a decoration, in your daughter’s bedroom as an inspira- 
tion, for association with the highest form of art is as important as the association 
with highest type of people. For the summer bungalow it offers a fitting and easily 
transported decoration. 


Reproduced in the exact colouring of the original painting and 
free from type. Size 11x14 inches. Limited quantity printed. 


Price 20 Cents, Postpaid 


“THE MADONNA” 
By JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 


In ‘“The Madonna,” Jessie Willcox Smith’s 
best painting, ‘‘the great chastity of mater- 
nity’’ has found a new expression. She has 
taken the motive that is destined to persist as 
long as life itself and painted a picture that is 
an idyl to American motherhood, a hymn to 
mother-love; rising to exalted heights, she has 
conveyed the spirit of motherhood rather than 
its embodiment in any one woman. 


In Colorings That Are Accurate Reproductions of 
the Original Painting and Printed on Heavy Coated 
Paper, 23x28 Inches, Ready for Framing. 


Price $1.50 Postpaid No. go1—‘*The Madonn1 


NURSERY RHYMES 
By JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 


The art of Jessie Willcox Smith is fit- 
tingly ranked with the best poets and 
painters of children, but unlike most of 
them, her children, in the midst of their 
play, are always a bit reflective and sedate, 
due to the maternal note that is so pre- 
dominant in her art. With her poet’s 
mind and artist’s genius Jessie Willcox 
Smith has opened the gates into the en- 
chanted world that every child dreams of. 

Size 12x16 Inches. Allin Full Color 
on Heavy Pebbled Paper. 
: 6 Subjects—$4.50 a Set. Single Pictures 
23—‘‘A Child's Grace” 75c Each, Postpaid. 
We guarantee ail deliveries in perfect condition. If outside of the United States, please add 10c for registration. 


FREE Our new large size catalog of all HARRISON FISHER'S and JESSIE WILLCOX 
- SMITH'S Pictures—7x10 inches, in miniature, mailed you on receipt of postage. 


All pictures in this advertisement copyrighted 


Good Housekeeping Print Department 


119 W. 40th Street, New York 
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Bread in Wartime 


(Continued on page 79) 


lukewarm liquid, add the sugar and onvc-half 
cupful of flour. Let this sponge rise {-efore 
continuing with the recipe. 

Bread from this truly whole-wheat flour can 
be made as follows: 


Real Whole-Wheat Bread 


114 cupfuls of water or 3 cupfuls whole heat 
skimmed milk flour 

114 teaspoonfuls salt 14 cake dry or compressed 

1 tablespoonful sugar yeast or 


1 gill liquid yeast 


The sponge should be set at night, using 
halt the flour. In the morning the rest of the 
flour should be added, well beaten, placed in 
a greased pan, and allowed to rise till it doubles 
in bulk. The recipe can be varied by substi- 
tuting one cupful of white flour for one of 
the cupfuls of whole-wheat flour. Also, a 
tablespoonful of shortening can be added if 
desired. 


The advantages of this bread are, first, 
that it contains the whole-wheat germ, husk 
and all; second, that since it contains the 
whole wheat, its use helps to conserve the 
wheat-supply by utilizing to the utmost our 
limited resources of this grain. 

Another whole-wheat bread can be made 
without the use of yeast from the following: 


Yeastless Whole-Wheat Bread 


2cupfuls of buttermilk 1 teaspoonful baking- 


or sour milk powder 
1 teaspoonful soda Whole-wheat flour 
1 tablespoonful sugar I teaspoonful salt 


Mix well, adding enough flour to make a 
thick batter (about 4 cupfuls) and bake one- 
half to three-quarters of an hour. 


Still utilizing the home grist-mill, one may 
vary the bread-ration by making whole-wheat 
muftiins thus: 


Whole-Wheat Muffins 


I egg 2 tablespoonfuls sugar 
2cupfuls whole - wheat 2 teaspoonfuls baking- 
flour. powder 
1 tablespoonful shorten- 1 teaspoonful salt 
ing 1 cupful milk 


Mix and bake as usual. The muffins are 
best eaten hot or within twenty-four hours aiter 
being baked. 


But war bread need not and should not be 
composed of whole-wheat flour alone. True 
household economy and efficiency demands 
that the bread portion of the diet be varied 
from time to time, and national economy, we 
are informed by our government, requires that 
the wheat-supply be conserved by the use of 
other grains or foods in bread. The Depart 
ment of Agriculture is urging that corn bread 
be more widely used. Corn is plentiful. In 
addition to corn bread that contains half 
corn-meal and half wheat flour, there is still 
another bread, composed of one part of 
corn-meal to three parts of whole-wheat flour. 


Whole-Wheat and Corn-Meal Bread 


1'4 cupfuls milk, water, 1!4 teaspoonfuls salt 
or a mixture of the two 1 tablespoonful sugar __ 
'4 cake compressed yeast, 1 tablespoonful buiter (if 


or dry yeast or desired) 
1'4 cupfuls milk, water or 1 cupful corn-meal 

a mixture of the two 3 cupfuls whole - wheat 
'¢ cupful liquid yeast flour 


Pour the water or water and milk over the 
salt, sugar, and shortening. When lukewarm, 
add the yeast softened in one-quarter cupful of 
the lukewarm water; add three cupfuls whole- 
wheat flour. Let rise till double its bulk, then 
add the corn-meal, and let rise again. Mold 
into leaves, allow to rise again, and bake forty- 
five to fifty minutes. 


Two more war breads may be mentioned out 
of a large number that are possible. One of 
these is rice bread, which is made as follows 
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Rice Bread 
% cupful lukewarm wa- I tablespoonful or less} 
“ter, milk,oramixture of butter (if desired) | 
1 cake compressed or dry | 


the two 
% cupful uncooked brown yeast 
“rice 6to 8 cupfuls whole- 
2 teaspoonfuls salt wheat flour 
1 tablespoonful sugar 


Cook rice until tender in boiling water, to 
which one teaspoonful of salt has been added. 
Allow the rice to absorb the water in cooking. 
Put the sugar, salt, and fat (if used) into the 
mixing-bowl and pour over them a half-cupful 
of the liquid. When the mixture has become} 
lukewarm, add the yeast softened in one-quar- | 
ter cupful of the lukewarm water, and two cup- | 
fuls of flour. Add the boiled rice, which should | 
have been cooled until lukewarm. Allow this! 
sponge to.rise until very light; then add the 
rest of the flour. This dough is so thick that| 
some pressure is required to work in the last} 
portions of the flour. Allow the dough to rise 
until it has doubled its bulk, form into two 
loaves, place in pans of standard size, allow 
it to rise until it nearly reaches the top of the 
pans, and bake. 


Potato Possibilities 

THEN there are potatoes. Today in the 

cities potatoes are beyond the purse of all 
except the well-to-do. In some sections of the| 
country, however, potatoes are plentiful and/| 
should be cheap. Moreover, the indications | 
are that this year’s crop of potatoes will be a 
bumper one, and this excellent root may be 
restored to its former low price. Potato as a 
bread-stuff, therefore, is well worth knowing 
about. This is a recipe for a war bread made 
from potatoes: 


Potato Bread | 
3 Ibs. potatoes 3 tablespoonfuls sugar | 
1cupful lukewarm water 2 cakes compressed or dry | 
sto 6 cupfuls whole - yeast softened in 
wheat flour l6 cupful lukewarm water 
114 tablespoonfuls salt 
The potatoes should be boi'ed in the skins | 
till very soft. After the water has been poured | 
off, the potatoes, still hot, should be peeled and | 
thoroughly mashed. The yeast and one-half 
cupful of water are added while the potatoes 
are lukewarm. Then the other cupful of water! 
isadded; then the salt, sugar, and a scant cup- 
ful of flour. This dough should be mixed by 
hand and allowed to rise at a temperature of 
about 86° F. After two hours or so the re- 
mainder of the flour should be added, kneaded 
in thoroughly till the dough is smooth and 
elastic. Let this rise for another hour, or till! 
the dough has doubled in volume. Then| 
divide into loaves, which should again rise to| 
double their first size, and bake three-quarters | 
of an hour at a temperature of 350° to 400 ° F.| 
Both peanuts and the lesser known legume, 
the soy bean (sold in the markets often under! 
the name “‘ Togo bean’’), are available for bread- 
making. A highly palatable bread is made by| 
mixing peanuts with wheat flour in the propor-| 
tions of one to three. The peanuts may be| 
either raw or roasted and should be crushed | 
under a rolling-pin. When soy beans are used, 
they may be ground coarsely in the little hand | 
grist-mill and mixed with the wheat flour in| 
the same ratio. The directions given for either 
the raised or the unraised whole-wheat bread | 
may be followed for both peanuts and soy} 
beans. Farmers’ Bulletin 807, United States! 
Department of Agriculture, entitled “Bread | 
and Bread-Making in the Home,” contains| 
recipes for many kinds of breads and much| 
valuable information about this food. 
Immediate necessity requires that millers 
should manufacture new brands of flour; that 
the bakers and the housewives should turn out 
new species of breads; that the men, women, 
and children who call themselves Americans 


should ask for—and gladly eat—the new! 


products that wartime is forcing upon them. 
And while we are thus changing the very 
nature of our chief ordinary food, we should 
do it with the realization that in many in- 
stances we are getting a better food than we 
had before. 
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GOODRICH 


SILVERTOWN 


CORD TIRES 
Smart Tires of Fashion 


NHANCE the appearance of your 
car and double its comfort with 
Goodrich Silvertown Cord Tires. 
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Without them you never get the full enjoy- 
ment of your attractive electric car. 


Furthermore, their practical immunity from 
tire trouble insures you from the annoyance 
of a puncture out in the 
country, or in the middle 
of a crowded downtown 
street. 


Though you make sure of 
them by their Red- 
Double-Diamond _ trade- 
mark, you can always tell 
them by their generous 
extra-size. 


They cost more than 
ordinary tires, but you 
can not afford to deny 
yourself their ultimate 
economy and greater 
satisfaction. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Also maker of the famous fabric 
tire, Goodrich Black Safety Tread 


In using advertisements see page 21 
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Tested Uses for Approved 
Foods a tab 


oe c : soa 
(Continued from page 85) 1eup 
: : ° stor 
of a large proportion of the flavoring-oils from 


the freshly cut surfaces. Once ground, coffee Re 
should always remain in as nearly an air-ticht and 
receptacle as possible. All the brands of coffee poin' 
illustrated on page 85 will produce an excellent a sh 
beverage. The INstiTUTE endorses both the and 
percolating and filtering devices. knile 
In using a percolator of the valve type, be bouil 
sure that percolation is not allowed to go on for sligh 
more than eight minutes, and never allow the used 
liquid in the coffee pot to boil. If you do, all brot 
the fine aroma and flavor will be boiled away. and 
It is a more difficult matter to produce a per- teas] 
fect cup of coffee in a percolator that is not of of v 
the valve type construction, because it is al- lor 
most impossible to prevent it from boiling of n 
while it is percolating. It shouldbe watched to t 
carefully, however, to prevent this. In the two 
valveless type, percolation does not begin until lat, 
all the water has reached approximately the onio 
same temperature, 180° F., while in the valve- dire 
type percolator the process commences as soon 
| as the small amount trapped beneath the 
| valve has reached this temperature. In the 
| latter it ought not to take more than a minute 
| for percolation to start. In using the filtering 
devices the special care needed is to be sure 
that the beverage is served hot. Use the de- 
vices on an asbestos mat over a burner turned 
very low and heat the coffee-pot by pouring re 
boiling water into it and out of it exactly as you | 
would in making tea. 


3 
© 


The modern home, no less than the business office, 
must have its adequate equipment of electric fans. 
Without them, real comfort is impossible during the 
summer months. The residence types of 
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GELATIN dishes are commonly used for 
sweet desserts by American housekeep- 
ers; only too seldom do they appear on the 
table as cool and delicious soups, entrées, and 
the like. Cold dishes for porch meals, or even gps 
for dining-room service, are delicious in summer. 2 cu 
Such dishes are the newest means of using this 2 pil 
healthful food. Moreover, they make it possi- F ai 
ble for the housekeeper to serve a substantial ch 
meal at night and yet do the work during the S, 
morning. Molds can be purchased that are aks 
| adapted especially to these cold entrées. In let j 
selecting a mold, especially for the first ven- Dec 
tures, choose the simplest in design. This will boil 
enable you to use the small amount of gelatin ey 
necessary to secure a delicate result and yet oe 
unmold it successfully. pv 
As with all the foods illustrated on this page, chk 
the gelatins have been tested and approved by itn 
Dr. Wiley and can be absolutely relied upon for sah 
purity and healthfulness. A few recipes have stif 
been selected that are especially suggestive of ond 
the new uses of gelatins, but any clear soup can 
be chilled with gelatin, in proportions similar 
to those given below, and when served in bouil- 
lon-cups is a far more appetizing beginning for 
a summer meal than the usual hot soup. In the 
same way simple salads and entrées hitherto 
served hot may be mixed with gelatin in pro- 
portions similar to the recipes below and then 
molded. Serve them with a bit of simple green 
—a lettuce, cress, or any salad plant. A Rus- 
sian salad dressing is excellent with a fish mold. 
A boiled salad dressing seems especially indi- 
cated for vegetable salads. A French salad 
dressing is not adapted to this type of salad; in 
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are ideal for living-room, dining-room and bed-rooms. 
Ultra quiet, efficient and economical in current 
consumption. With an Emerson Fan in every 
room, electric bills are no higher than in winter. 
Both the oscillating and the non-oscillating types 
of Emersons are instantly convertible 
from desk to wall-bracket style. 
Your local Emerson dealer will 
show you all types and sizes. His 
name and our catalog sent on request. 





‘ Emerson products include a complete line of 
The Two Things ceiling fan:—and small motors ub to 2h. p. 
To Look For 
are the name EMER- 


Sar terantee Cou The Emerson Electric Mfg. Co. 
~sserie Fie pe ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Only Fans with a Five-Year Factory Guarantee 





James Dunn 


VACATION LINEN Ty 1 can salmon, scalded, or 14 cupful vine gar 
f 2cupfuls flaked, fresh ! teaspoonful salt ; 
(In Green Boxes Only) 4 cooked salmon I teaspoonful granulat 
> ae 
% | Keepsthe Complexion 2 egg-yolks tear 
ga: Beautiful - 3¢ cupful milk 
ae! Te] . ‘ 
Soft and velvety. Money 4 CASH’S WOVEN NA Make a boiled salad dressing of the flour, 
sunburn and return of discolorations. or Green. $ .85 for 3 dozen latin i rate over. 3 add to 
A million delighted users prove its value. Your full name for { 1.25 ** yo gelatin in cold water to cover, and - 
Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White. 2.00 “12 the salad-dressing mixture when it is done. 


e Z stead use a plain mayonnaise. 
* Nadine MARK YOUR | om ) 
Face Powder y CAMP AND Molded Salmon 

14 tablespoonful flour gelatin ; 

Few grains cayenne pep- 1 teaspoontul mustard 

per 1'4 tablespoonfuls me!t 

back if not entirely pleased. Prevent loss at the laundry. They are neat ee . > i] 
Nadine is pure and harm- and durable. Made in many seca in fast | mustard, pepper, egg-yolks, butter, mpk, 
less. Adheres until washed off. Prevents colors of Red, Blue, Black, Navy, Yellow vinegar, and salt. In the meantime soak the 
50c. by toilet counters or mail. Dept. GH. Samples of various styles sent free fii ~) | Then stir in the salmon. Pour into a mold 
National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn.,U.S.A- as J, & J. CASH, Limited and when stiff and cold serve with cucumber 

= sauce. 
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Jellied Chicken Bouillon 


2 tablespoonfuls gelatin 3 cupfuls well - seasoned 
“ soaked in chicken-broth 

reupful cold water or 

stock 





Remove fat absolutely from chicken-broth 
and season before straining. Bring to boiling 
point, add gelatin, stir till dissolved, pour into | 
a shallow pan to about one-half inch thickness, 
and when firm and very cold cut with a sharp 
knife into cubes and serve piled in chilled 
bouillon-cups. Whipped cream, salted and 
slightly sprinkled with minced parsley, may be 
used as a garnish. To prepare the chicken- 
broth, dress and cut up a chicken. Weigh 
and place in a sauce pan with three quarter- 
teaspoonfuls of salt, an eighth-teaspoonful 
of white pepper, and a pint of cold water 
for each pound of chicken. Add a blade 
of mace and a bit of bay-leaf, bring slowly 
to the boiling-point, and then simmer for 
two hours. Drain off broth, chill; remove 
fat, and add one-fourth teaspoonful each of 
onion and celery-salt. Strain and proceed as 
directed. 








Tomato Salad Jelly 


2tablespoonfuls gelatin 14 teaspoonful celery-salt 
ked it or 

tablespoonful minced 
at celery 

ful onion-salt 1 teaspoonful minced | 
parsley 

tablespoonfuls lime- or 
lemon-juice | 





T 
or one slice of onion 


I clove 


Combine tomato-juice with seasoning and 
cook five minutes. Add gelatin, strain, and 
pour into individual molds. When very cold, 
turn out and serve with mayonnaise on cress 
or lettuce. 





Chicken Jelly 


2cupfuls shredded, 2 hard-boiled eggs 
cooked chicken 2 tablespoonfuls  granu- 
2 cupfuls celery, diced lated gelatin 
2 pimientos 14 cupful cold water 
I green pepper, chopped 1% tablespoonfuls lemon- 
i +Il-seasoned juice } 
1 teaspoonful onion-juice 





Soak the gelatin in the cold water, add the | 
onion- and lemon-juice to the chicken-stock, 
let it come to a boil, strain, and add the gelatin. 
Decorate a quart-mold with a sliced, hard- 
boiled egg, parsley, and strips of pimiento, 
pouring in enough of the stock barely to cover 
the bottom. Let this partly congeal to keep the 
decoration in place. Put in a layer of the 
chicken, then one of celery and green peppers, 
alternating till all is used. Pour over it the 
cooled stock and set aside in a cold place to 
stiffen. Serve garnished with stuffed olives 
and lettuce. 





Chicken Mousse 


vhite meat of 1 tablespoonful granu- 






cooked and lated gelatin 
very fine 1¢ teaspoonful salt 
hicken-broth Few grains paprika 
3 egg-yolks '4 pint cream, whipped 


Beat the yolks of the eggs and stir lightly 











into the broth, add seasonings, and cook in a 
double boiler like a custard. Just before re- 
moving from the fire add the gelatin, which has 
been allowed to soften in a little cold chicken- 
broth. Pour this custard over the chicken- 
meat and stir over ice water till it begins to set, 
then fold in the whipped cream, turn the mix- 
ture into a mold, let stiffen, and serve garnished 
with parsley. 


Quick Aspic 
tablespoonfuls gelatin 1 clove 
uls cold water 1 saltspoonful celery-seed 
no I saltspoonful black pep- 
nful chopped per 
19 teaspoonful beef-ex- 
ful salt tract 
1 Bit of bay-leaf 





Soak the gelatin fifteen minutes in a cupful 
of cold water and simmer the vegetables and | 
seasonings in the rest of the cold water for 
the same length of time. Add the gelatin 
and beef-extract, and when these are dis- | 
solved, turn in the salt and lemon-juice. | 
Turn into a shallow pan to stiffen and cut 
mto cubes for a garnish. 








DopGe BROTHERS 
CLOSED CAR 


Much of the popularity of 
Dodge Brothers convertible 
coupe is due to its instant 
acceptance by women. 


Its beauty, its comfort, its room- 
iness, its rich upholstery, make 
an especial appeal to feminine 
good taste. 


Coupe or Sedan, $1265. In Canada, $1806 
Touring Car or Roadster, $835. In Canada, $1185 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit 








Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 

















Keeps Your 
Piano Looking , : 


The Perfect Polish for 


MAHOGANY 


FURNITURE AND ALL VARNISH SURFACES 


ren. t8c. Waxit Mfg. Co.” winneapois 


In using advertisements see page 21 115 








“Finally 


I rinse my 
mouth with 
equal parts of 


Listerine 
and water ¥ 





‘LISTER 


mela vielt ids 


-Taahel-laae aal-] am aitelets 


« “Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


neutralizes all odors 
of the body 


—from perspiration or other causes. 
“Mum” is a snow-white greaseless 


cream that keeps body and clothing}! 
fresh and sweet on the hottest sum-|| 


}] 


mer day. 

A necessity in hot weather —a 
comfort all the year ’round. A little 
goesalong way. Everyonecan useit. 


25e—sold by 9 out of 10 drug- and department-stores. 


“‘Mum" is a Trade Mark registeredin U.S. Patent Offce| | 
“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia) | 
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“Make your entire 
wardrobe of the 
exquisite Silk used 
| by the World’s 
j Greatest Singer.” 


© Jy FRIEDA HEMPEL 


REPE de CHIN 


36 inches wide—$1.35 a yard 


(Order now—We pay the parcel post) 
Colors: White, Flesh, Navy Blue, Black 


Buy Direct from the Manufacturer 


We make nothing but all silk, washable 
Crepe de Chine in this one standard quality 
and in the above colors only. Guaranteed to 













satisfy you in every respect or money refunded 
without question. Order NOW — without 
waiting for samples: you save time and run 
no risk as we guarantee complete satisfaction. 
If, however, samples are required we will send 
them: specify color. Always send remittance 
with order. 


INTERNATIONAL SILK COMPANY 
95-J Madison Avenue New York 




















































My Country, Tis of Thee 
(Continued from page 41) 


it found us. We took an immense step when 
we went into it. We took another when our 
representatives voted to invest seven |illion 
dollars in it as a first contribution. We are 
in earnest about this war; in earnest in ad- 
mitting that the great affairs of this world have 
come to be our concern, and that we are no 
longer an outlying community, but a nation 
among nations. Whether the war ends early 
or late, our isolation has ended. We have 
accepted a full share of visible responsibility 
for the future of civilization and will have to 
make good on it. If the war should end 
tomorrow, we would still have great inter- 
national duties, and have need to marshal our 
resources to meet them. 

For whenever the war ends and for long after, 
the calls upon us will be heavy, and appealing 
beyond all precedent. Nothing like the present 
relation of America to Europe is known to 
history; this continent, rich with a huge 











abundance, vastly productive both in agricul- 
ture and manufactures, peopled with an 
efficient and numerous population and, except 
in Canada and Mexico, comparatively undis- 
turbed; that one racked in a terrific all-nation 
conflict, deluged with destruction, and threat- 
ened with bitter want. Never was in the world 
before so great a need of succor; never so great 
a means to supply it. 

That is one great reason why we should be 
glad our country is in this war, no matter when 
it ends. Unless we had gone in, we and our 
resources could not have been applied as they 
will be to the beneficent uses that await them. 
Nothing short of national credit and national 
means—the use of the strength and resources 
of the whole people by their government— 
could have enabled the United States to play a 
part worthy of it in this crisis of the world’s 
history. As it is, we know very indistinctly 
what we shall have to do, but whatever it is, 
we have confidence that we shall do it, and 
that because we shall do it, our country will 
be the greater, our children and our children’s 
children happier, and the world a better habita- 
tion for mankind. 

All of us ought to feel vividly that we are 
in the war; all of us ought to be thankful to 
be in it; and each of us ought to take hold and 
do something about it. 


What Women Are Doing 


ET us take a little thought about the girls. 

A good many of them have taken hold al- 
ready, not all to as good purpose as their gen- 
erous ardor deserves. I read in the paper of 
some girls who have got up a squadron of 
cavalry for home defense, and are doing exercise 
on horseback. That may wake up the laggers 
and serve a poster service in bringing out 
recruits, but as a means of practical usefulness 
one would hardly recommend it. We shall 
not count on women for actual military service. 
Nevertheless they have in the war and all 
that follows the same equal share that they 
have in all the concerns of life. Nobody 
suffers more from military disaster than wo- 
men, nobody profits more from national duty 
met and done. Thousands of them are work- 
ing now in factories of all kinds that make war 
supplies; thousands’ make munitions; thou- 
sands will work to clothe our armies, to raise 
and can food, to provide innumerable things 
that war demands. There will be nurses 


| needed even here. Wherever there is a hospital, 


there is a call for trained women. ; 
But the great office of women in war-time 
as in time of peace, will be the maintenance ot 
national life. The more the men are called 
to specific war duties, the more the care ol 
life, of the young and of the old and of every- 
body, will fall on the hearts and heads and 
hands of women. Every girl and woman has 
her own environment, her own opportunities, 
her own duties. All of them can be enlarged 
if she has the strength and inspiration to do 
it. Lacking a valid call to some special 
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:- war work, a practical rule for her is to do the e 
Thee next thing, and do it as much better than 
; usual as the fervor of wartime service prompts. é a Z He tae neat 
Food is a great matter, and food is mostly 
in the hands of women. To save it, to produce 
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it, to know what best supports life, to prepare : : 
‘ ‘he it so that it is most palatable and best does its In these days of delicate laces Over your linen—And see 
_— office at least cost—all those are services of —of filmy silky underthings the effect! 
a indispensable value. Indeed the greatest ae ° * 
n ad- single service that women can do the country —daintiness is at a premium. It’s the big secret with 
pi is this one of feeding it. No woman is a lagger Never before was the femi- oe oe 
ee who does her part well in that particular. . h heh . many a fascinating woman. 
pees In times of strain the courage and the nine touch so hig ly prized. 
> early tempers of women are tried, but the collective ¥, it. 7 
a pers a, , ; ’ : es—1 T 
_, have fortitude and the collective patience of the It’s the dainty women your ie lovely dusted 
ibility country are its greatest war assets, and to the between the sheets (especial 
ave to | is 4 : tibuti Ayer rother an your usbdan 

sum of them the women’s contribution is o . P on summ i \ 
d om enormous consequence. That women should pick out to praise. - nights 
inter- have fortitude, that they should understand : , 
al our and appreciate our national duty and uphold To look bright and smart Just try itand see! Don’t 
aie and inspire their men to discharge it, is of and fresh —you must feel borrow the baby’ Ss can (he’ ll 
— course of vital concern. Hardly a man will ee 
ealing go to the war but at cost to some woman; right and smart and fresh. miss it). Get one for your- 
resent to her peace of mind if she is his mother, | self. And 
er peace ¢ | : , nd as the proper 
" to his sweetheart, or his wife; to her comfort, A refreshing bath and B fT re 
aw physical and wegen if she ray on _ pretty clothes help. But for ap oO : alcum is i of 
‘ 7 for support. he can make duty easier for rie a the reason it's so soothinga— 
h an him or harder, according to the spirit with | the quintessence of daintiness b ng 
a _ h ~~ —_ =~ 2, For women | —follow the bath with a de- | ? ae be = the original 
Bi! to be patien oO be brave, to bear necessary ° x , YY aSKIn or iviennen s. 
ation changes and hardships with philosophy and lightful rub with Mennen’s. n 8 
1reat- | id | I he fight- 

good temper is to add by so much to the fight : 
world See stremmils of the comminy. | Then shake it generously Willian» Gerhard Pees 
great | 

| 

Id be . 
_ Atthe Sign of the Zea-Room 
| our (Continued from page 57) 
ae demure little waitresses in Puritan costume | 
soa completed the major preparations, except for 
aed the hanging of the sign, “Puritan Tea-House,’’ 
ies from a limb of a tree which overhung the road. | 
scat The proprietor was a Scotchwoman, and in 
rid’s addition to the usual tea-shop fare she regaled w 
ncie her patrons with genuine Scotch dishes whose I U rm! 
it is novelty made an instant appeal. In addition 
al to the transient trade attracted by the sign, it | Uae 2 
will soon became a custom for groups of neighbor- Now in the new large-size economical can 
a hood women to gather there for luncheon and ; 
idan spend the rest of the afternoon chatting and | ’ ENNEN’S TALCUMS—all with the 

sewing on the pleasant screened-in porch. This | y} original borated formula that has never 
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IENUINE Freezone is 

only sold in these small 
bottles with glass rod applier. 
Each bottle is packed in a 
yvound wood case bearing the 
name. 





LIFT OFF CORNS 
WITH THE FINGERS! 


A Few Drops of FREEZONE Loosen 
Corns or Calluses So They Lift Of. 


ERE is a mighty simple and easy way to get 
rid of your corns and calluses. Apply a few 
drops of Freezone directly upon a ten- 
der aching corn or a callus. 
immediately. The corn-pain is relieved. 
The corn or callus then begins to dry 
up and shortly it can be peeled off 
with fingers. 


*FREEZONE 


doesn’t irritate or inflame the surrounding 
skin or flesh. You feel no pain or soreness 
while applying Freezone or afterwards. 
You’ll like it immensely. 
wear high-heeled footwear will appreciate 
Freezone. 
dresser and never let your corns ache twice. 


It dries 


Women who 


Keep a tiny bottle on your 


FREEZONE CAN BE OBTAINED FROM ANY 
DRUG STORE IN THE U.S. AND CANADA 


The Edward Wesley Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Shade Rollers 


TRADE MARKS 


Oswego and Chouagien 
Shade Cloth 


Make your window a thing of beauty. 
a charming sight to the passerby. 
Oswego and Chouaguen Shade Cloth. | 
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New Windows for Old 


Use proper shades and right drapery. Make it a| 
Use Hartshorn Shade Rollers fitted with | 


Send for “Shade Craft and Harmonious Decoration,” a book | 
by Alice Burrell Irvine, Specialist on Interior Decoration. | 
It gives careful thought to the dressing of windows, and | 
tells how faded, cracked or frayed shades destroy the har-| 
mony of a room. In thousands of homes Oswego and| 
Chouaguen Shade Cloths on Hartshorn Rollers are chosen | 
because they roll easily, without jerking, sticking, cracking 
or fraying. Here are helpful suggestions. Color schemes, 
—furniture for various types of rooms—things to do and 
what not to do. Create beautiful effects at small cost. 
Make your home lovely and harmonious. Send today for 
Free Book “Shade Craft and Harmonious Decoration.” 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue New York City 








| At the Sign of the Zea-Room 


Salem. Its patrons are chiefly sightseers who 
come to view the house immortalized by Haw- 
thorne, and remain to sip delicious tea and nib- 
ble sandwiches in the red-tiled, chintz-cur- 
tained “Shed,” or, in summer, beneath the 
grape-arbor, where with the tea one may drink 
in romance and beauty from the House of 
Seven Gables and Hathaway House, and the 
fascinating old-fashioned garden which spreads 
its masses of brilliant color between the two. 

“The Hanging of the Crane,” in Manchester, 
Massachusetts, began life as a rather common- 
place red farmhouse. With the idea of supply- 
ing a profitable outlet for the special talents of 
the women of the community, it was leased by 
Mrs. George Deane and converted into an 
attractive tea-room and food-shop. By means 
of judiciously placed advertising she informed 
the public that the sponge-cake for which Mrs. 
A was locally famous, Mrs. B’s delicious 
chicken salad, and the baked beans of Mrs. C, 
without which no church supper could be a 
complete success, would be offered for sale at 
the tea-room on certain days of each week. 
Gradually, the list of specialties was extended 
until “The Hanging of the Crane” had de- 
veloped a woman’s exchange with a flourishing 
business. 

Then a new source of revenue was opened. 
Antiques were added to the stock in trade, and 
those whose ancestral pewter, china, and ma- 
hogany had been banished to the garret to 
make room for modern furnishings were in- 
vited to wipe off the cobwebs and bring them 
to the tea-room to be sold on commission. Fol- 
lowing the example set by interior decorators, 
Mrs. Deane has arranged these treasures as a 
part of the furnishings, instead of crowding 
them into show-cases, so that not only do they 
enhance the charm of their surroundings, but 
their own attractions are intensified by the 


harmonious setting. 
Combating a Poor Location 

OF a totally different character is “The 

Martha Ann Tea-Shop,” situated on the 
main street of a small city and handicapped at 
the start by the fact that the only available 
location was on the second floor of an uninterest- 
ing brick building, originally a dwelling, but now 
converted into stores and offices. How to at- 





tract people’s attention in a manner forceful 
enough to induce them to climb the stairs was 
the problem. Three large, staring plate-glass 
windows occupied nearly the entire front, and, 
at first glance, it seemed hopeless to try to 
produce a cozy atmosphere within, or an in- 
viting one without. Both aims were finally 
achieved by painting the black window casings 
white and fastening against the sashes panels 
of white-painted lattice. Window-boxes were 
fastened across the entire front of the building 
and kept filled in summer with a mass of bloom, 
and in the winter with small conifers. Within 
the room were hung draperies of gray awning- 
cloth striped with dark blue and colonial yel- 
low. The floor was painted yellow, the wood- 
work and rafters white, and the walls were 
covered with a modern reproduction of a 
genuine Colonial wall-paper in tones of gray. 
The waitresses were appropriately dressed in 
gay little print gowns of Colonial fashion, and 
becoming caps. Whether the attendants, the 
furnishings, or “The Martha Ann’s” extra 
special panned chicken furnished the incentive 
is impossible to decide, but the fact remains 
that enough persons climb the narrow stai.s 
to make the venture an assured success 
The tea-shops in the big cities must often de- 
pend on a very striking and unusual scheme ol 
decoration in order to attract attention. A 
New York establishment, which is always 
crowded at the luncheon and afternoon tea- 
hours, was once a stable in which the famous 
thoroughbreds of William Waldorf Astor were 
kept. The guest attracted by the “Tally-Ho 
sign is admitted by a boy dressed as a postilion 
and ushered to a seat in one of the stalls. Over 
each one is the name of the famous, highly- 
bred horse which once occupied it. Imp, Colin, 
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lot—there are seven stalls and within them 
long tables with red-cushioned benches on 
either side. Saddles, spurs, and whips upon 
the wall give the last touch in decoration and 
make this a corner long to be remembered for 
its picturesque charm as well as for its delicious 
Southern cooking. 

But the complicated problems of the city 
shop do not come home to the average woman 
who is thinking of opening a tea-room, since 
her capital will not permit of a metropolitan 
eee. For her information it is best to con- 
sider the methods and management of wayside 
tea-houses and those in smaller communities. 

The first questions that suggest themselves 


are: Do they really pay? What does their suc- | 


cess actually amount to in dollars and cents? 
The answer is made difficult by the natural 
reluctance of the owners to take the public 
into their confidence. One woman, however, 
permitted an examination of her books, and 
this showed that her net returns during the last 
two years averaged nearly fifty dollars a week. 
Another, who started business in a rented 
house, now owns the property and has ex- 
pended several thousand dollars for additions 
and alterations, all within six years. 

Careful observation shows that the tea-shops 
that succeed possess in common factors of suc- 
cess from which general rules of conduct can be 


deduced. One is that location is of supreme | 


importance. On a popular automobile route, 
or in the heart of the shopping-district of a 
town or city, are the best choices. The shop 


preferably should be on the street level, as it | 


is rarely possible to cope with an up-stairs loca- 
tion as successfully as did the “Martha Ann.” 

“What’s in a name?” is an important ques- 
tion when applied to tea-shops. A large mea- 
sure of success is often due to a name that is 
short and easy to remember because it is 
unique. Tea-shop managers recommend the 
placing of signs along the roads in every direc- 
tion for a distance of two miles or more. This 
and the “word-of-mouth” advertising by 
satisfied customers to their friends are con- 
sidered the most profitable forms of publicity. 
Ordinary methods of advertising, in news- 
papers, magazines, and programs are reported 
a failure outside the big cities. 


The Necessity of Side-Lines 
FYERY tea-shop needs a profitable side-line, 
such as gift novelties, antiques, a food or 
fancy-work exchange, or home-made candies. 
Arrangements should be made to handle the 
goods on a commission basis in order to avoid 
tying up capital. 

Exclusive specialties are a valuable asset. 
People will travel long distances to partake of 
a novel dish not obtainable elsewhere. It 
should be hardly necessary to state that the 
serving of inferior food at exorbitant prices is 
one of the commonest causes of failure. 

To locate the enterprise ina neighborhood or 


building of historic interest is an immense | 


advantage on account of the number of sight- 
seers attracted to the vicinity. It is wise to 
arrange for some regular source of income by 
inducing a club to make the tea-shop its head- 
quarters, as was done by ‘The Puritan Tea- 
Room,” or by some such means as that devised 
by the owner of “The Brown Owl.” 

In planning the decorations and appoint- 
ments, ample scope will be offered for original- 
ity and good taste. The aim should be to 


create an effect that is unusual and striking | 
without being sensational or bizarre, and this | 


is best achieved by the employment of neutral 
tones for the larger surfaces, enlivened by 


small areas of brilliant color in the minor fur- | 


nishings. A restful atmosphere is of course 
desirable, but care must be taken to avoid dul- 


ness and monotony. And above all, she who | 
manages the shop must feel herself the hostess | 


to her guests. A gracious welcome and ready 
hospitality will help to create that powerful at- 


“i tion known as charm, which in combina- | 


tion with the other essential assets of good 
food, right prices, and favorable location, will 
almost inevitably command success. 


Gold Heels, Sysonby, Irish Lad, Hermis, Bal- , 
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rone ure WHITE ENAMEL 


HERE peéople of 
worth gather, you 
will find Vitralite, Ae 
Long-Life White Enamel, on 
the woodwork. Compari- 
son displays the mastery of 
Vitralite in chaste, white 
beauty. But time alone 
can show its greatest virtue 
— firm, dogged endurance. 
Designed as the finest type of finish 
for the best interior work, Vitralite 
when put to test wears longer than 
ordinary paint on exterior work. 
Whether you do “‘the little job 
around the place’’ yourself, or have 
a painter do your whole house, be sure 
it’s Vitralite. 
Vitralite may now be had in a num- 
ber of authoritative modern tints. 


WF LOOR 
VARNISH 


[\ has been said of ‘61’? Floor 





Varnish that it ‘shows only the 
reflection,’’ which not only empha- 
sizes its beauty but also implies its dur- 
ability. It is heel-proof and mar-proof. 
Also, like any good floor varnish, 
“61” is water-proof, but its extreme 
Tresistance to wear distinguishes it 
from the ordinary kind. 

A floor finished with ‘61°’ requires 
no care, other than an_ occasional 
cleaning with soap and water. 

Send for Descriptive Booklets 
and sample panels finished with Vitra- 
lite and *61’’ Floor Varnish. 
Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 
79 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 21 Courtwright Street, 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


PaL Varnish Products are made for a great variety of purposes. Used by painters, specified by architects, 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. Write us about your varnishing problems. 
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Hot Porches Made Cool aa Airy 


EROLUX Ventilating Porch 
Shades keep the hot sun 
out and let the cool breezes 

in! No need to shun your porches 


on hot days. No need to stifle be- arouse ear one. 
hind heavy, unsightly heat ab WENTILATING PORCH SHADES 


sorbing awnings or shades. These je 
Toes 2 Made of beautiful rustic Linwood. Permanently stained in 
Shad — Ventilating — harmonious colors. Impervious to weather. Low-priced. 
ades make every sun-expose Last for years. Patented, adjustable, ‘‘No-Whip"’ attach- 
porch a cool, airy room. Reduce ment prevents flapping. Increases life of shade. Sold by 
the temperature 10° or more. leading furniture merchants and department stores. Sizes 
Add more home to the house. Roll for any porch opening. 
up out of sight when not in use. Write for free booklet on ‘‘Porch Suggestions’’ 


The Aeroshade Co., 712 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 





In using advertisements see page 21 
















The Car of Destiny 


doesn’t it, just to turn our backs on him. 
We ought to give him decent burial.” 

““Oh, yes,” she assented. “I should like 
that. That’s what we always did when we 
were children.” 

Poking about with his cane till he found a 
soft place under a bush, Peggy began to use 
that extremely awkward spade. To _ his 
satisfaction, he saw that digging the hole 
would take time. 

“No doubt this is against the park rules,” 
he observed. ‘But if a copper should come 
along, I think he’ll forgive us whea we explain 
the circumstances. You must strengthen 
your position, however, by saying that you 
were down on the path when you saw the 
dago. The city fathers don’t allow us to read 
books on the grass.” 

“Don’t they? I didn’t know I was almost 
as desperate a character as the Italian.” 

Pegram shot a startled glance at her. 
She was a stranger to the park; by her light 
dress and glovelessness, she must be staying 
hard by; and her hair—in his first glimpse of 
her Pegram had seen that she had perfectly 
beautiful hair, the color of beech-leaves in 
October. He could never have profaned it 
by the plebeian adjective, red; yet if it had 
to be disposed of, soullessly, in one word, as 
a passport might do—or a _brother—that 
word certainly was not brown or blond. It 
must be red. 


EGRAM marveled that the truth had not 

struck him before, so obvious was it. Of 
course he must have known, had he not been 
so preoccupied by the ripple in the withered- 
beech-leaf hair, the ebb of the blood in the 
transparent skin, the softness of the beech- 
leaf eyes. He should never have recognized 
her from the picture in the middy-suit. That 
young person was buxom, round-faced. The 
years and hard work had spiritualized the 
features, hollowed the cheeks ever so slightly, 
set bluish shadows under the eyes. Only the 
thick wavy hair remained the same. She had, 
however—yes, Peggy saw distinctly that she 
had—a look of old Bassett, plain though the 
man was, and lovely the girl. And though 
he was shy and she so frank, there was in both 
the same genuine friendliness and simplicity. 
Pegram, bending over the hole, smiled a secret 
smile of pleasure in the situation. 

The girl sat down on the grass beside him, 
the squirrel in her lap. “That’s not a very 
good intrenching-tool, is it?” she remarked. 
“Perhaps if you have a knife—and don’t 
mind my using it—” 

“To carve my cane into a better tool?” 
he asked, the next instant getting out his 
knife in apparent readiness for the sacrifice. 

“For me to dig with. And afterward, I'll 
wipe the blade clean on the grass.” 

“T see that your brother has brought you 
up properly.” 

“To respect his property? Oh, yes. It’s 
his pet meanness!—and his only—that he 
can’t bear to let any one else touch his tools.” 

Pegram laughed aloud for joy in this 
characterization. Old Bassett would lend 
you the whole of his pay-envelop, but how 
he did fume if anybody took the scissors 
from his desk! 

Pegram’s only objection to her using his 
knife was that, even with so feeble a trowel 
as its largest blade, her aid proved too efficient, 
the grave was too soon dug. 

“In the old days, we’d have put a head- 
stone,’ he said, as she laid the little body 
decently in its hollow and he spread the 
clods over it. ‘But I don’t see a loose stone 
in this combed and curled landscape. And 
besides—” 

“No, we’re too old for that,” she caught 
his meaning. “That would make a mockery 
of it.” Rising, she dusted her hands together, 
but regarded the result dubiously. 
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(Continued from page 39) 


“T know where there’s a trickle of water in 
the dell, and we can wash our hands,” he 
said. 

As she moved after him, she said with a 
laugh: ‘Don’t forget your candy-box. I know 
you were on your way to see some girl. Oh, 
dear,” her laugh changed to ruefulness. ‘I’m 
not sure that even after the trickle of water in 
the dell, you’ll be able to-make that call.” 

“Tm not sure that-I want to—now.” 

“And your poor knees!” she still bewailed. 
“T had no business to let you play first grave- 
digger. Gray flannel is not at all suited to 
the part.” 

He looked down at the undeniable grass- 
stains—a sight that on any other day would 
have dismayed him. But today— 

“Oh, ‘motley is the only wear’;” he re- 
sponded with perfect cheerfulness. ‘This 
is the Forest of Arden.” 

“Then I cited the wrong play?” 

“Yes; on such a day as this one thinks of 
only the happy plays.” 

They had reached the miniature waterfall 
dripping down the rocks of the dell, and 
Pegram offered her his handkerchief for a 
towel. ‘They'll have to do until I get 
home,” she apologized after the primitive 
ablution. 

But Pegram thought he had never seen 
pinker palms or whiter fingers. He prolonged 
his hand-washing to the utmost—her last 
speech had contained a horrid hint of de- 
parture. While he laved, she held the candy- 
box, and he felt safe. 

But just as he reached out a reluctant 
hand for his property, with a squeal she let 
it drop on the path. 

“Oh, ants!” she cried. 

Pegram laughed as he retrieved the package. 
One meager and startled black ant comprised 
the foraging party. ‘“‘Now wouldn’t it be aw- 
ful if a raider had got inside?” 

“Oh, I’m sure not,” she interposed hastily. 

But already he was stripping off gold cord 
and wrapping. There was no sign of a marau- 
der. “But I really must see that there are 
none in the box,” Pegram was saying. 

“But it’s impossible—it’s sealed!’ she 
protested to no effect, as he opened 
on the neat squares within. ‘No, it’s all 
right,” he pronounced in a tone of deep 
relief. “Have one?” 


GHE drew back, as if burying squirrels with 

a total stranger and eating candy with him 
were far from the same thing. Then, ap- 
parently concluding that it was a little late 
in the day to call in Mrs. Grundy, her sketch 
of a worried frown changed to a sketch of a 
smile. 

“T love nougat!” she said, and helped her- 
self. 

“Tt’s my own favorite. And do you know, 
when I got this nougat to take toa girl, I had 
no idea whether she shared my taste or not. 
I’m so glad she does.” 

“All girls love nougat,” she tranquilly 
ignored whatever implication she found in 
this. To Pegram’s immense amusement, his 
brandishing of the literal truth left her as 
unenlightened as before. Taking another 
piece, she added: “And now, I am afraid 
there is ‘a clock in the forest.’ Thank you so 
much for coming to my rescue. Good-by.” 

“Oh!” Pegram’s voice fell with a great 
affectation of dismay. ‘“Aren’t we to meet 
again?” 

“Why, we may,” the girl admitted, sweet- 
ly and impersonally. “In the subway.” 

“T hoped,” he suggested meekly, “you 
might allow me to see you home.” 

“Oh, I shall arrive there quite safely. I 
promise to call ‘Police!’ if I see any more 
squirrel-catchers.” 

“The fact is, I don’t consider you quite 
discreet enough to be in the park by yourself.” 


“T am trying to be, now. Good-by, Mr, 
Jacques.” 

“T have another name than that, outside 
the forest,’ Pegram observed. He didn’t 
go on to reveal it, though. “Have I per- 
mission,” he continued formally, “to keep you 
in sight till you come out of this rather lonely 
path onto the main drive?” ; 

She hesitated and laughed. “Certainly 
not. But—you have permission to walk 
with me—as far as the main drive.” 

“Tt’s only a step,” he lamented. “And 
after that—must I really leave it to chance?” 

“Tsn’t it the usual way?” 

“There’s an old rime—I wonder if any one 
has ever said it to you? 

“Hair and eyes alike in hue 
Denote the sibyl or the shrew.’” 

“T can quote, too. ‘‘‘You should learn not 
to make personal remarks,” said Alice with 
some severity. “It’s very rude.”’” 

“Oh, but I wasn’t going to be rude! No 
intention of imputing shrewishness, I was 
only going to ask—are you visited ever with 
sibylline powers? Have you got a sort of 
feeling that some day, somehow, we may 
meet again?” 

Pausing, for they had reached the drive- 
way, she appeared to give this her best con- 
sideration. “No,” she decided. ‘The future 
remains dark to me.” 

“Tt will be dark as—Pittsburgh—to me, 
if I don’t see you in it.” 

Poised at the drive-edge, ‘Oh, good-by!” 
she called heartlessly over her shoulder. 
But for an instant a motor looming down 
delayed her flight. 

‘““Good-by!” he answered. “Don’t think 
I'll stop you, or try to follow you, or in any 
way annoy a lonely lady in the park. Go 
in peace. But all the same, don’t flatter 
yourself you’ve lost me. The long arm of 
coincidence has stretched over us—” 

“Are you essaying the sibylline?” she 
laughed. ‘According to your own specifica- 
tions, musn’t you first turn Early British and 
dye your hair blue?” 

“*“ Who's making personal remarks now?” 
the Hatter asked triumphantly:’”’ 

He thought a laugh floated back to him, as 
he seated himself on a bench, his back to 
her way of departure. If she looked back, 
she would see that he was keeping his promise; 
she would perhaps find herself a little piqued 
that he was keeping it. 

On the following evening, armed with 
a two-pound box of nougat, Pegram presented 
himself in West One Hundredth Street. It 
was a somewhat peculiar offering, that box 
of nougat, to a young lady one was about 
to meet for the first time. Immaculately 
wrapped, and tied with ribbon’ choicer than 
candy stores are wont to provide, there wat 
a vacant corner under the lid from which 
half a dozen pieces of its contents had been 
rifled. 

He heard steps on the stair, and Bassett’s 
hail. ‘Well, old scout?” Bassett entered, 
and a second later his sister. 

Even as Bassett had said, she had red hair 
—sandy red hair, and the eyes behind her 
pince-nez were blue. She looked intelligent, 
capable, sensible, just as Bassett’s sister would 
look, but not at all like the girl of the park. 

Pegram never knew how he managed to 
greet her, to make talk, and after a decent 
interval to get himself out of the house 
without presenting the ribboned box which 
so obviously he had brought to present. 
But he knew he must have left with her the 
impression that her brother’s cherished friend 
was mildly idiotic. 


OW what was Pegram to do? 
Humped over his desk in the deserted 
office, for the nine and ninetieth time he 
asked himself that question. Every available 
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The Housewife’s Vacation 


re an escape from kitchen drudgery. And the New Perfection 
Oil Cook Stove makes the housewife’s vacation permanent. 


No soot to blacken pots and pans, no odors to taint delicate 
dishes; no toiling over a sluggish stove. The New Perfection 
cooks fast or slow as you like. The Long Blue Chimney burners 
insure perfect combustion and complete flame control. All the 
oil is turned into heat, leaving nothing to smoke or smell. 


A new and exclusive feature—the reversible glass reservoir makes the New 
Perfection more convenient to use than ever before. 

New Perfection burners are made of brass—no inferior metals used in these vital 
burner parts. 
In more than 2,500,000 homes. Ask any good hardware or 
housefurnishing store, or wrile tous for illustrated catalogues. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Successors to ' THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
7403 PLATT AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Also made in Canada by the Perfection Stove Company, Lid., Sarnia, Ont. 
y pany 


‘NEW PERFECTI 


The New Perfection N : 
Kerosene Water Heater f , a Na 


(illustrated above) provides ’ 
anabundantsupply of steam- bake to perfection be- 
ing hot water for laundry, cause of correct heat cir- 
kitchen or bath at low cost. i culation—no air pockets. 
Made in three burner and one | | H Have glass doors through 
burner sizes. Write for in- a i which you can see your 
Sane or ask any good baking. Fit any stove. 
dealer, 
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Let Us Keep 
Your Work 


in One Place 
for 30 Days 


eae’ running around the kitchen. 
Let us send you this beautiful 
Kalamazoo Metal Kitchen Kabinet on 
trial. Use it 30 days—then decide. Owners 
say this is the world’s greatest kitchen kab- 
inet—all metal, white enamel from top to 
bottom, inside and out, and sold at a low 
wholesale price direct to you from manu- 
facturers. Write today—get a beautiful long 
life metal kabinet at the ordinary cabinet’s 
price. Cash or easy payments. 


Write for Catalog— 


es 

Get Wholesale Price 
FREE Rich 8- 

piece 
crystal set, ye 
glass rolling pin, 
patented bread 
board with each 
Kabinet. We pay 
freight and ship 
promptly. Get our 
catalog showing 
Kalamazoo Kitch- 
en Kabinets and 
tables in colors. : 
Porcelain enameled tops on metal tables 


and on sliding top in kabinet. Ask for cat- 
alog No. 10. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY 


Manufacturers alamazoo, Michigan 


le — on stoves, ranges, gas ranges and 
hree catalogs—state which you want. 


‘A Kalamazoo 


0} bax Ge Comm (etl 





Bugs are great travellers and 
carriers of disease. You can’t 
tell where the fly was before he 
liton you. Beat him to it with 


Deadly to insects, flies, roaches, 
moths, chicken lice, ants, bugs, 
fleas, etc. Packed in sealed glass bot- 
tles to hold strength. Non-poisonous. 
10 cents, 25 cents and 50 cents, every- 
where or 

BLACK FLAG 


314 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 
Write for Free Fairy Story Book 











The Car of Destiny 


hour of daylight, the whole summer through, 
he had spent in threading the paths of the park, 
the streets of the West Side, in distracted 
search for Sylvia—his Sylvia. Once or twice 
he had spied a shape flitting before him, whose 
light step, or the set of whose shoulders, gave 
wings to his feet, but always when he drew 
near, the figure belonged to a stranger. 

What was he to do? Was it for nothing 
that he met her that once—the most “satis- 
fying” girl he had ever seen? 
him go without a clue to trace her by. Perhaps 
she really didn’t want to be bothered with 
him. Microscopically he reviewed her be- 
havior. The first phase, when she was as 
unconscious as a child; then the second phase, 
when the shadow of Mrs. Grundy cast its 
shadow upon the scene. She had felt con- 
strained to show him—the 


She had let | 





dear—that she | 


was not the kind of girl who picks up young | 


men in the park. Perhaps she placed reliance 
on his boast of clairvoyance, and believed he 
really did not know how to find her again. 
Or she might be engaged. What more likely? 

Never was so long and so intolerable a 
summer. ‘The exquisite promise of early 
June, like a certain type of girlhood, fulfilled 


itself all too soon in an overblown maturity. | 


A stifling July 
August, that changed without 
baked September. Pegram spent long hours 
at his desk, putting off his vacation partly 
because work is the best sedative, partly 
because he would not desert those paths in 
the park that held a gracious memory of her. 


was succeeded by 


ON this particular evening he stayed late, 
working over invoices that his conscience 
constrained him to stay and complete. The 
work put away at last, he slammed his 
desk, reached for his hat, and made his way 
to the elevator The corridor, posulous as a 
street all day long, was empty now. The 
elevator, when it shot down from above, 
carried but one passenger. Pegram saw a 
pair of slim ankles, a cool-looking gray frock 
with a big white collar, two startled eyes, the 
color of tawny port, a sweep of russet hair under 
a shadowing hat-brim. One foot in the car, 
one still in the hallway, he stood transfixed. 

“You! It’s you!”’ 

“Coming aboard, Mr 
the elevator boy. 

Moving blindly in obedience to this prac- 
tical suggestion, Pegram, as the car swooped, 
almost prostrated himself at her feet. “It 
is you!” 

Her polite smile of recognition sparkled 
like sunshine on ice 

“T’m afraid it is,” she answered composedly. 
“Usually I take the Vesey-Street elevator, 
but tonight it’s not working.” 

“Usually!” he echoed. Usually?” I— 
you—do you work here?” 

“Ts it such a surprise?”’ 

The car had reached the ground floor. 
Since he showed no intention of leaving it, 
she turned him a cool shoulder and walked out. 

A second, and he was at her side in the 
lobby. ‘‘It’s—it’s cataclysmic!” he brought out. 

Her laugh seemed to hold a relenting note, 
though her speech was crisp as ever. “I 
shouldn’t have thought so. You’ve met me 
in the elevator several times.” 

“What!” 

Though his repartee was hardly brilliant, 
it seemed to please her. 
still more. ‘Well, two times, anyway.” 

“Face to face, like this?” 

“No, there was a crowd in the car. 
I knew you. 

“Well, of all the dubs!” Pegram mopped 
his brow. ‘Ofall the mooning imbeciles! To 
be thinking of you so hard I couldn’t see you! 

“Didn’t you know who I was?” 

“No. I don’t know now. Who are you?” 

“Mr. Tyler’s private 
office over yours. I thought—when you were 


Pegram?” inquired 


But 


joking that day about seeing me again—that | 


you knew who I was and had seen me before.” 


Her voice relented | 


secretary—in the | 


a_ torrid | 
change to a 





Where Women Can 
Make Money 


Good Housekeeping has a plan to 
assist women in earning money either 
for pin-money purposes or as a means 
of maintaining the home. 


Our plan is a practical one—it has 
earned thousands of dollars extra 
for those of our readers who have 
already handled it. It can do the 
same for you and particularly at this 
season when Good Housekeeping is 
in such great demand everywhere. 


To undertake to introduce Good 
Housekeeping to people not now 
readers is to accomplish a two-fold 
purpose—to earn money for your- 
self and to make each new home 
in which you introduce Good House- 
keeping a better one because of it. 


If you are in need of extra money; 
if you would like to have an extra 
income of your own— money that 
you can use as you see fit—then our 
plan is just what you want. It will 
give you as much as you require, 
and it will do it month after month. 
There is no expense; no experience 
required. We supply everything free 
and coach and train you until you 
become proficient. 

Mrs. V. W. Martin, whose picture is shown 
here, started in this way. Her success won 
for her the promotion to District Manager 
of our Indianapolis territory, where she is 
continuing her splendid record. She is a 
busy woman—has two children, but our plan 


fits in nicely. It keeps her busy and happy 
and prosperous. 


Merely write your name on the coupon— 
we'll send full particulars free. But don’t 
delay. Don’t wait to investigate until some- 
one else has achance to get in ahead of you. 
Send in the coupon today ! 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 
119 W. 40th St., New York City. 


Send me particulars of your plan to make money for 
women. 
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Good Luck Rubbers 
fit all standard jars 


The most important part in 
your canning equipment is the 
rubber ring which seals the jar. 
Cheap rings harden, shrink, 
crack and let in air, causing 
the fruit to spoil. 


‘00D pwcK 


with plenty of live new gum, 
makea perfect seal, keeping out 
the air and germs which cause 
fermentation—the very best 
rubbers to use with the Cold 
Pack method taught by the 
U.S.Department of Agriculture. 
Send a 2c stamp for the new edition of our booklet 

Good Luck in Preserving,” full instructions foi 
canning by the Cold Pack method, and many deli- 
cious new recipes. If your dealer does not keep 


Good Luck Rubber Rings, send 10c in stamps for 
a sampie dozen. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
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Thousands of women are finding | 
he Advertising Index on Page 6 an | 
ndispensable part of Good House- 
keeping. Do you use it regularly ? 
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The Car of Destiny 


Pegram stood still, to face her. “Had 

| I seen you before?” 

Her laughter bubbled. ‘Evidently not! 
But we’d met before—in the elevator.” 

“Well, I am—” Pegram suppressed what 
he was, and they walked on. “Did you know 
me that Sunday?” 

“Why, when we were burying the squirrel, 
it seemed to me your face was vaguely familiar. 
I’d only been in New York for a few days— 
I hadn’t a large gallery of portraits to confuse 
me. It came over me that you were one of 
the two men that always got in together, on the 
sixth floor.” 

“Oh, my dear!” 
this summer gone! 
something?” 

She glanced at him with a momentary 
mistrust. But he seemed so unconscious of 
offense—the endearment had slipped out so 
naively—she decided it would be absurdly 
conscious to notice it. 

“How could I?” she protested, with a 
heightened color. ‘And then,’ she went 


| 
| 
} 


Pegram groaned. “All 
Why didn’t you say 


| on, “‘when you began prophesying our next 








meeting—and seemed so content to let me 
go without giving you my name—why, then I 
was sure you knew, without guessing that Iknew. 


And so—I was quite content to be let go.” 
“And the next chapter—I walked into 


the elevator and never noticed you!” 


“"TSHAT didn’t happen for a fortnight or so. 

But I supposed that in that big hive of 
a building you hadn’t known how to find me. 
You could hardly ask the elevator men where 
they were in the habit of taking a girl with 


red hair. You had to leave it to chance. 
Then one night when chance rose to the 


occasion and did propel us into the same 
car, I—I’m afraid I bowed very cordially.” 

“It wasn’t I. It was a foul fiend assuming 
my shape. Did the fiend cut you?” 

“He seemed to avoid my eye. But the car 
was full of people—perhaps he really hadn’t 
observed me. I gave him the benefit of the 
doubt. But when it happened again—”’ 

“T tear my hair. It actually happened a 
second time?” 


“Tt did. Since then I’ve been using the 
Vesey-Street elevator.” 

“But how could you imagine I’d cut 
you ?” 


“Why not? At first you were rather amused 
at running across a girl from your own office- 
building, but when you’d had time to think 
it over, it occurred to you it might turn out 
rather a nuisance. She might try to waylay 
you. She didn’t, though. She stuck to the 
Vesey-Street side.” 

Pegram stopped again to chortle his joy. 
“T verily believe she was sore about it! 
She’s sore about it yet!” 

Her dignity ignored this. 
flamed 

“What I can’t understand is why have I 
never met you in the street. I’ve worn out 
shoe-leather on the West Side in the neighbor- 
hood of the Ninety-Sixth-Street entrance. I’m 
as regular there as the milkman. Do you 
aeroplane to the office?” 

She laughed. “Oh, I moved next day. 
When you met me, I was all packed.” 

“The whole summer—my whole summer- 
wasted. But I’ve found you now.” 

Her gaze, scurrying in confusion from what 
it saw in his, fell on a totally unfamiliar street 
sign. ‘Found me! I should say you’ve lost 
me!” she strove for a light tone. “Why, 
wherever are we? Where are we going?”’ 

Pegram, awakening to consciousness of the 


But her cheeks 


world about him, discovered the trees of 
Bowling Green beckoning them on. He 
laughed his pleasure in the leading. “Don’t 


you know? We're going over to Staten Island 
for dinner in a garden.” 

“Why—why—” Mrs. Grundy made a 
last feeble stand, ‘why, you don’t even know 
what my name is.” 


} “But I know what I want it to be.” 
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Your Most Faithful Servant 


in the house is a fireless cook- 
stove. Use a Caloric and you will 
have savory, flavory food, less 
shrunken than if cooked the old 
way. 
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saves money, time, fuel, labor. The un 
limited advantages in cooking the Caloric 
way are already known to thousands of 
up-to-date housewives. Their testimo- 
nials bespeak utmost satisfaction. The 
Caloric is made in various sizes, to meet 
the requirements of large and small fami- 
lies. Free booklet tells you all about it. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you with a Caloric, we can. 


THE CALORIC CO. 


Janesville, Wis. 
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The Amico Refuse Can 


*% Put One In Your Kitchen 


| You need this to take care of the refuse from 
your dirty dishes, parings, ete. With an Amico 
Refuse Can always handy it will be no longer 
necessary to make trips to the garbage can 
several times a day, regardless of weather con- 
ditions. 


Delivered to your Home for $1.75 
Send us $1.75 and we will deliver, or will have the nearest 
Can to your home. 
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lid makes it fly proof and odor proo 
use can be kept enclosed several day 
nce of its presence. } 
ents can be expelled without banging or =f 








Amico Broiler Plate 
Il last a lifetime. 
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25c ad of Rocky Mountains i 
AMMIDON & CO. 


31 S. Frederick Street, Baltimore, Md. 
The forty-year-old House 
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Hunily Grods 
Welsh’ Rarebit 


e 


ERE is a tasty, tang-y, tempting 

‘Rabbit’? of golden hue—a pure 
“Rabbit” anda sure ‘‘Rabbit” that isalways 
smooth and ready to delight your family and 
guests at porch parties, lawn fetes, house 
parties and week end affairs. Heat a small 
tin tonight, and pour it over macaroni or 
rice—an economical treat dish for the entire 
family. The chef who prepares Purity Cross 
Creamed Chicken ala King has performed 
another culinary miracle in Purity Cross 
Welsh Rarebit. 
You add nothing, you have no trouble, you 
run no risk of wasting materials. It keeps 
everywhere. You just heat it and serve on 
toast, on crackers or dozens of novel ways 
described in our book—sent free if you 
send us your grocer’s name. 


20c and 35c. at all good grocers 


If not at dealers 
single tin mailed at 
above prices or send 
us $1.15 or $2.00 per 
half doz. respective 
sizes(in Cana:ia $1.45 
or $2.85) delivery pre- 
paid if you mention 
your best grocer’s 
name. 

Purity Cross, Inc. 
Model Kitchen 
Route 3F 
Orange, N. J. 
Makers of Purity 
Cross Creamed 
Chickenala King 


























’ (25e and 50c in Canada) 
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Let Me Quote You a Special Price 


© Fireless 
* On My Cooker 


Cook every meal on it. If 
“ are not satisfied and de- 
ighted I will refund every 
cent. Get my 


Special Low Factory Price 


direct to you. Cooker is alu- 
minum lined throughout. Full 
set of famous ‘‘Wear Ever” 
aluminum cooking utensils 
comes with it. Ask for free 
book of valuable recipes. 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO. 
Dent. 4, Detroit, Mich. 


















Can Your Own Fruits with Famous * 


Mudge Patent Canner <= 


Fully ripe fruits easily canned 
keeping natural form, color and 
flavor. Quicker and cheaper 
than preserving — sugar un- 
necessary. Two jars or cans of 
peaches every 5 minutes. Whole 
tomatoes 12 minutes, on any 
stove. Endorsed by highest authori- 
ties—book of directions by Mrs.Rorer. ¥ 

Simple to operate. Sent prepaid for $6.50 money order. 
West of Miss., $7.00. 
BIDDLE-GAUMER CO., 3846 G. Lancaster Ave., Phila. 
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Cut to insure comfort for the large figure 
is this waist of hand-embroidered white 
voile; 46 to 56 in. bust-measure; $3.95. It 
is especially well cut in armholes and neck 


The Problem of the 
Large Figure 
(Continued from page 72) 


of Georgette crépe conforms to the style of the 
season, but is designed especially for the stout 
figure. The inexpensive washable waist shown 
has had the same care in designing, and, more- | 
over, is of an unusually good value for a waist 

of this kind. Below, a dress is illustrated | 
which has a surplice line of waist and a fitted | 
yoke on the skirt that do a great deal to bring | 
out the best proportion in the large figure. 


The fitted skirt of the dress below gives 
trimness; Copenhagen blue, white, or vio- 
let, French linen with white linen trim- 
mings, 39 to 51 in. bust measure; $14.50 
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War-Time 
Menus 


N these days of soaring 
prices —every house- 
keeper will welcome 

with enthusiasm a new and 
timely Institute Bulletin on 
food-values, and their re- 
lation to the cost of living. 


Good Housekeeping readers 
who are striving to provide 
the maximum in nourishing 
meals for their families will 
find this new bulletin won- 
derfully helpful. 


The culinary experts of 
Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute tell you in plain un- 
technical language the 
food-values of a hundred 
products in ordinary every- 
day use. They show you 
just how toapply these food- 
values in a practical way— 
that will enable you to 
place on your table better 
meals and at a lower cost. 


Time, effort and extensive 
research have gone into the 
preparation of this bulletin. 
It’s yours for the asking 
and § cents in stamps to 
pay the cost of distribution. 


Send in your request today 
for this unique and espe- 
cially helpful booklet. The 
coupon below is for your 
convenience. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


INSTITUTE 
105 West 39th Street - New York 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE 
105 West 39th Street, New York 


Please send me the new 


bulletin on food-values. (Five 
cents in stamps enclosed.) 
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Fortuna’s Daughters 


An Organization for Women Who 





















: 
' Want More Money 
i M @) R TO N° S IDSUMMER has settled down over us 
M with long sunshiny afternoons to be 
minted into money—and far be it 
A LT from Fortuna’s Daughters to fritter the sun- 
: — away; on the other hand they are making 
: ay while the sun shines. 
i evn Land nay while the sun shine . 
i or Sea Accumulating a Store for Winter 
C : Indeed, they are making so much hay, they 
: iT POURS can store it away to last well into the winter 
i months, when making hay is not so easy as 
' The salt at lake rs i making hay, of course, we mean | All It Needs Is 
E and seaside The club is fairly in its “heyday,” and Gulden’s Mustard! 
. places because the girls who are members have actually 7 
ig it pours. made = as —_ ae “ the _ Tempting summer luncheons are 
nd six months as they had made in the made more tasty with liberal use 
a oo whole preceding year of Gulden’s—the naturally blended ‘ 
d : And that is why I know they have been able mustard. Rich inaromaand flavor. 
in damp weath- to store some away for next winter. And N 
n er—it pours. | every one of you who read this had best take 0 picnic basket is complete with- 
. : heed at once, and begin work like the busy ant out Gulden’s. Cleanly made; sealed 
10c—In moisture Dreyer agg ae ona * Seige Sl for purity—always fresh, ready to 
o proof package- poe the See. FOES er ae Met De ot Sere, | use—no wonder Gulden’s has been 
with aluminum | the end of the summer will find you empty- | | America’s standard for 50 years 
‘ spout. | handed like the improvident grasshopper, and fF, ~* a aera or 50 years. 
; you will be hopping about unhappily outside Insist on Gulden’s. Your 
eC If your grocer the club of Fortuna’s Daughters, while the grocer can easily get 
y hasn't Morton's members inside are all fixed snug and com- it. Popalar since 1867. 
l Salt and doesn’t fortable for the long winter months. | Charles Gulden, Inc. 
get it for you And by being snug and comfortable for the | 7Q\_ 50 Elizabeth Street, New York 
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promptly, write us. 


MORTON SALT CO. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


When it Rains 
IT POURS 
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winter, we do not mean just having the money 
in hand to buy pretty things to wear and to 
entertain your friends in nice ways. We mean, 
too, that the club members will not only have 
money in hand, but will have plans to make 
more money right along as they need it. 


Minting Your Own Money 


Fortuna’s Daughters have found a way to 
mint their own money, just as they need it. 
It is as easy as though they had a little cities | | 


to turn out dollars; if they need five dollars, | | ~ 
all they need to do is to say so, and the club | | 


tells them how to mint it. If they need ten 
dollars or two hundred dollars, all the mint 
requires is a little more turning, and I tell them 
in a twinkling how to turn it. 

This sounds like magic of some sort, doesn’t 
it? And it is magic, but of a sort any bright 
girl can work for herself, with the help of the 
club. And not only is the club of Fortuna’s 
Daughters a real mint of money for its mem- 
bers, but it gives gifts to them, too. 


Gifts as Free as Sunshine 

As soon as a girl becomes a member of the 
club of Fortuna’s Daughters she receives one 
of the pleasantest of surprise packages. 
Every girl loves a surprise package, and this 
one, right from New York, and entirely free 
of charge, is one she does not soon forget. It 
is a box of correspondence-cards with the club 
member’s initial embossed richly in gold on 
every card. And after the pretty custom of 
the club, it is called the Gift of Welcome. 
Then, as soon as she has been a member of our 
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PREPARED MUSTARD , 


GULDEN'S | 


ee ne GULDEN, New Yous 


FITS AIR-TIGHT 
CAN’T STICK 


This lid seals Witt’s Can and Pail tight 
asa vault. Dogs can’t scatter the gar- 
bage; flies can’t breed; odors can’t get 


It’s Free ‘ sical : cttw 

Cintih Semitic tek tien jolly circle a little longer, another gift is re- out. The Witt’s lid fits air-tight and 
every precaution these hot summer ceived. And this one, too, is sent to every stays tight; but it never sticks. Witt’s 
a gold outlasts two ordinary cans. Made of 


days to keep the family food free 

from contamination. Our new 36-page 

book tells how to test the efficiency of your 

refrigerator and how to reduce ice consumption. 
Describes the famous 


‘MONROE 


Pondiain Refrigerator 


Porcelain 
with beautiful, snow-white food compartments 
molded in one piece of genuine solid porcelain 
ware, over an inch thick. Every corner rounded. 
No cracks or crevices to harbor dirt or germs. 
They are clean and stay clean. Expertly built 
with air-tight walls. Preserves the food in 
clean, wholesome condition and reduces ice 
bills considerably. 


Not Sold in Stores—Shipped Direct 
From Factory—Freight Prepaid— 
Monthly Payments if Desired. 


Don't delay. -Write at once. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co. 
17 Benson St. Lockland, Ohio 





member free. It is the club emblem, 
pin with a sparkling diamond set. 

We do not tell you all this simply to arouse 
your envy, but to show you what you, too, may 
have. 
you may learn to mint your money on the plan 
worked so successfully by Fortuna’s Daughters. 
And you may share freely in these lovely gifts. 

I will answer your questions promptly and 
give you every suggestion I can to assure your 
Sit down and write me now. 


success. 
sincerely for making money, 


Yours very 


For whoever you are, wherever you are, | 





Secretary Fortuna’s Daughters—Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 119 West 4oth 
' Street, New York City. 


In using advertisements see page 21 


deeply corrugated, galvanized steel— 
rust-proof and 29 times stronger than 
plain steel. Buy Witt’s for yourhome. It 
saves you money. Write 
for booklet and name of 
nearest Witt dealer. 


THE WITT CORNICE CO. 
Dept. C-1 Cincinnati, O. 
Look for the Yellow Label * 















The President’s 
Message to Women 


“Every housewife who practices 
strict economy puts herself in the 
ranks of those who serve the na- 
tion. This is the time for America 
to correct her unpardonable fault 
of wastefulness andextravagance.”’ 


VeclearW le. 


The waste of only one ounce of meat or 
fat every day by each of the 20,000.000 
families in the United States means a 
daily loss of 1,250,000 pounds or 
456,000,000 pounds annually. How 
many ounces do.you waste every day 
which should go into the refrigerator 
instead of into the garbage can? 

Food is precious— prevent its waste by 
the useofthe Leonard CleanableOne-piece 
Porcelain Lined Refrigerator. It will help 
you economize—will mean less waste— 
and will cut down your icebillsconsiderably. 

“Serve the nation” —buy better and lar- 
ger refrigerators, use the garbage can less. 


Leonard 


Cleanable 


Refrigerator 


No other like it! Superb, pure white, one- 
piece porcelain lining. Lining extends clear 
around door frame and edges of doors. Scien- 
tific system of cold dry air circulation. 

styles at $18.00 up. Ash, Oak or Porce- 

ses. Style shown below is No. 4403, size 

3234 x 1834 x 4214, price $35.00 north of the 

Ohio and east of the Mississippi Rivers—at 

your dealer's or direct from factory, freight 

prepaid. Slightly higher at more distant 
points. Money Back Guarantee. 

Get our catalog today—se amp! e of porcelain 

—and instructive book on ‘Care of Refrig- 

erators."’ All free. 





GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. | 


127 ag Park Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The Oriental Store. 





Incense /) 
In addition to its refreshing tragrance, 


» Vantines's Temple Incense is most effective 
/ in driving away mosquitoes, etc., 






fume to clothes closets, etc., when burned 
| in the boudoir, 

Send $1. and we will forward by mail pre 
paid, the set il'ustrated, which includes 
burner, four ounce packet of our famous 
incense and complete instructions for using. 
(Specify H- 1002). 
















Write for Catalog Fi 
it illustrates many of our la- | 
test Oriental importations for 

the home, for personal wear, i 
or for presentation purposes, § 
and explains how you 
shop by mail at Vantine’s, 
“the most interesting store in 
the world.”” Address Dept. G. 


A.A.Vantine & Co., Inc. 
Fifth Ave. & 39th St 
i New York 
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and may 
~~ ~=beburnedonthe porchof the Summer home 
4 as easily as indoors. Also used extensively 
tf ; to induce sleep and imparts a pleasing per- | 
| numbere 


a sudden note of pathos, 
daring, and consistently 


(Concluded from page 55) 


Although her older sister graduated from 
Bryn Mawr, Eleanor Abbott did not go 
to college, but took special courses in his- 
tory, economics, and modern drama at Rad- 
cliffe. 

It was an accepted tenet in the Abbott 
family that every one should have work to do 
and do it regularly. This was not an alto- 


gether pleasing doctrine to the youngest 
daughter, who abhorred routine and did not 


feel drawn to any particular profession. But 
family opinion had its effect, and she an- 
nounced one morning that she had decided to 
go to New York to visit her cousins, and that 
she would finance the trip herself, with her 
monthly allowances. She did not explain, 
however, that her real purpose in going was to 
apply for a business position, and that she had 
just six dollars in her pocketbook. If, in the 
eyes of the family,it was necessary to find work, 
it was equally necessary in her own eyes that 
she imagine herself a heroine seeking her 


| fortune 


Enter—The Hero 


THE fortune, in her case, took the form of 

an advertising position, which the heroine 
would have accepted if it hadn’t happened that 
just at this point the hero entered. She didn’t 
think of him as the hero then, but just as a boy 
with whom she had grown up. When he said 
that his father, Mr. Coburn, of the Lowell, 
Massachusetts, Normal School, needed a 
| private secretary, Miss Abbott decided that 
| she would prefer this to the other position. 
Eleanor Abbott cared enough about writing 
stories to spend her Saturdays and Sundays and 
many of her evenings working on them during 


' the four years she was secretary to Mr. Coburn. 
| But the manuscripts she sent out so hopefully 


returned with discouraging regularity. One 
day, when the same mail brought two rejec- 
tions, she interchanged the addresses on the 
envelops and mailed them once more, de- 
claring that if they came back again she would 
give up writing. And just as sometimes hap- 
pens when things look very black indeed, 


| the not-to-be-expected came true, and both 
| manuscripts were accepted. 


Since that time, 
Eleanor Hallowell Abbott has had no vacation 
from writing. 

Stories come unexpectedly and suddenly 
to Mrs. Coburn. A tiny incident, a few words, 
a face, bring with them a swift significance that 
is woven into her writing. It is as though a 
person trying to trace a pattern in some ancient 
fabric came upon a thread of clear color, a 
clue to a part of the whole intricate design. 
A story follows from such a glimpse into the 
fabric of reality. 

As you talk Coburn it 


with Mrs. comes 


; to you that she is living in a world other 
| than the one in which you walk about every 
| day; 
| apart, looking on with eyes that are clear and 


that she is a person who sits a little 
smiling. Through her life troop the people 
i Molly and blue-eyed Solvei, 
was so “young and strong and very 
laughing,’ the White Linen Nurse, and all 
the other lovable ones. They are her friends, 
and they bring with them new friends 

the people who read her _ books. 
Mrs. Coburn’s mail is piled high with let- 
ters from all parts of the world. It is a 
delightful company which she gathers about 





who 


| her, and one among which we wish to be 


as those who like to find in sto- 
ries the true and beautiful and happy things 
of life. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING will start a four- 
part serial by Eleanor Hallowell Abbott in 
the August issue. It is very delightfully 
unexpected. It is gay and humorous, with 
adventurous and 
entertaining. It is 
Eleancr Abbott’s sto- 
them in its deli- 





unlike any other of 
ries—and yet like all of 


| cious whimsicality and charm. 


Often | 








| Eleanor Hallowell Abbor | *illl 








BOYS: GIRLS! 
This Bicycle Is Yours! 


This famous Rami Bicycle, made by the 
Miami Cycle Mfg. Co., will be given 
without cost to any boy or girl who will 
do some pleasant work for us. It is a 
sturdy bicycle, strong and durable, and 
every part is so well made that it will 
stand long and hard service. For speed, 
durability and appearance it has no 
superior. It will come to you com- 
pletely equipped with all necessary 
parts, good tires, adjustable handle 
bars, comfortable seat, tool kit, and an 
automatic coaster brake that is “a 
peach.” With this Bicycle you can ride 
miles and miles over-country, coast 
down hills with the aid of your coaster 
brake at almost any speed, and on level 
roads your Bicycle will spin along as fast 
as you want to go. 
The General Specifications are: 


The frame can be 20, 22, or 24 inch, just as preferred. 
(Be sure to state size frame desired). Main frame 
is made of one-inch cold rolled seamless steel tub- 
ing, with oval rear stays and off-set rear forks. 
Flush joints throughout. 

Fork—Drop Forged, Arch Crown. 

Crank Hanger—One piece Diamond faced. 

Sprockets—Front, 24 tooth. Rear, 8 tooth. 

Color—Black with B stripe. Option, Black with 
No. 7 Blue Head. 

Wheels—Rims are finished in black with blue center. 
36 spokes front and rear. 

Hubs-—Rami, turned from solid steel bar. 

Chain—Diamond 3-16 inch, 1-inch pitch. 

Tires—Diamond, Unicorn, puncture-proof, 
rugated tread. 

Handle Bar—No. 1 Ideal Type, 20 inches wide, 2 '4 
inch drop, adjustable with leather grips. 

Saddle—Stretched Leather Union T. Option, Star 
2-coil. 

Pedals—Rat Trap Standard 

Seat Post—6 inch x 13-16 inch. 

Tools—Hand pump, wrench and oiler, leather tool 
case. 

Coaster Brake— 


This great Rami Bicycle, exactly as 
described, will be sent to any boy or girl 
(Flying Merkel model will be sent to 
girls) who secures 35 subscriptions to 
Good Housekeeping Magazine. You 
are to collect $1.50 for each subscrip- 
tion, send the full amount to us, and 
the Bicycle will be promptly forwarded 
from the factory in Ohio direct to your 


address. 

Tear out this advertisement and show it to 
your friends. Tell them you are working for 
a Bicycle, see as many people as you can, aes 


cor- 


~Musselman Automatic. 


ask each one to recommend you to his or her 
friends. Before you know it you will have your 
club of 35 subscribers, and then the wheel 1s 


yours free! Start right out now—today' Tf 
you want any more particulars, sample copies 
of the magazine, etc., write to 


Good Housekeeping 
119 West 40th St. New York City 
asec RRANNE Mice 
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CLEANS the varnish of finger 
marks, specks of talcum, cream 
and toilets on the much-handled 
furniture of the dressing rooms 
of two miilion American homes, 
All Dealers, 25c to $3.00. 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Chicago - Toronto - London 


A Ral 


————— 


GAU MER 


GUAR NTEED 


| LIGHTING - FIXTURES 












Taz mp 


AS “als 


Change your old Fixtures 
to beautiful modern designs 
Ask your dealer for the famous 


GAUMER F IXTURES 


Distinctive, artistic, 
unequaled for durability. 
Refuse substitutes — get the 


genuine. Look for this 
Guarantee Tag when you buy. 


| 





See your dealer first—ifhe can't supply 
you write usforadvice. Address Dept.G 


BIDDLE-GAUMER COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 





Gold and Silversmiths 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


THIS THIMBLE FREE 


Join the Baird-North 
Thimble Club and receive 
this beautiful thimble FREE. 

Send your name and address, 
No money required now or later. 


Baird-North Co., 82 Broad St. 





















CARDS AND FOLDERS TO HANDCOLOR 


200 beautiful designs in birthdays, tally, place 
Cards, new 1917 Xmas numbers. Send for our illus- 
trated catalog ‘‘Pleasant Pages.’’ Free. 


Little Art Shop, Inc., 1309 F. St., N. W., Washington, D. C 


—as a prospective 


patron of a school 
for your son or daughter we want you to make use 
oF the service of our School Department. 


Tell us the age of the boy or girl, type of school 
desired, locality, charges, etc., and we shall be glad 
to make recommendations, 

Director, the School Department 
Good Housekeeping, 119 W. 40th St., New York City 


















| proportion protein (ten percent) that is neces- 
| sary to provide a balance of nourishment. 


ToraAL PROTEIN 

CALORIES CALORIES 
14 lb. macaroni 832 5 121.78 
1 |b. farina 842.5 99.096 
14 lb. corn-meal 413.75 41.8 
V6 Ib. rice 815 72.7 
1 lb. flour 1655 188.12 
t lb. string-beans 370 85.42 
14 Ibs. tomatoes $34.2 20:45 
1 Ib. strawberries 175 16.35 
34 |b. lettuce 57 13.63 
1% lbs. round (beef) 1425 138.36 
2 qt. milk 1360 272.00 
6 oz. butter 1350 6.82 
1% lbs. potatoes 465 49 

| 1 cupful sugar 820 1126 39 calories | 


| 2 tablespoonfuls sugar 150 


| Rice with Top Milk 





What to Eat in Wartime 
(Concluded from page 77) 


This is now reprinted and can be purchased in 
pamphlet form from Goop HousEeKEEPING In- 
STITUTE, 105 West Thirty-ninth Street, for 
five cents. Ask for “ Menu-Building by Calo- | 
ries” bulletin. 

A calory is a technical term which is ac- 
curately defined as the amount of heat neces- | 
sary to raise one pound of water to a 4° F. 
higher temperature. Just as coal is fuel for 
the fire, food is fuel for the body. And in 
every-day terms calories are the units for mees- | 
uring the food fuel that the body requires. 
The average adult needs to be supplied through 
his food with at least twenty-five hundred of | 
these heat-units or calories a day in order to | 
have a sufficient amount of energy. 

The list of food-materials used in the follow- 
ing menus adapted to an average family of five 
people comprises the following foods. Their 
total heat-value is 10,861.95 calories. Out of 
this number 1077.39 are from protein mate- 
rials alone, thus securing the tissue-building 





available from | 
———— protein 
10861 95 total calories 


The menus for the five days are as follows: 


Supper 
Macaroni with Tomato | 
Sauce 
Corn Cake Tea 
Cerealine Pudding 
Dinner 
Beef Olives Stuffed with Seasoned Rice 
Boiled Potatoes | 
Lettuce Cooked in Milk with Cooked Beans Added | 
Poor Man’s Pudding 


Breakfast 
Berries 
Wheat Griddle-Cakes 
Brown-Sugar Sirup 
Coffee 


Supper 
Macaroni with Tomato 
VegetableSalad from Left- 

Over Potatoes 
Bread and Butter 


Breakfast 
Strawberries 
Farina with Top Milk 
Corn Cake 

Coffee Beans 
Dinner 
Hamburg Steak-Balls 
Plain Boiled Potato 
String-Beans Bread and Butte- 
Lettuce with Eggless Boiled Dressing 
Rice Pudding 
ie Supper 
Potato Chowce- 
Oven-Dried Brez 
Sliced Tomatoe 


Breakfast 
Strawberries 


Corn Muffins 


Coffee Tea 
Dinner 
Pot Roast of Beef 
Boiled Macaroni Seasoned with Butter, Salt and 


Pepper 
String-Bean Salad with Eggless Boiled Dressing 
Cerealine Pudding 
Sup per 
String-Bean Salad 
Farina and Corn-Meal Bread and Butter 
Sliced and Fried Steamed Rice with Milk | 
Coffee | 
Dinner | 
Beef-Stew with Potatoes Bread and Butter 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Macaroni Pudding 


Breakfast 


Strawberries 


Breakfast Supper 
Berries Tomatoes Stuffed with 
Rice and Top Milk Rice and Left-Over Meat | 
Toast Corn Cake 
Coffee Tea 
Dinner 
Beef Loaf 


Baked Potatoes 
String-Beans Lettuce 


Macaroni Pudding 





, 








In using advertisements see page 21 


31 Bedford St. 





The Baby Cariole 


' Keeps Away the Deadly Fly 


Flies are the known vehicle of germs, 
causing illness and death to many a little 
life. Yet Baby, protected as he is day and 
night in his Baby Cariole, can live out-of- 
doors in the pure, fresh air safe from every 
fly, bug, bee or mosquito. 

The Baby Cariole makes both a fine play 
pen and bed, movable from room to room. 

Collapses into a neat package for traveling, sets 


up again in a jiffy so Baby and Mother can enjoy 
this great convenience at home or abroad. 


Write for interesting literature or call on your 
dealer and examine a Baby Cariole for yourse:/. 


THE EMBOSSING COMPANY 
14 Pruyn Street Albany, N. Y. 


ys that eo? 


Should be a healthy, 
happy, growing baby 

if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are exceptionally soft, smooth and 
non-irritating flannels (goc to $1.40a 
yard) and are sold only by _us.‘*Non- 
Nettle” stamped every half yard on 
selvage except silk warps. 
Send for Free Sample Case 
a containing samples of Flannels, Antisep- 
tic Diaper, Rubber Sheeting, complete 
lines of Baby White Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, erc. 
Also illustrated catalog showing 50 styles of White Em- 
broidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up), Separate 
Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hundreds 
of necessary articles for expectant mothers and the baby, and valu- 
able information on care of the baby. 
No advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will 
add a complete set of seventeen Modern Paper Patterns 
for baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if bought separately. 
Write at Once or Save this Advertisement 
THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 343 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


Established in 1855 Known around the globe 


None ¢enuine without this label 


SPORTS CLOTHES 


For Women 

This Chevy 
Chase Skirt, 
Send check or money order 
Write for handsomely 


$7 3 


illustrated 


i booklet showing ARMI-KHAKI 


- , garments for every pur pose. 


FRENEAU SWEENY 


Sports Dept. J 
392 Fifth Ave. 


GARRITY’S SILK HAIR WAVER 


Pat. Apr. 3, 1917. Trade Mark Reg. U.S.A. 


GUARANTEED 
NOT TO BREAK THE HAIR 


LARGE GLOSSY WAVE 
TRY IT! 5&5 TO A CARD 25c 


L. M. GARRITY & CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


| 


















Once, toward morning, I dozed off, to 
waken in a state of terror that I recognized 
as a return of the old fear. But it left me 
soon, although I lay awake until morning. 

That day I made two resolves—to send for 
Willie and to make a determined effort to see 
the night telephone-operator. My letter to 
Willie off, I tried to fill the day until the hour 
when the night telephone-operator was up and 
about, late in the afternoon. 

The delay was simplified by the arrival of 
Mrs. Graves, in white silk gloves and a black 
cotton umbrella as a sunshade. She had lost 
her air of being afraid I might patronize her, 
and explained pantingly that she had come on 
an errand, not to call. 

“T’m at my Christmas presents now,”’ she 
said, ‘‘and I’ve fixed on a bedroom set for Miss 
Emily. I suppose you won’t care if I go right 
up and measure the dresser-top, will you?” 

I took her up, and her sharp eyes roved over 
the stairs and the upper hall. 

“That’s where Carlo died,” she said. 
“Tt’s never been used since, unless you—” she 
had paused, staring into Miss Emily’s deserted 
bedroom. “It’s a good thing I came,” she 
said. ‘The eye’s no use to trust to, especially 
for bureaus.” 

She looked around the room. There was, 
at that moment, something tender about her. 
She even lowered her voice and softened it. 
It took on, almost comically, the refinements 
of Miss Emily’s own speech. 

‘‘Whose photograph is that?” she asked 
suddenly. “I don’t know that I ever saw it 
before. But it looks familiar, too.” 

She reflected before it. It was clear that 
she felt a sort of resentment at not recognizing 
the young and smiling woman in the old wal- 
nut frame, but a moment later she was measur- 
ing the dresser-top, her mind set on Christmas 
benevolence. 

As she went out, she turned to me, and I 
gathered that not only the measurement for 
a gift had brought her that afternoon. 

“About those books,” she said. “I run 
on a lot when I get to talking. I suppose I 
shouldn’t have mentioned them. But I’m 


sure you'll keep the story to yourself. I’ve 
never even told Mr. Graves.” 
“Of course I shall,’ I assured her. ‘“ But— 


didn’t the hackman see you packing the 
books?” 

‘“No, indeed. We packed them the after- 
noon after the funeral, and it was the next 
day that Staley took them off. He thought 
it was old bedding and so on, and he hinted to 
have it given to him. So Miss Emily and I 
went along to see it was done right.” 

So I discovered that the box had sat over- 
night in the Benton house. There remained, 
if I was to help Miss Emily, to discover what 
had occurred in those dark hours when the 
books were taken out and something else 
substituted. 


HE total result of my conversation that 

afternoon on |the front porch of the small 
frame house on a side street with the night 
telephone-operator was additional mystery. 

I was not prepared for it. I had anticipated 
resentment and possibly insolence. But I 
had not expected to find fright. Yet the girl 
was undeniably frightened. I had hardly told 
her the object of my visit before I realized 
that she was in a state of almost panic. 

“You can understand how I feel,’”’ I said. 
“T have no desire to report the matter, of 
course. But some one has been calling the 
house repeatedly at night, listening until I 
reply, and then hanging up the receiver. It 
is not accidental. It has happened too often.” 

“T don’t remember anything about the calls 
you are talking about,” she parried, without 
looking at me. “As busy as I am—” 

“Nonsense,” I put in, “you know perfectly 
well what I am talking about. How do I 
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The Confession 


(Continued from page 36) 


know but that it is the intention of some one 
to lure me down-stairs to the telephone and 
then murder me?” 

“T am sure it is not that,” she said. For 
almost the first time she looked directly at 
me, and I caught a flash of something—not 
defiance. It was, indeed, rather like re- 
assurance. 

“You see, you know it is not that.” I felt 
all at once that she did know who was 
calling me at night, and why. And, moreover, 
that she would not tell. If, as I suspected, 
it was Miss Emily, this girl must be to some 
extent in her confidence. 

“‘But—suppose for a moment that I think 
I know who is calling me?” I hesitated. She 
was a pretty girl, with an amiable face, and 
more than a suggestion of good breeding and 
intelligence about her. I made a quick re- 
solve to appeal to her. “My dear child,” I 
said, “I want so very much, if I can, to help 
some one who is in trouble. But before I can 
help, I must know that I can help, and I must 
be sure it is necessary. I wonder if you know 
what I am talking about?” 

““Why don’t you go back to the city?” she 
said suddenly. ‘Go away and forget all about 
us here. That would help more than any- 
thing.” 

“‘But—would it?” I asked gently. ‘Would 
my going away help—her?” 

To my absolute amazement she began to 
cry. We had been sitting on a cheap porch 
seat, side by side, and she turned her back 
to me and put her head against the arm of 
the bench. 

““She’s going to die!” she said shakenly. 
‘“‘She’s weaker every day. She is slipping 
away, and no one does anything.” 


But I got nothing more from her. She had 

understood me, it was clear, and when at last 
she stopped crying, she knew well enough 
that she had betrayed her understanding. 
But she would not talk. I felt that she was 
not unfriendly, and that she was uncertain 
rather than stubborn. 

“‘T’ll give you time to think it over,” I said. 
“Not so much about the telephone calls, be- 
cause you’ve really answered that. But about 
Miss Emily. She needs help, and I want to 
help her. But you tie my hands.” 

She had a sort of gift for silence. As I 
grew later on to know Anne Bullard better, I 
realized that even more. So now she sat 
silent, and let me talk. 

““What I want,” I said, “is to have Miss 
Emily know that I am friendly—that I am 
willing to do anything to—to show my friend- 
liness. Anything.” 

‘You see,”’ she said, with a kind of dogged 
patience, “it isn’t really up to you, or to me 
either. It’s something else.’ She hesitated. 
“‘She’s very obstinate,” she added. 

Willie came late the next evening. I had 
indeed gone up-stairs to retire when I heard 
his car in the drive. When I admitted him, 
he drew me into the library and gave me a good 
looking over. 

“As I thought!” he said. ‘Nerves gone, 
looks gone. I told you Maggie would put a 
curse on you. What is it?” 

So I told him. The telephone he already 
knew about. The confession he read over 
twice, and then observed, characteristically, 
that he would be eternally—I think the word 
is ‘“hornswoggled.”’ 

When I brought out “The Handwriting of 
God,” following Mrs. Graves’s story of the 
books, he looked thoughtful. And indeed 
by the end of the recital he was very grave. 

‘Sprague is a lunatic,” he said, with con- 
viction. ‘There was a body, and it went into 
the river in the packing-case. It is distinctly 
possible that this Knight—or Wright—woman, 
who owned the handkerchief, was the victim. 
However, that’s for later on. The plain truth 





is, that there was a murder, and that Miss 
Emily is shielding some one else.” 

And, after all, that was the only immediate 
result of Willie’s visit—a new theory! § 
that now it stood: there was a crime. There 
was no crime. Miss Emily had committed it. 
Miss Emily had not committed it. Miss 
Emily had confessed it, but some one else had 
committed it. 

For a few hours, however, our attention 
was distracted from Miss Emily and her con- 
cerns by the attempted robbery of the house 
that night. I knew nothing of it until I heard 
Willie shouting down-stairs. I was deeply 
asleep, relaxed no doubt by the consciousness 
that at last there was a man in the house, 
And, indeed, Maggie slept for the same reason 
through the entire occurrence. 

“Stop, or I'll fire!” Willie repeated, as I 
sat up in bed. 

I knew quite well that he had no weapon. 
There was not one in the house. But the next 
moment there was a loud report, either a door 
slamming or a pistol-shot, and I ran to the 
head of the stairs. 

There was no light below, but a current 
of cool night air came up the staircase. And 
suddenly I realized that there was complete 
silence in the house. 

“Willie!” I cried out, in an agony of fright. 
But he did not reply. And then, suddenly, 
the telephone rang. 

I did not answer it. I know now why it 
rang, that there was real anxiety behind its 
summons. But I hardly heard it then. I 
was convinced that Willie had been shot. 

I must have gone noiselessly down the stairs, 
and at the foot I ran directly into Willie. He 
was standing there, only a deeper shadow in 
the blackness, and I had placed my hand over 
his, as it lay on the newel-post, before he knew 
I was on the staircase. He wheeled sharply, 
and I felt, to my surprise, that he held a 
revolver in his hand. 

“Willie! What is it?’ I said in a low tone. 

“Sh,” he whispered. ‘Don’t move—or 
speak.” 

We listened, standing together. There 
were undoubtedly sounds outside, some one 
moving about, a hand on a_ window-caich, 
and finally not particularly cautious steps 
at the front door. It swung open. I could 
hear it creak as it moved slowly on its hinges. 

I put a hand out to steady myself by the 
comfort of Willie’s presence before me, be- 
tween me and that softly-opening door. But 
Willie was moving forward, crouched down, I 
fancied, and the memory of that revolver 
terrified me. 

“Don’t shoot 
shrieked. 

“Shoot whom?” said Willie’s cool voice, 
just inside the door. 


him, Willie!” I almost 


I KNEW then, and I went sick all over. 
Somewhere in the hall between us crouched 
the man I had taken for Willie, crouched with 
a revolver in his right hand. The door was 
still open, I knew, and I could hear Willie 
fumbling on the hall-stand for matches. 
called out something incoherent about not 
striking a light, but Willie, whistling softly 
to’ show how cool he was, struck a match. 
It was followed instantly by a report, and I 
closed my eyes. : 

When I opened them, Willie was standing 
unhurt, staring over the burning match at the 
door, which was closed, and I knew that the 
report had been but the bang of the heavy 
door. : 

“What in blazes slammed that door?” he 
said. 

“The burglar, or whatever he is,” I said, 
my voice trembling in spite of me. “He was 
here, in front of me. I laid my hand on his. 
He had a revolver in it. When you opened the 
door, he slipped out past you.” 
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: Eagle Brand Condensed Mi 

ie next 

a doo Celebrates this year its Sixtieth Anniversary 

7 In 1857 Gail Borden perfected his process of con- 

nplete densing milk in vacuo, thereby opening up the mar- 

fright. kets of the world to the product of American Dairies. 

ie: During the Civil War Eagle Brand played an 

ey important part in the commissaries of the Armies 

* 4 in the field and the navy afloat. Since then its use 

ais has become world wide. 

om a Eagle Brand is composed of clean, wholesome 
fen cows’ milk and cane sugar. The milk from which 

ae it is made is produced under Borden inspection. The 
if utmost care is taken in its preparation to insure 

o—or uniformity. 

aoa Try it in coffee, tea, chocolate 

- one and cocoa. It lends an additional 

atts charm to your favorite drink. 
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Gua 


Makes coffee in 3 minutes. 
can’t make’a poor cup in a Silex. 


reduces “‘ Coffee Tannin ” 


clean 


less cook. 


A New Silex Filter 


All the merits of a Silex; Pyrex Glass— 
Silver Drainer—Perfect Balance—Sani- 
tary—Attractive— Economical—Quick— 


ranteed. 


4 cup size price $4.50 
6 cup size price $5.25 


and stays sweet 


Insures good coffee— 
On one infusion 


to a minimum. It rinses 


-even in the hands of a care- 
Coffee has no chemical action on glass 


—not one atom of flavor is lost. 


Use it 1,000 times and the last cup will be equal to 


the first. 


The “Silex” 


is convenient. 


Coffee made 


the Silex way has a clearness unrivaled and a rare 


flavor. 


In coffee 


“* flavor” 


is the most important 


thing—you get it by using the Silex. 


For Sale Everywhere. 
it write 


dealer hasn't 


If your 
direct 


THE SILEX COMPANY 
47 High Street, 


Boston, Mass. 





of 


Domestic Economy 


Over three 


millions of discriminating 


users have adopted them permanently 
—because of their deliciousness, and 
on account of their all-rightness. 
Every reason in the world why YOU should 
use these splendid products —if topnotch 


quality, purity, 


honesty, reliability 


and 


economy are factors in your estimate of the 


right things to buy for creature comfort. 


Best Grocers Everywhere 
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How’s This for a Coaster? 


Here’s a Coaster that has real roller-bearings, dust- 
proof hub caps, steel axles and tires—and a body 
built for speed and endurance. 


AMON ed Hasier 


It’s the coaster that wins the races—the coaster that goes down 
hill faster, and pulls up hill easier. It’s the coaster for you. 
A Catalog and Pennant Sent FREE. ali 
we ask you to do is send us names of 3 coaster- 
dealers, telling which ones handle the Auto- 
Wheel. Thc catalog tells all about this 
wagon —jimitated, but not 
equalled. Make sure you buy the 
Auto Wheel Coaster. 


Buffalo Sled Co. 


151 Schenck Street 
N. Tonawanda,N.Y. 


In Canada: Preston, Ont. 


No 43 

Fuller 
Sanitary 
@ Hat Brush 
75 


Brushes 
Twisted Wire Back 


EACH Fuller Brush is shaped 
for its special purpose—reaches 
the places skipped by the ordinary 
brush. Twisted wire back gives 
assurance against loose bristles, 
even if cleaned in boiling water. 
A brush for every purpose 
No. 43 Fuller San.tary Hat Brush. 
Fancy white handle. Selec ted 
medium-stiff White Horse Hair. 
Shaped to reach all parts of the 
hat. A brush both be autiful and 
efficient. By mail, large size, 75¢; 
smaller size, 50c. 
No. 71 Fuller Improved Bath Tub 
Brush—a Tampico Fibre Brush 
curved to fit the tub. Long handle 
Saves bending—insures a clean, 
glistening tub with the least ef- 
fort. By mail, soc. 

Send for free catalog of complete line. 
Who wants to sell Fuller Brushes 
for us at a good profit? Rapid ad- 
vancement if you have ability. 

Write for details. 
* FULLER BRUSH CO. 
78 Union St., Hartford, Conn. 




















The Confession 


Willie muttered something, and went toward 
the door. A moment later I was alone again, 
and the telephone was ringing. I felt my way 
back along the hall. I touched the cat, which 
had been sleeping on the telephone-st: ind. 
He turned over. 

From a great distance a woman’s voice 
said, ‘Is anything wrong there?” 

That was the first question, and I felt quite 
sure that it was the Bullard girl’s voice. That 
is, looking back from the safety of the next 
day, I so decided. At the time I had no 
thought whatever. 

“There is nothing wrong,” I replied. I do 
not know why I said it. Surely there was 
enough wrong, with Willie chasing an armed 
intruder through the garden. 

I thought the connection had been cut, for 
there was a buzzing on the wire. But a 
second or so later there came an entirely 
different voice, one I had never heard before, 
a plaintive voice, full, I thought, of tears. 

‘““Oh, please,” said this voice, ‘‘go out and 
look in your garden, or along the road. Please 
—quickly!”’ 

“Vou will have to explain,” I said im- 
patiently. “Of course we will go and look, 
but who is it, and why—” 

I was cut off there, definitely, and I could 
not get “‘central’s” attention again. 

Willie’s voice from the veranda boomed 
through the lower floor. ‘This is I,” he 
called. ‘No boiling water, please. I am 
coming in.” 

He went into the library and lighted a lamp. 
He was smiling when I entered, a reassuring 
smile, but rather a sheepish one, too. 

“To think of letting him get by like that!” 
he said. ‘“‘The cheapest kind of a trick. He 
had slammed the door before to make me think 
he had gone out, and all the time he was 
inside. And you—why didn’t you scream?” 

“T thought it was you,” I told him. 


THE library was in chaos. Letters were 
lying about, papers, books. The drawer 
of the large desk-table in the center of the 
room had been drawn out and _ searched. 
“The History of Bolivar County,” for instance, 
was lying on the floor, face down, in a most 
ignoble position. In one place books had been 
taken from a recess by the fireplace, revealing 
a small wall cupboard behind. I had never 
known of the hiding-place, but a glance into 
it revealed only a bottle of red ink and the 
raanuscript of a sermon on missions. 

Standing in the disorder of the room, I 
told Willie about the telephone-message. He 
listened attentively, and at first skeptically. 

“Probably a ruse to get us out of the house, 
but coming a trifle late to be useful,” was his 
comment. But I had read distress in the 
second voice, and said so. At last he went to 
the telephone. 

“T’ll verify it,” he explained. “If some one 
is really anxious, Ill get the car and take a 
scout around.” 

3ut he received no satisfaction from the 
Bullard girl, who, he reported, listened stoically 
and then said she was sorry, but she did not 
remember who had called. On his reminding 
her that she must have a record, she countered 
with the flat statement that there had been 
no call for us that night. 

Willie looked thoughtful when he returned 
to the library. ‘“There’s a queer story back 
of all this,” he said. “I think I'll get the car 
and scout around.” 

“He is armed, Willie,” I protested. 

“He doesn’ t want to shoot me, or he could 
have done it,’”’ was his answer. ‘“TI’ll just take 
a look around, and come back to report.” 

It was half-past three by the time he was 
ready to go. He was, as he observed, rather 
sketchily clad, but the night was warm. | 
saw him off, and locked the door behind him. 
Then I went into the library to wait and to put 
things to rights while I waited. 

The dawn is early in August, and although 
it was not more than half-past four when 
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Willie came back, it was rosy daylight by 
that time. I went to the door and watched 
him bring the car to a standstill. He shook 
his head when he saw me. 

“Absolutely nothing,” he said. “It was a 
ruse to get me out of the house, of course. 
I’ve run the whole way between here and 
town twice.” 

“But that could not have taken an hour,” 
I protested. 

“No,” he said. ‘I met the doctor—what’s 
his name?—the local M. D. anyhow—footing 
it out of the village to a case, and I took him 
to his destination. He has a car, it seems, but 
it’s out of order. Interesting old chap,” he 
added, as I led the way into the house. “‘ Didn’t 
know me from Adam, but opened up when he 
found who I was.” - 

I had prepared the coffee machine and 
carried the tray to the library. While I lighted 
the lamp, he stood, whistling softly, and 
thoughtfully. At last he said: 

“Look here, Aunt Agnes, I think I’m a good 
bit of a fool, but—some time this morning I 
wish you would call up Thomas Jenkins, on 
the Elmburg road, and find out if any one is 
sick there.” 

But when I stared at him, he only laughed 
sheepishly. ‘‘ You can see how your suspicious 
disposition has undermined and ruined my 
once trusting nature,” he scoffed. 

He took his coffee, and then, striping off 
his ulster, departed for bed. I stopped to put 
away the coffee machine, and with Maggie 
in mind, to hang up his motor-coat. It was 
then that the flashlight fell out. I picked it 
up. It was shaped like a revolver. 

I stopped in Willie’s room on my way to my 
own, and held it out to him. 

“Where did you get that?” I asked. 

“Good heavens!” he said, raising himself on 
his elbow. “It belongs to the doctor. He gave 
it to me to examine the fan belt. I must have 
dropped it into my pocket.” 


ND still I was nowhere. Suppose I had 
touched this flashlight at the foot of the 
stairs and mistaken it fora revolver. Suppose 
that the doctor, making his way toward the 
village and finding himself pursued, had faced 
about and pretended to be leaving it? Grant, 
in a word, that Doctor Lingard himself had 
been our night visitor—what then? Why had 
he done it? What of the telephone-call, urging 
me to search the road? Did some one realize 
what was happening, and take this method 
of warning us and sending us after the fugitive? 
I knew the Thomas Jenkins farm on the 
Elmsburg road. I had, indeed, bought 
vegetables and eggs from Mr. Jenkins himself. 
That morning, as early as I dared, I called the 
Jenkins farm. Mr. Jenkins himself would 
bring me three dozen eggs that day. They 
were a little torn up out there, as Mrs. Jenkins 
had borne a small daughter at seven A. M. 
When I told Willie, he was evidently re- 
lieved. 

“T’m glad of it,’ he said heartily. ‘The 
doctor’s a fine old chap, and I’d hate to think 
he was mixed up in any shady business.” 

He was insistent, that day, that I give up 
the house. He said it was not safe, and I was 
inclined to agree with him. But although I 
did not tell him of it, I had even more strongly 
than ever the impression that something must 
be done to help Miss Emily, and that I was 
the one who must do it. 

Yet, in the broad light of day, with the 
sunshine pouring into the rooms, I was com- 
pelled to confess that Willie’s theory was more 
than upheld by the facts. First of all was the 
character of Miss Emily as I read it, sternly 
conscientious, proud, and yet gentle. Second, 
there was the connection of the Bullard girl 
with the case. And third, there was the in- 
vader of the night before, an unknown quantity 
Where so much seemed known, where a situa- 
ion involving Miss Emily alone seemed to call 
for no one else. 

__ Willie put the matter flatly to me as he stood 
in the hall, drawing on his driving gloves. 

‘Do you want to follow it up?” he asked. 
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Have Easy Feet 


Avoid Broken Arches, Bad Joints, etc., by wearing | 


COTTON’S CUSHION TRED SHOE | 
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Try Carnation Milk. Use it for 
cooking, baking, desserts and 
every other milk use. Realize 
its convenience, economy and 
safety. Order at least three cans 
from your grocer. Try it in 
every recipe for a few days. 


Simply add pure water to it to re- 
duce its richness to the degree 
desired for drinking or for cooking 
purposes. (If you use skimmed 
milk for cooking add more pure 
water.) 


‘* arnation 


-From Contented Cows 


* Carnation Milk ' 


is safe milk for your home—because it Hi 
is rich, clean, sweet cows’ milk, evaporated in a vacuum to the | 
consistency of cream; sealed airtight in cans and sterilized. Thus hl 
Carnation Milk is guaranteed against all contamination. 


Remember —Your Grocer Has It: 


$ 








—for the baby 
—for the children | 
—for every milk use H| 


ili 
Wl 


in your home | 


You add the richness of Carnation Wii 
quality to everything you cook. 
Dilute it and give it to the young- i 
sters todrink. Babies and children 
thrive on Carnation. It answers in 
every way the pure milk question 
and is always ready for use. 


Free Recipe Book 


“The Story of Carnation Milk” booklet 
tells of the sanitary methods of han- i 
dling—and contains over 100 everyday is 
and special dishes. Sent free to you i 
upon request. Carnation Milk Prod- 
ucts Co.,726Stuart Bldg., Seattle. , | 
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HOW and WHY 
Booklet FREE 


Soft, Tough, Glovefitting, Vici, Patent Cushion, 
Nailless Innersole, Cat’s Paw Rubber Heel. 
Direct buying gives surprising quality. Fit, 
wear, comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Postpaid COTTON & CO.,Westbrook, Maine 
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made on shears and scissors in a century. 
Blades can’t wobble. You make an invest- 
ment when you buy a Perfection. All 
styles and sizes. 


FRE Send for Free Copy of “The Story 


of the Magic Spring.”’ Fascinating 
and instructive. Give dealer’s name. 


THE PERFECTION SHEAR CO., North Woodbury, Connecticut 


m or can get them for you, 





Your dealer has the 


In using advertisements see page 21 





: 
Mikasa Camp Hat 
For Tennis, Golf or Garden 
Washable, reversible, packs 
flat; Japanese blue and white 
toweling with white lining. 
Mailed with Oriental Gift 
Catalog on receipt of 35 cents. 


! 
MIKASA "320" 
523 West 121st Street, New York, N.Y. 






























FREE “Mater Modes” with over 500 illus- 
trations. Write for it today to Dept. 
G11, Lane Bryant, originator and patentee and 


largest maker in the world of Dresses, Coats, 
Suits, Underwear, “irass eres, Corsets for gi" 


MATERNITY, 


Portraying every detail of the prevailing 
New York fashions, but so adapted as 
to successfully conceal condition. No 
additional expense, as they automatically 
adjust and fit when figure is again normal, 
Best materials and workmanship at 


MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES 
C230272—Charming one-piece dress of finest quality 
non-crushable linene. Double hemstitched yoke 
front and back—has wide side plaits partly stitched, 
Collar and cuffs of white cotton voile hemstitched 
and finished with plaited edge. May be had in 
rose, Copenhagen blue, or natural, 34 95 
to 44 bust. Excellent value. ah 

Give color, bust measure and skirt length. 
We prepay all charges: guarantee 
satisfaction or refund money. 


| Lane Beyent 2°. S6 









The Confession 


“Tsn’t it better to let it go? After all, you have 


, . a ‘ only rented the house. You haven’t taken 
over its history, or any responsibility but the 
rent.’ 
“T think Miss Emily needs to be helped,” 
E , ") I said, rather feebly. 
S G a. 4 ef ‘Let her friends help her. She has plenty of 


PA YW at L| N them. Besides, isn’t it rather a queer \ ay to 


' ae help her, to try to fasten a murder on her?” 
. I could not explain what I felt so strongly— 
‘ rt ; S iaiian ‘ ¢ = that Miss Emily could only be helped by being 
hurt, that whatever she was concealing, the 
long concealment was killing her. That I felt 
in her—it is always difficult to put what I 
felt about Miss Emily into words—that she 
Knox Lemon Ice ; both hoped for and dreaded desperately the 
Soak 1 teaspoonful KNOX Sparkling Gelatine in 1 tablespoonful light of the truth _ 
cold water 5 minutes. Make. a syrup by boiling 4 cups of water ° iz : : 
and 2 cups sugar 20 minutes, and add dissolved gelatine and 34 But if I was hardly practical when it came 
cup lemon juice; cool, strain and freeze. to Miss Emily, I was rational enough in other 
WO ; : Gaia ‘ : e: 
vente juice, Vd cup lemon juice, the praied ring of a oreniee ie things. It is with no small pride—but without 
exultation, for in the end it cost too much— 


place of the % cup lemon juice. 
that I point to the solution of one issue as my 


own. 
With Willie gone, Maggie and I settled down 
1 i to the quiet tenure of our days. She informed 
me, on the morning after that eventful night, 


that she had not closed an eye after one 
D k -e L3 o’clock! She came into the library and asked 
o you know that in ma ing ice creams, ices, me if I could order her some sleeping-powders. 
and sherbets, by adding a little KNOX Spark- oe 
slept all night. I was up and around the house, 

ling Gelatine you will make them smoother and aia you never knew it } 
they will remain firm much longer? | ee te Regen, Mies Ree, | none 
ws | slep’ at all. I heard a horse gallopin’, like it 
Seer Bs = ve -KN | was runnin’ off, and it waked me for good.” 
This you can prove by try ing my KNOX Lemon And after a time I felt that, however mis- 


Ice recipe which is printed above. taken Maggie had been about her night’s 
| sleep, she was possibly correct about the 


Remember frozen dishes are just one of the —. mS a RE gE 
. -ATIDV : x . . e started to run about the stable some- 
things that KNOX Sparkling Gelatine improves. where,” she said. “You can smile if you want. 
| That’s the heaven’s truth. And he came down 
Wor. i. \, , . * the drive on the jump and out onto the road.” 

President. “We can go and look for hoof-marks,” I 

said, and rose. But Maggie only shook her 

KNOX Sparkling Gelatine makes Desserts, head. 


Salads, Puddings, Ice Creams, Ices, etc. “Tt was no real horse, Miss Agnes,” she said. 
j 8s, : . “You'll find nothing. Anyhow, I’ve been 

Y ill find 116 S LE me , and looked. There’s not a mark.” 
. nid me Se mw Se ae pig But Maggie was wrong. I found hoof-prints 
a a a | KNOX i in plenty in the turf beside the drive, and a 
: } cCIDULATE track of them through the lettuce-bed in the 
F _— Recipe ce . (ea garden. More than that, behind the stable I 

sent on receipt of your grocer s name. you Bave { ) | ° 
never tried KNOX Sparkling Gelatine enclose 4c \ Se pe/ | found where a horse had been tied and had 
in stamps for enough to make a salad or dessert. broken away. A piece of worn strap still “a 
| there. It was sufficiently clear, then, that 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. Rie j whoever had broken into the house had come 
440 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N.Y. on horseback and left afoot. But many people 
in the neighborhood used horses. The clue, if 

clue it can be called, got me nowhere. 
(To be Concluded) 





*TIP-TOP |/P-ALi Be eo Togo Wrestles with che 


Al onete s Maltoat Diecut are a combina- 
uminum ion of malt and oats that is nutritious, = 

ah crisp, tasty, easily digested. For breakf i F d Sh 

8 Milk Bottle Cover mee. daaccao. — 00 ortage 


Ask your dealer or send bis name and 1c. (2Cc. west 
* of Denver) for full size package. Write for eae card A. (Continue “d from page 60) 


HORLICK — ea ‘ 
Easily Sterilized Sas SE C. eartee, Ue. While thinking thusly, what do I see? Look- 


SEND 10c. in coin for a“ Ti Tip-Top.” Postage Prepaid. : Ss | - x 
Money back if not satisfactory. XY | ing over to fashionable back yard of Mrs Soda- 


HENDRYX COMPANY, Inc. 136 Liberty Street, N. Y. : : berry Cage, I observe Miss Mary Annie Ogg, 

: kitchen maiden employed in that house, going 
tow ard trash-can with eyes filled with rejection. 
Much cheaper than meat. In itself a “Excuse, please!” This I otter chivalr vusly 
complete diet. while leaning my polite stumach to fence. “Tf 

convenient, kindly to told me what you have 
snuggled inside of that paper.’ 
“T are carrying remainders of fashionable 
Sodaberry Cage breakfast,” she renudge. 
“Please do not interrup me from dumping it to 
removed) is BY = ——. se ht !!_ Not to do such wicked waist” I 
—recommended by dentists; wheat which is Ka ey RICH IN holla. “Are you not aware that the entire wé Me 
ee BAS GLUTEN and phosphate. Franklin can be fed from misfit food. values daily kickec 
— giv en the highest awa rd Mills Flour can be used in all your favorite away by extrav agal cooks: 

“fe recipes in place of white flour. You should “T can not understand Japanese,” she re- 
at the Panama-Pacifi C |]] use it every day in the year. port, making smile peculiar to vampire. 

If your grocer cannot Boon it, send us his name and “Oh, Mary Annie!!!” IT heard that yi all of 


Exposition. yours at once for FREE klet of special recipes. 
Mrs Sodaberry Cage from kitchen. 
POLI MAS OD. OATRNEM. ¥. “Yess, Mrs Boss!” she shreech like hens 
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while dropping package to ground and making 
rapid bounce-jump to fashionable back of 
home. She slam door. I still remain with bent 
stumach over fence thinking financial. What 
rich folks throws away, poor folks catches. 
Therefore. If Mrs Marmaduke Bliss could 
fnd 19 potatoe pairings in those sections of 
wounded breakfast I threw away, how much 
could I disheover laying openly in next yard? 
I stand gast for that arithmatic. 

Nextly I know I feel Edison stamping inside 
my soul. In one smart moment of dishonesty I 
could do something to make 5$ and teach 
economy to all American houseladies. 

Therefore with cotton footsteps resembling 
mosquitoes waltzing on jelly I walk over fence. 
Sneekretively I pick up paper package, lift 
him under my arm, hop nimbelly backward to 
Bliss side of fence, and promenade to my own 
kitchen with innocence in all my toes. As 
soonly as door closed I open Hon. Package and 
fnd what I rescued. Following were list: 

1 section tenderhouse steak, slightly used 
bursted baked potatoes, very natural 
injured raw ‘1 ; could be mended 
fractured leg of ham, containing remain- 
ders surrounding bones 

2003 grains rice 

4 a bread, 11 2nd-hand toasts. 

I make food inspection of that supply, then 
compel my mind to think like a French res- 
taurant. 
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R. EDITOR, please jump with me to 

next morning a. m. when I had nearly 
almost cooked delicious lunching for Hon. Mrs 
Sodaberry Cage and other fashionable eaters 
who was soonly to collapse at lunching. 

“Togo,” require Hon. Mrs for sweetly smil- 
ing, as soonly as I had set table with all wed- 
ding presents I hadn’t broke, “Togo, have you 
invented splandid cheap dish for surprize 
prize?” 

“Unequivalent!” I  annubriate  distinc- 
tually. She go away, making her feet walk 
merrily toward door-bell. 

“How-do, Mrs Cage! ” I hear her holla in 
giggled soprano by door-bell. Hon. Enlarged 
Lady containing jewlry approach in. 

“So tired!’ she comburst. ‘This morning I 
have inspected 27 kitchens & scolded 67 hired 
girls for shameful waist of food valuables.” 

Pretty soonly other lady lunchers approach 
inward. Nextly was set-down by all at table. 
I step forthly from kitchen with pride in my 
knees resembling butlers. 

“So ha! I smell some nice appetite cooking 
in kitchen!’ snuggest Mrs Sodaberry Cage. 

“Yes so. Togo have secretively manufac- 
tured remarkable food for 5$ prize without 
any increase of grocery-bill,” report Mrs Bliss 
for sweetly smiling. 

“So glad to hear!” Mrs Sodaberry Cage say 
that with saddish sigh. ‘After throw-away, 
dumpage, burn-up, and destroy I have seen 
among cooks visited, it are refrashing to know 
there is one old-fashioned hired girl able to 
stir up nice foods and be cheap about. it.” 

By this moments I encroach into dining- 
room with huj silvery platter (kindness of wed- 
ding presents) on which was laying one (1) 
meat pie of enlarged beauty. 

“Oooooooo! !!! Everybody say that in 
soprano. 

“What love of meat pie!” holla Mrs Cage, 
looking like 5$. 

Iset dish. Hon. Mrs cut pie. I pass round. 
Most nicest piece of chunk I took to Mrs Cage 
tor her hungry. She taste and make poetical 
eye peculiar to Longfellow. 

“How dee-lishuss!” she shreech. ‘This are 
best confectionary I have met on this street. 
Mrs Bliss, dolling, if your Japanese hired girl 
can prove it was made with cheapness, already 
5$ prize shall be his.” 

Istand there with my modesty full of violets. 
. Step forward, Togo,” report Mrs Boss, 

and tell lady how much economy pie cost to 
make it.” 

.13¢,” I collapse while stepping. 

13c?”’ she bounce back. ‘In this high age 
of food, how could it?” 
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SAL SECRETS 


100 recipes. Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail. 100 Meat- 
less recipes 15e. 50 Sandwich recipes 15c. All three 30c. 
B. K. BRIGGS, 456 Fourth Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
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No More Soaking Overnight 


There’s a better, quicker way to get the 
scaly crust and burnt food off pots and pans. 


*MYSTIC MIT 


cleans like magic. No harmful washing compounds 

needed. Never injuresanything. Saves the hands. 

Use it every dishwashing. Double sided. 

If not at grocer’s, hardware or general store, send 

dealer's name and the regular price, 10ce, for one. 
THE MYSTIC MIT CO., Inc. 10c 

240-B Main Street Orange, N. J. 


Burnett's . 
anilla 








using advertisements see page 21 133 










HE cream, sugar, ice, fruit, etc., 

in your ice cream—each costs 

more than the flavoring. Don’t risk 

them with inferior extracts — use 
Burnett's. 


A SIMPLE CREAM 


To a scant quart cream and | pint of milk 
add about a teacup of sugar; flavor wit 
one scant tablespoon of Burnett's Vanilla. 
Serve with Chocolate, Maple or Fruit Sauce. 

























Your Grocer can supply you 
with Burnett's Extracts 


Joseph Burnett Co. 
36 India St. Boston, Mass. 

























“ce : ° ”? 
Home-Making as a Profession 
Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home 
study Domestic Science courses. For home- 
making, teaching and well-paid positions. 

Am. School of Home Econemics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, lif. 


SKINNERS 





















THE BEST 


= MACARONI 

























MADE FROM THE HIGHEST GRADE DURUM WHEAT 
COOKS INIZ MINUTES. COOK BOOK FREE 


SKINNER MFG.CO. OMAHA, U.S.A. 
Largest Macaroni Factory in America 
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THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDER 
Serve Gems for Breakfast 


It is a simple matter to make them in the 
morning by using Rumford Baking Powder— 
takes scarcely any time, and you are rewarded 
with gems that have a crisp, tender crust, a 
white, flaky texture, and a tastiness that starts 
the day right. Rumford is a leavener of such 
high purity, perfect quality and uniform 

# strength that it makes certain the success 
and wholesomeness of your home-baking. 


Prof. Allyn Says: 


“T have known Rumford Baking Powder well and 
for many years. It is efficient, economical, and 
is composed of perfectly wholesome and healthful 
ingredients.” 

Every housewife should have a copy of ‘‘Rum- 


ford Dainties and Household Helps.’’ We 
will be pleased to send it Free upon request. 




























































































































‘Togo Wrestles with the 
Food Shortage 


“3 cups flour @ 66$ per bbl equal 4c,” | 
commune. “1 ounce lard @ ggc per lb equal 3¢, 
| 1 spoon bkg pwdr @ 88c per oz equal 4c. Salt 
pepper, & others equal 2c. Totell 13. There. 
fore pie.” 

“Togo solves food problemb!”’ holla all like 
chorus girls. 

“You mean tell me,” snuggest Mrs Cage 
looking gimlets, “‘ that you cooked such delicacy 
of pie with those ingrediums alone? You mean 
stand there and comply that it contain nothing 
but flour, lard, & bkg pwdr?” 

‘Not scarcely,” I snignify. “It got tender. 
house steak, onion, potatus, carrot, rice, and 
other high grade inside.” 

“Well, then.” This from her. ‘Why you 
no charge that sum of fashionable groceries to 
13¢ price you just tell?” 

“T know place where I get it for nothing,” J 
| renig. 

“Nothing!” she snagger. ‘Kindly to please 
| tell me where such philanthroper lives?” 
“Next door,” I narrate. ‘At home of Mrs 
| Sodaberry Cage. From that back kitchen 
sifficient disjointed foods is throwed away 
| daily to make 44 pies. I got some. Here 
| is.” 





| Mrs Hon. Cage set confused for momentary, 
| Then she splunge downward to purse and fish 
forth 5$. 


‘Here are prize,”’ she retork. “And before 


| you get any smarter I wish you would give me 
| one more chunk of piece from that dee-lishuss 


She set there holding out empty plate re- 


| sembling Belgium. 


Hoping you are the same, 
Yours truly, 
HAsHIMURA ToGo 





RUMFORD COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 

































When is that 
Birthday ? 


Send your friends 
one of these 








Real hand-made garments. Designed and hand-sewed 
by French needlework artistes. Every article a work 
of art—dainty and exquisite, Made of the finest ma- 
Like imported garments, but at domestic 
On request will show baby caps, coats, skirts, 














unique ‘‘ Chase” 
- : Birthday Greet- 
ing Cards—each flower bears asentiment—35c complete. 


For Sale Everywhere or Direct. Send for Catalog 267. 


terials. 
prices. 
iresses, slips, layettes, etc. Sizes, Infants to 3 years. To 











Al 

& Get something different for YOUR baby. Sent on approval, Write for 

F veautiful catalog. — CONWAY'S, 1023 Soniat Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Pyvpy>>9>>9>>99>>>>>y9>dd0)90>>> D797 2072790 DDDPD MDDS 


SILVER LAKE CLOTHES LINE * 

It keeps the wash f blowing away, b 
Protects Your Clothes me mint res pe ‘ie clothecalaa 
can’t work loose. Made of solid-braided, pure, white cotton, it has nothing to 
stain, chafe or roughen clothes or hands. Strong, durable, flexible, can’t kink, stretch 


nor ravel. At your dealer’s, or send 40c for 50 feet, or write for FREE SAMPLE. 
SILVER LAKE COMPANY, 308 Nevada St., Newtonville, Mass. “raided—Lasts Years” 


Ernest Dudley Chase, 251 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 


>: 





see these garments is to appreciate their beauty and value. | 
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The Court of the 


Connoisseur 
(Continued from page 63) 


in mending. The ornamentation of clothing 
presents a fascinating problem, and a few 
stitches in bright wools change a somber gar- 
ment into a gown delightfully set off by color. 


Couching 


In the decoration of flat pieces, couching is 
used as a background. It is composed of 
thread laid on a fabric and held down by 
stitches crossing it at right angles. It is also 
used for some forms of outlining. Cord and 
gold threads are often most effectively used to 
outline in couching designs made of a variety of 
stitches. In some patterns, gold wire is found 
in the couching, making a metallic surface of 
rare beauty. A more intricate pattern is 
achieved by cords and threads laid side by side, 
and confined by stitches that follow a design in 
the couching. Diagonals, circles, and blocks 
are thus made. 

These and many more stitches are being ap- 
plied today to achieve effects in needlework 
that are of very real artistic merit. Just at 
this time, when thoughts of war are engrossing 
the minds and hearts of so many women, it is 
well to remember that through the centuries 
the peaceful arts have found further develop- 
ment in times of war. The needle should not 


| be disregarded, though the spear is in evidence. 
| For as the ladies of old turned to this gentlest 


of arts while their lords were away at war, s0 
may women of today find a certain solace and 
peace of mind in the quiet company of their 
needles. 

Directions and diagrams on cross-barred 
paper for making the twenty-three stitches shown 
on the sampler on page 63 as well as other equally 


famous stitches, will be sent upon request if a two- 
| cent stamp is enclosed. Address Churchill Rip- 


ley, care Goop HousEKEEFING, 119 West 4oth 
Street, New York City. 
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Jams and Jellies zn rhe 
Making 








ual 4c,” J Mee ' 

b equal 3e, (Continued from page 81) 

l 4c - Salt, fruits, such as grapes and currants, supply all 
3- There. the water needed. When cooking add to them 





only asmall quantity of water so that the fruit 
will not cling to the bottom of the kettle—about 
one cupful to four or five quarts of fruit. Cran- 





lla all like 








Mrs Cage, berries, underripe blackberries, apples, quinces, 
h delicacy crab-apples, currants, and grapes are the surest | 
You mean fruits to use for jelly-making and should be 





n nothing the ones chosen by the inexperienced housewife. 


The old-time rule of one measure of sugar 







ot_ tender. to one of fruit should not be followed strictly. 
Tice, and The more pectin the fruit-juice contains the 
. less sugar can be successfully used. Three- | 

Why you quarters of a cupful of sugar to each cupful 







oceries to 





of concentrated juice is the proportion more | = oe te as j ? 
nearly correct for making most jellies. It not _ Sage E f 
only assures the best of textures, but produces ay 


peter 2c nein i 
a jelly of less cloying sweetness. ; ‘s. A 
If the fruit-juice refuses to jell, the addition Tf. nourishes t . 








thing,” I 








ishes the gives a” 
satempts.the’ “child’ » 


to please 
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ee of sugar will seldom correct this condition. mee oe 
e of Mrs If pectin and acid were present in sufficient . body. 
kitchen quantities, and yet the juice refuses to jell, ? J 9 aye 
od away it is possible that too much sugar was added. | > aids 
e. Here To overcome this error, try reheating the ree ay ce 
whole with fresh juice of underripe fruit to give "=" ga 

mentary, the correct balance between pectin and sugar. ns 
and fish A quick test to tell when jelly has cooked long * 






enough is the following: Boil it after sugar is 
added until it reaches the point at which the boil- 





d before 







Sek me ing mass jells, sheets off, or drops off, asa portion 
€-lishuss of itis allowed to drip from the stirring spoon,one 





drop seeming to join the one ahead before it falls. 





late re- 





The Tested and Approved Method 

O make all jellies, follow these general direc- 

tions: Wash and cut up the fruit if large; 
add the necessary amount of water; cook in 
a covered enamel or aluminum kettle until 
tender. Drain the juice by pouring the con- 
tents of the kettle into a wet double cheese- 
cloth or flannel bag. Let drip; do not squeeze. 
Measure the juice and the proportion of sugar; 
heat the sugar, but do not brown it. Boil the 
juice until sufficiently concentrated (approxi- 
mately twenty minutes) and test for pectin. If 
sufficient pectin is present, add the hot sugar to 
the juice and continue boiling until the jelly test 
is observed. Skim thoroughly during the boiling, 
both before and after the sugar is added. Pour 
the hot juice into hot, wet, sterilized glasses. 
As soon as the jelly has hardened, and is free 
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hing is from moisture on top, cover the glasses with hot ee ‘ 74 
sed of paraffin. This mont not only be melted, but ie , : ' R ALSTON s 7 
wn by should be hot, in order that any bacteria or mold es ; WH EAT = ey) 
is also spores that may have lodged on the jelly will ou te U . ~* , Bese 
rd and be destroyed. Neglect of this last precaution 
ised to is the cause of mold-covered jellies. 
‘lety ol Do not throw the pulp away after the first 
found extraction, but put it back in the kettle, cover 
face ol with water, and proceed as before. Test again 
ern 1s for pectin and if a large amount is present, 
y side, repeat the process of extraction. At least 
sign in three extractions can generally be made, and 
blocks more if the fruit is rich in pectin. Finish the 
first extraction before making the second, but ¥*% THE VALLEY FORGE 
ted ‘ ag a - to combine the other extrac- Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
ework lons before making them into jelly or bottlin “ans i 
ust at for fruit-juice. If, on testing, ineaficient Wade aed Whole Grain Products 
ossing tin is found, concentrate by boiling until the Fancy Shoes Ger wrok LOS pour, | infant, Foods 
1, It 1S amount of pectin is sufficient, and then proceed. All Wearing Apparel Mee ee Gees, Whess,. | Carnes, Rpo'eed | ley, and Rice Flours, 
tures Fruit that is too soft or too ripe for canning Leaves No Ring ti x pA. aaaied tae eiehee Seite = 
velop- or preserving may be used for jam. To make Bleecker Co. All department § | GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Paoli, Pa. 
d not Jam: Clean the fruit. If large fruits are used, ee nt See 
lence. pare or peel them and cut into small pieces. : : ‘A Hot Weather Delicacy 
ntlest If small fruits, such as berries or grapes, are This Practical | 
ar, $0 used, mash them. Cook the fruit in as little and Economical i* 
«s _ water as possible. When the fruit is soft, baby happy, healthy and When ordinary foods become burden- 
thei measure it and add hot sugar, using three- ie naslior Suaaphags cove ont ane aay Veena oes 





ootsteps. Sanitary, com- 


fourths to one part of sugar to one part of 
- ortable, attractive, and 





Vegetone like bouillon at a mo- 
























arred basd faced eR eave ae ee * 
ae 5 —_. Cook sete thick, stirring con- cs | jurable. Wheels thru | ment'snotice. Vegetone also pro- 
HOW s y to prevent b y, J i S doors; folds instantly. vides satisfying emergen¢ our- 
yually in heavy 1 B 5 f ae be nen a falls i Write for free Folder and ishment when traveling, camping, 
a aVy drops Irom a spoon, the jam 1S done. Bassinet, 10-day Trial Offer. automobiling or boating or bn 
a he Pour into hot, wet, sterilized glasses, set aside | Play-Pen E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO, | flavors. Soups and Gravies 
Rip- to l < aa 4 7 Page Combined— 3 Ambrose St., Rochester, N. Y. perfection. 
‘i . Cool and stiffen, and cover as for jellies | for the ea-Irimble Mfg €o tanta, Gon. By Mail—4 Cubes—10c 
jot with hot paraffin. Or the fruit may be mashed Cost = ; he roy In writing, please give name of = 
m the ke . gq. y your dealer - 
th + ettle and hot sugar added in quarters, Crib - Bishop-Gifford Co., Ine. 
€ whole amount being cooked until it is thick. Baldwin, L. I. New York 
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A Scientist 


Dreamed of a Wheat Food 


Prof. A. P. Anderson — then of 
Columbia University — dreamed of 
creating a perfect whole-wheat food. 

That meant a food with every 
granule broken, so digestion would be 
easy and complete. 

He conceived the idea of exploding 
each food cell. There are over 100 
million in every wheat kernel. And the 
best cooking methods broke only 
part of them. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


He did this by sealiag the grains in 
guns. Then he applied a fearful heat, 
and changed the grain’s moisture to 
steam. Then he shot the guns, and 
the steam exploded. And he found 
that every food cell was blasted. 

That is how Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice were invented. Whole 
grains, for the first time, were made 
wholly digestible. And he had created 
the ideal cereal foods. 


Puffed 


Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


Children 


Found That Food a Bubble-Like Confection 


They found that Puffed Grains were 
airy, crisp and flaky, with a fasci- 
nating taste. 

They tried them with cream and 
sugar, mixed them with their berries, 
floated them in their bowls of milk. 

They used them in candy making, 
scattered them on their ice cream. 


In Milk 
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They ate them like peanuts or pop 
corn, doused with melted butter. 

Now these puffed Grains are all- 
hour foods with millions. They are 
taking the place of part-grain foods, 
and often the place of sweetmeats. 

It should be so in your home. 
The perfect food for children is these 
whole grains puffed. 


With Berries 


(1611) 





| The Dallying of Ce/ie May 


(Continued from page 54) 

“Ye pore little tike, ye’re goin’ t’ liye 
so ye are!” Celie May whispered assuringly 
to the unhearing child. “Ye’ve gotia live! 
Take th’ nice medicine now fer Celie May— 
that’s a man! Celie May don’t mind waitin’ 
| just a little mite longer t’ be marrit—not 
when ut’s fer sech ez you, does she? She’l] 
soon be makin’ ut up agin—th’ hens is cluckin’ 
a’ready, an’ ther’s plenty more fine washin’s 
t’ be had—so we ain’t carin’.”’ So she stilled 
the disappointed cry of her own heart. 


III 





‘THE months dragged slowly by, bringing 
another fall. Discouraging months they 
| had been, with sad drought, rats devouring the 
chicks as soon as hatched, and unprecedented 
scarcity of boarders. And again came the 
lover, sore-hearted from hopes long deferred. 
October’s moon was at its full; lights flickered 
and danced on the tide. Celie May and her 
“beau” walked the sanded beach on their 
way home from Sunday service. He was in- 
sistent; she, smiling bravely up to his height, 
still sweetly procrastinating. 

“But ut’s gainin’ real fast now, Dave—an’ 
| I’ve got two more quilts pieced. Oh, Davie, 
lad, say ye won’t tease ne now when ut’s gain- 
in’ so fine! An’ only think, lad, how much nicer 
it’ll be to be marrit in June; the air asmellin’ 
so sweet with roses an’ clove pinks, an’ th’ birds 
asingin’—an’ all!” 

‘Any time o’ year’s good enough fer most!” 
growled the fisherman. ‘Ye said th’ same 
last year.” 

“T know, Dave, but I just had to save up, 
you know, an’ seems like ut’s always bein’ 
needed for somethin’ else!” 

“Celie May,” he urged gravely, catching 
both of her toil-roughened hands into his 
own big, throbbing palm, “‘all summer I be’n 
pullin’ weeds an’ keepin’ up th’ apples and 
cherry-trees on th’ ole place; an’ only today 
I be’n layin’ up th’ chimbly, an’ patched th’ 
roof on grandsir’s house; yes, an’ planted a 
rosebush last month by th’ doorstep ’gainst yer 
comin’! An’ now I’m plannin’ on my wife. 
’Tain’t goin’ t’ be put off much longer, is ut?” 

“No, Davie,” her eyes sought his troubled 
ones. ‘I honest do believe ut can be this June 
comin’—I honest do.” 





HOWEVER, despite her lover’s almost dog- 
like confidence, St. Rupert had by now lost 
all faith in Celie May’s preparations for a fine 
wedding. Not that she had really promised 
them one; they knew only that she was “‘sav- 
ing up” for the occasion—but never ready! 

Dave True’s mother, nevertheless, ventured 
upon having her old wedding bombazine 
turned. “In case anything did happen,” she 
said. ‘Ef not—then it’ll be ready for another 
year anyway. Celie May’s got such queer 
notions, though, there ain’t no real dependin’ 
on ’er that way, it seems.” 

“My land, Miss True! what’s she waitin’ 
fer?” exclaimed Cindy Miller, the dressmaker 
and chief gossip of St. Rupert. ‘Ef ut’s a 
weddin’ dress—‘ten yards o’ ten-cent muslin 
is good enough fer any sensible girl, an’ I'll cut 
an’ baste ut fer ye, Celie May,’ I sez to ’er 
last week. 

“*T be’n alearnin’ t’ do ut myself, down to 
th’ Point,’ sez she, in that far-off way o’ her’n 
—like she wuz dreamin’—an’ I couldn't git 
another word out’n her. What’s she waitin’ 
fer?” she repeated sharply. 

“We don’t rightly know no more than 
you do,” sighed Dave’s mother, “only that 
she’s be’n aworkin’ an’ asavin’ up, and 
| piecin’ fancy quilts out of all the patches she 
| can rake an’ scrape together. They used to 
say her mother was a rich sea-captain’s daugh- 
ter, an’ lived top o’ the heap "fore she ran off 
to marry Cap’n Jerry; so it’s born in ‘er I 
s’pose. *Tain’t, though, as ef th’ girl was only 
‘in’er teens, or as-‘handsome as some my Dave 
could o’ had for th’ askin’; but it’s th’ unset- 
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tledyess of it, an’ th’ boy’s gettin’ downer- 
jokin’ an’ real peaked ever sense th’ revival- 
in’s set in!” 
Mindy sniffed contemptuously as she bit 
off a long thread, and applied it to the eye of a 
needle. “Well, o’ course, Miss True, Celie 
May’s so turrible religious; an’ ut’s dreadful 
confinin’ on ‘im to ’tend every single night, rain 
or shine, fer two livin’ weeks ahead of ‘im! Jest 
twice is all I’ve felt th’ need o’ goin’. Not that 
your Dave ain’t religious enough ’imself—fer a 
man. But when a girl can’t stick to ’er weddin’- 
day, there’s always a chanct fer others t’ go in 
an’ win, so he’s gotta always be on hand. 
There’s th’ Pointers an’ th’ Neckers comin’ 
over fer th’ meetin’s, too, ye know!” The 
thread went through with a whiz,.and Cindy 
yanked a knot in the other end. 
‘ “What do you mean, Cindy Ann?” Mrs. 
True stood poised with a loaf of rye bread held 
in mid-air. 
‘ Cindy carefuily selected the wrong side of 
the gray bombazine sleeves, and spread a 
modern pattern on them. There were strangled 
hopes and ambitions pertaining to the widow’s 
stalwart son buried deep in the hidden recesses 
of Cindy’s embittered heart, but still clamoring 
for a foothold. 

“Well, tain’t o’ course fer me to say,” began 
Cindy, with a mysterious toss of the head, 
“jest how many men folk a girl should be 
writin’ to after she’s engaged. But ef ut was 
me, now; she minced, ‘‘I’d feel to set pen to 
any—'less ‘twas to nearest o’ kin—was like a— 
a sacrilege!” 

Mrs: True rocked in agony of soul. ‘‘ Don’t!” 
she faltered. ‘*Don’t, Cindy! It'd kill Dave. 
Maybe yet it ain’t so bad as it looks. It’s her 
cousin in Digby—or some of ’er ma’s people.” 

“Then she’s got a good half-dozen or more 
o’ them cousins!” exulted the scandalized 
Cindy. “I seen th’ writin’ on some o’ th’ 
letters myself down to th’ post-office—man’s 
writin’, ut was—come from way out in the 
States like Philadelphy an’ New York.” 

Mrs. True sat up straight and stern. ‘‘ Now 
you look a-here, Cindy Ann Miller! Writin’ 
or no writin’, I got t’ see somethin’ worse than 
ever I have yet to believe Dave’s girl has any- 
thin’ underhanded’ goin’ on. Leastways, as 
long as Dave's satisfied, th’ rest on us have 
got to be, too!” 





IV 


THat evening, Cap’n Jerry’s daughter did 
not attend revival service according to vil- 
lage custom. She was holding a little season 
of prayer and praise on her own private account 
—and-after her own fashion. 
‘ Old Jerry heard her moving about on the bare 
floor of the attic. ‘Ahoy, there, Celie May!” 
he called up the open stairway. ‘“Be’nt ye 
goin’ t’ church tonight?” 
“No, dad,”’ came in clear tones, ‘‘I’m that 
busy-lookin’ over things, an’ finishin’ off some 
mendin’ to take in th’ mornin’, ut jest seems 
most as ef I couldn’t.” 

“All right, steer ahead!” said Cap’n Jerry; 
but he wondered. Thoughtfully he lit his pipe 
and strolled outside for a smoke. It was late 
March, and there was a beguiling promise in the 
atmosphere that breathed of spring. A recent 








storm had threatened to beat down the very cliffs 


that girt the shore, and there was in the cease- 
less roar of the breakers a music that he loved. 

A deserted merchant ship, swept by the 
storm, was pounding to death on the shoals 
but a short way out. The Captain had 
watched her with growing interest all day. 
The sight made his blood tingle, and the old 
longing for wild adventure lay hold upon him. 
Broken spars and other wreckage were grad- 
ually washing in with the tide. A single light 
moved unsteadily on the beach. He knew it 
to be some one spying out for a larger prize 
than firewood. 

“The Gillsey boys—huh! I could give 
them cards an’ spades findin’. things!” ob- 
served old Jerry enigmatically.. He returned 
to the house for a coal to relight his pipe. But 
the possibilities of the night fascinated him, 
and he was soon back, watching with eagerness. 
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No one, anywhere, can buy better 
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The “Glacier” is a Sanitary 
Refrigerator 


YOUR dealer will tell you that, and he'll 


tell you and show you why. He will show you the 
one-piece porcelain linings; he will tell you that these 
linings, being porcelain, hard as flint, snowy-white, 
absolutely smooth with no crevices or hollows, are 
clean and sanitary. 


He will tell you about and show you the insulation as used in all 
‘‘Glacier’’ Refrigerators and you will learn that we are using cocoa 
fibre (which has proven its worth as a perfect insulator) and dead 
air space, and that this insulator is responsible for the low ice 
consumption in the ‘‘Glacier’’ Refrigerator. Your dealer will tell 
you that Good Housekeeping Institute, after making the most rigid 
tests, gave the stamp of approval to the ‘‘Glacier.’’ 


And when you go to your dealer to see this splendid article, an 
article for home use upon which your family’s health depends, you 
will learn that the ‘‘Glacier’’ will wholesomely and economically 
preserve your daily provisions. 


Examine the seamless porcelain linings of the ‘‘Glacier’’ and you 
will find only a perfectly smooth surface. The rounded corners are 
equally as smooth and glassy. The surface you'll find hard as flint, 
because it is material fused on steel at a heat of 2000 degrees. So 
we say, knowingly and after giving the ‘‘Glacier’’ linings every 
possible test that they are really sanitary and really serviceable. 


The ‘‘Glacier’’ is made in ninety sizes and styles, so that there is 
a ‘‘Glacier’’ Sanitary Refrigerator for every family. 


The ‘‘Glacier’’ illustrated above is No.706. Your dealer has this 
as well as the other ‘‘Glaciers’’ on his retail floor and will take 
pleasure in explaining them to you. 


Write today for Catalog and the name of your nearest dealer. 
NORTHERN REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
772 Crofton Avenue S.W. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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The Dallying of Celie May 


“Bah!” he spat scornfully, “walkin’ safe 
an’ dry ‘long th’ edge is good enough fer land- 
lubbers. But ut’s ridin’ th’ waves in th’ 
Sulky Sue, an’ towin’ in jest th’ right kind 9° 
find to where ye kin bust into ut ’fore ut’s 
water-spiled, take whut’s good, an’ leave th’ 
rest fer th’ poor King—God save ’im!” he 





| chuckled. ‘‘Aye! Aye! that’s some wreckin’!” 


Almost without willing it he found himself 
on the beach, where, with his long, gray locks 


| flying to the breeze, the old salt’s practised 
| eye took in the situation at a glance. 


| way. 


“But wot’s th’ use?” he argued regretfully, 
“Th’ gal—nor ’er ma before ’er—wouldn’t 
wear silk nor diamonds from th’ Queen 0’ 
Sheeby ef they knowed they wuz took this 
Th’ Sulky Sue’s abeckonin’ me down 
yon in the cove. I h’ain’t reskin’ my hide fer 


| no silks, but ef they wuz a leetle case 0’ choice 
| Madeiry er whuskey, say, beggin’ to be towed 


| in—who knows?” 





With quickened energies, 
and the cunning of earlier days animating his 
whole countenance, old Hopkins pushed quick- 
ly back to his humble home. 


HEN came Dave on his way from ‘ meet- 

in’,” his walk heavy and slow—like that 
of one under life sentence. Celie May came 
running to greet him. ‘I was sure ye'd come, 
lad,” she cried, a lilt in her voice. ‘Was 
there many out to revival?” 

But True’s features were white and set; his 

eyes two hot coals blazing with cruel suspicion 
beneath the lowered black brows. She went 
to him in swift panic. “‘'Why—why—Dave! 
What is ut, Dave?” 
' “What is ut?” he echoed fiercely, gripping 
her arm. “T’ll tell ye what ut is! Ye've 
played fast an’ loose with me fer good two 
year now, tell I’m th’ laughin’-stock o’ th’ vil- 
lage. I can’t write a letter wuth th’ readin’, 
but they’re sayin’ ye get letters from them in 
th’ States that can.” 

“Dave, oh, Dave!” moaned the girl. 
are ye sayin’?” 

“This,” he went on doggedly, “I’m goin’ t’ 
know two things right here ’fore I leave. One 
is: who writes th’ letters? An’ th’ other is: 
are ye ready t’ marry me now?” 

She pulled herself away from him and 
dashed her hand across her eyes as though 
awakened froma trance. Cap’n Jerry scratched 
his grizzled head in perplexity as he stediastly 
gazed out the window. 

“Then while ye’re about ut, lass,” went on 
True, giving vent to all the piled up bitterness 
and disappointment at one sweep, “ye might 
be tellin’ us what ut is ye’re savin’ up so much 
fer, an’ keeps us from bein’ marrit. Them as 
writes th’ letters can’t love ye as—” 

“Dave!” It rang out as though he had 
struck her. ‘‘Don’t ye say ut, lad—don't! 
Mebbe I should of told ye.” 

She remounted the stair unsteadily. ‘‘Come 
on up, then, Dave—come, dad!’ she called 
back hoarsely, and flung wide the door of her 
humble bedroom at the top of the landing; 
low-roofed, with bare rafters, one tiny window 
—pitifully curtained with a bit of old sail-cloth, 
whitened and hemmed—and a single cot 
neatly made. But it was her “holy of holies.” 
A choice string of sea-gulls’ eggs and tufts ol 
seaweed festooned the sides; a pile of new 
patchwork quilts towered high on a broken- 
backed chair, betokening her industry; some 
cheap muslin in the making was on the table. 

The two men, aghast, followed awkwardly 
up the creaking steps, Dave led the way, 
panting as though he had been running hard. 
Stooping low to enter, he halted at the thresh- 
old, his great frame seeming to fill the room. 
Celie May, quivering like a leaf in a storm, 
steadied herself with one hand pressed hard 
upon the small table upon which stood an in- 
sufficient lamp; the other stilled the beating ol 
her heart. ; 

“T don’t know what they ben a-sayin’ 
t’ ye, Dave,” she began, in a choking voice, 
“nor I don’t care! I ain’t done nothin’ but 
love ye honest an’ straight, an’ work my fingers 
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off to get marrit to ye. But mebbe I done 
wrong to keep ye waitin’ so long. I didn’t 
know ye was feelin’ that bad about ut!” 

He started, as though to interrupt her. 
“No—I must tell ye now,” she went on 
passionately. “All my life I’ve dreamed _o’ 
goin’ up to the altar on my weddin’-day, like 
[ saw a girl marrit out to th’ Point once, an’ 
read about in a book; in a long white satin 
gownd, with soft-feelin’ gloves an’ white slip- 
pers; then a long white veil reachin’ down to 
th’ floor, an’ orange blossoms. Ut jest seemed 
I couldn’t be marrit no other way!” 

The hot tears were coursing down her cheeks, 
but she paid no heed. 

“T’ve saved up, an’ saved up, an’ kep’ ut ina 
stockin’ under my pillow. Then I wrote to th’ 
big fash’nable stores in Chicago, an’ Philadel- 
phy, an’ New York fer samples o’ white satin, 
an’ a paper pattern. A young bride I worked 
for last year told me how, an’ give me th’ ad- 
dresses. They’s th’ only letters I ben a-gettin’, 
Dave. Look fer yerself!’’ She snatched up a 
small packet from beneath a well-worn Testa- 
ment, and with a deft movement slipped 
several businesslike letters into the fisherman’s 
nerveless palm. They fell to the floor. He 
rescued them in an agony of shame and con- 
trition. : 

“You keep em, Celie May,” he said brok- 
enly. “I—I ought t’ be killed!” 


HE went on as though she had not heard, 

feverishly drawing a box from beneath the 
table. ‘Then a while back, I couldn’t wait no 
longer t’ see some 0’ th’ things so one o’ th’ 
boarders, Miss Randall, helped me t’ send on 
fer these t’ start with—”’ 

With trembling fingers she turned aside 
quantities of silky tissue-paper, and disclosed 
to view the marvelous long veil, the soft kid 
gloves, the white slippers and orange-wreath 





her girl’s heart had so coveted. Arraying the | 


articles one by one on the narrow bed, she 
dashed aside her tears on a corner of her 
apron. 

“T couldn’t bear t’ talk about ’em, Dave, 
‘fore th’ time. Seemed they was holy—like 
scripture.” 

The two fishermen gaped stupidly at the 
undreamed-of finery, and back again at Celie 
May. 

“Blast my eyes!’ muttered old Jerry finally, 
tiptoeing his way out and down the groaning 
stairs. “Blast my eyes fer th’ lazy, rum- 
soakin’ craft thet I be!” he muttered again to 
himself. ‘‘Th’ little gal should hev ’er satin 
riggin’, too—ef I wuz wuth my salt. White— 
satin—? By th’ great jumpin’ Jupiter!’ He 
stood transfixed, as a swift thought illuminated 
the weather-scarred features, then whacked 
his broad thigh in downright glee, and has- 
tened out into the night. 

Celie May hurried on tensely: “I’ve be’n 
aprayin’ all along fer God to let me be marrit 
th’ way I’ve dreamed ’bout, an’ I jest know 
he’s be’n ahearin’ of me. But they’s only 
fourteen dollars left toward ut now. I’d have 
t save up a spell longer to get th’ dress. But 
ef ye mean ut, lad, to marry ye right now— 
V’lldo ut. Most seems, though, as ef—I couldn’t 
stand ut without a real weddin’!’ Her breath 
came in long gasping sobs, as she sank to the 
floor beside the cot. 

_True sprang to gather her up clumsily to 
his big, yearning heart. “Don’t ’e, my girl 
—oh, don’t ’e do that! Forgive me fer th’ 
great hulkin’ gawk thet I be! Ut shall be when 
ye say, lass, come June, er come fall. But will 
ye let me—let me help buy th’ rest o’ th’ 
fixin’s?” he stammered humbly. “I can’t a- 
bear t’ see ye work so!” 

_“No!—No!—” She struggled with her emo- 
uon, her face half-hidden on the broad bosom. 
‘Ain’t men th’ foolish things? A girl has t’ do 
ut for ’erself, lad, when she ain’t got no kin t’ 
do ut for ’er—an’ dad’s gettin’ along now, ye 
know. But, Dave—ye won't tell any th’ 
folks—’bout—what I be’n abuyin’?” 

He laughed tenderly, deep in his throat, and 
eld her closer. “Never ye fear ut from me, 
my own lass. They’re sacred—jest like ye 
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On giving your wife a vacation 


USBAND: If you have never washed the dishes you 
H ought to be ashamed. Just think of your wife. 

She has to do them about 1095 times a year! Then, 
like every good husband should, you'll probably come forth 
with words to this effect: ‘‘You sit down and rest this evening 
and I’ll do the dishes for a change.” 


Don’t ask her how. Just remember these points. 


First, scrape the dishes thoroughly. Then stack all of a 
kind together. Out with the dishpan! Next—plenty of warm 
water. Then the tablespoonful of Gold Dust. Now—go! 


First the glasses! Then the silver! Right on down the line 
following this rule: “The least greasy first.” When you get a 
“sure enough” greasy dish like the meat platter, notice how 
the Gold Dust dissolves that grease. Notice how quickly that 
greasy platter becomes a glittering platter. 


Remember to use the Gold Dust and you'll surprise your 
wife by your speed. You may even get the habit. 


Note to wives: If your husband has not 
already seen this advertisement, save it 
for him. 


To be sure of Gold Dust results, be sure it 7s 
Gold Dust you get. At your grocer’s. 


GOLD DUST 


The Busy Cleaner 


Gold Dust is a saponaceous powder with 
unusual cleansing properties. As Gold Dust 
contains no gritty substance, it dissolves 
thoroughly in either hot or cold water. 


Cie FAIR BANK company) 


MAKERS 





Let the GOLD DUST 
TWINS do your work. 


In using advertisements see page 21 
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Put an End to 
Drudgery 


by cleaning the toilet bowl 
with Sani-Flush. What was 
once the most disagreeable task 
becomes an easy matter when 
you use Sani-Flush. Just 
sprinkle a little in the bowl 
every few days. 


Sant-Flu 


does the rest. It removes stains, 
making the bowl snowy white, odor- 
less and sanitary even down through 
the hidden trap so difficult to clean. 
You are forever relieved of scrubbing 
and dipping. Sani-Flush is for toilet 
bowls only. It will not injure bowl 
or connections. 


25 Cents a Can 


Sani-Flush is a sanitary necessity 
wherever there is a toilet. It is 
patented—nothing else like it. Sold 
by grocers, druggists, plumbers, hard- 
ware and general stores. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


The Trap that 
Sani-Flush 
reaches, cleans, 
keeps clean 
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The Dallying of Ce/te May 


said. But I'll hev some speech with that 
Cindy Miller concernin’ ’er long tongue. Ut 
needs trimmin’! Good night, lass. !on’t ’e 
fret more, will ’e now?” 

He found Cap’n Jerry outside, under the 
stars, puffing away at his cob-pipe like a fat 
steam-engine, straining his eyes seaward. 

“Looks ez how th’ wreck wuz washin’ jp. 
shore fast th’ night,” he called casually. 

“Yes,” replied the younger man. ‘“Ut’s q 
rich ’un, too, from th’ East they’re sayin’, 
I’m asettin’ up tonight with old Andy’s cough, 
so I can’t git down t’ th’ beach tell mornin’.” 
He hurried off with springing steps. 

“Aye! Aye! Ut’s a rich ’un from th’ East! 
I be’n makin’ them same calculations mysel’,” 
chuckled old Hopkins. He went inside witha 
purpose. “Oh, ho! Celie May!” he roared up- 
stairs with fine dissimulation, “I’m goin’ t’ 
see "bout some nets. Ye go t’ bed now, likea 
good girl.” 

“Yes, dad,” came from behind the closed 
door. 

With a sigh of relief the girl’s father stowed 
his pipe in his pocket, donned his shabby sea- 
man’s hat, long coat, and high boots, and 
shouldered a stout pair of oars. The door 
latched softly behind him as he went out into 
the night, down to those glinting breakers 
whose steady boom, boom, found exultant re- 
sponse in old Jerry’s venturesome heart. 

“Dear God,” pleaded Celie May, with the 
simple earnestness of a child, “please help me 
to be marrit soon, an’ don’t let anybody 
git sick or need anythin’ tell afterwards. 
Amen!” 


V 


UNE time had come, with all its fragrance of 

buds and blossoms; its fresh upturned soil 
and.seed-planting; its newness in all things. 
The church bell of St. Rupert was clanging a 
merry invitation; the populace, old and young, 
for miles around, was gathered together within 
and without the small edifice, one and all 
decked out for the momentous occasion. Celie 
May was to be married at last! Moreover, the 
simple fisher-maid was to have the most not- 
able wedding. ever held in St. Rupert’s. The 
village was having its long-deferred holiday— 
and held its breath in suspense. 

“Can you see Miss Meakins’ bunnit from 
where you sit?’’ whispered little Sallie Pindar. 
“Everything on it’s bran’ new, ’ceptin’ th’ 
buckle! I only had some new leaves put in th’ 
front o’ my old one.’ There was a note of 
pathos in the admission. 

“But yours looks awful nice, too, Miss Pin- 
dar,” comforted Lizy Ann Bonesteal. “Ain't 
it a show, though, how everybody’s dressed to 
kill? Miss True’s new lavender bunnit goes 
good with her gray bombazine she had turned. 
An’ don’t them hemlocks by th’ pulpit smell 
bracin’ like? They must be a good ten bushel, 
too, o’ them white bull’s-eye daisies strung all 
over everything!” she buzzed on, in happy e*- 
citement. 

“Had to have somethin’ bracin’,” argued 
lean Sam Bagley, St. Rupert’s male budget- 
of-news and most prosperous citizen, “to 
match that grand weddin’-gown they tell she’s 
goin’ to stand up in. Come purty straight to 
me, though, that old Hopkins got it in a rich 
haul on th’ wreck a while back. Eh, Miss 
Bonesteal?”’ 

“That don’t sound at all likely t’ me, Sam 
Bagley, when a girl’s be’n workin’ an’ savin’ 
up for it the way she has fer two years now. 
She’s likely bought an’ paid for it hersel!!’”’ was 
the crisp retort. 

In a choice seat, well to the front, sat good 
Doctor Pettis, beaming gladness all over his 
classic features. With him were little Billy 
Rumson—elate in a new white cotton sailor- 
suit, the handiwork of Celie May—and Luella, 
his mother, dabbing lugubriously at her eyes aS 
the vital moment approached. Over to the 
right were Luke and Mandy Meakins, theif 
store recklessly closed for the day. 
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“Ain’t ut th’ beatin’est thing ye ever see, 
Miss Meakins,” whispered Cindy Miller from 
the pew-back of them, “fer a pizen poor fisher- 
man’s girl t’ make sech a to-do as this? ‘Mus- 
lin,’ says I to ’er, ‘would be fine enough an’ I'll 
cut an’ baste ut fer ye.’ But no!—nothin’ll do 
fer Celie May Hopkins, but to cut a hull bolt o’ 
white satin thet ain’t cost less’n two dollar. a 
vard.”’ 
‘ She waxed indignant. “Now, Miss Mea- 
kins, do you take stock in th’ yarn thet th’ 
Cap’n found ut along with some other fine 


stuff laid away ’mong Miss Hopkins’ belongings ! 


he’s always kep’ locked up ’gainst th’ girl’s 
marryin’—an’ never said a word ’bout ut tell 
now?” 

“T know it’s th’ gospel truth,” flung back 
loyal Mandy, “fer I was there myself borryin’ 
some thread “bout th’ second week in April, 
when Cap’n Jerry give ’er th’ key right before 
me, an’ tole ’er to clim’ up in th’ lean-to where 
he sleeps, an’ see ef there wa’nt somethin’ 
mebbe in the ole chist o’ her mother’s to make 
over fer th’ weddin’. An’ sure ’nough, down 
in th’ very bottom was this here white satin— 
stained yellow all down one side like it had 
been wet, but it all cut off in th’ makin’—an’ 
there was a roll o’ th’ purtiest blue velvit ye 
ever lay eyes on! She’s savin’ that fer winter. 
I never see any one so glad in my life. She 
laughed an’ she cried, an’ I was nigh crvin’ 
myself. Ain’t no gettin’ round it, Cindy Mil- 
ler—it’s so, all right!” she exulted innocently, 
and turned a disapproving back on the 
speaker. 


THE N began an expectant buzzing through- 

out the assemblage. All the city boarders 
from Pratt House were there in a body, and 
one of the modishly gowned young ladies 
took her position at the small organ. A few 
rambling chords, and the mystic music of the 
Swedish Wedding-March poured into the 
church. Every neck was craned toward the 
low entrance. 

“They're comin’!”’ announced apple-cheeked 
young Billy, clambering up on the seat with a 
shrill whoop. A sharp rap on the head from 
his mother brought him to a sense of his sur- 
roundings. 

“They’re coming!” flashed from lip to lip, 
as a beauteous vision came in at the door. It 
was Celie May, tall, regal, and slender, in 
shimmering bridal array. She leaned on the 
arm of her adoring fisherman—awkward in 
new homespun and resounding cowhides—as 
though he were a lord! 


But it was a glorified Celie May! In her | 


white-gloved hand was a bouquet of sweet 
wild roses; in her corsage, a single bud. Slowly 


and solemnly, to the rhythm of Grieg’s won- | 


derful music, and a suppressed chorus of as- 
tounded “‘Oh’s!”? and “ Ah’s!” they came up 
the aisle. Once Dave’s big boots became en- 
tangled in the sweeping train; Celie May 


calmly held it aside and fell into step once | 


more. Nothing could disturb her now. Noth- 


ing that could come hereafter would ever | 


count quite the same. Was not this the miracle 
of her dream come true? To the soft, weird 
strains they walked, she leading, rather than 
being led, until they knelt beneath the rustic 
arch of white daisies. 

Mrs. True sat in substantial happiness on 
her proper side of the church. At the words 
“Who giveth this woman to be this man’s 
wife?” Cap’n Jerry arose from his proper side, 
and with not a little gusto answered: “Me!” 
His eye was on the wonderful gown, and a deep 
Satisfaction filled his soul. 

“Whom God hath joined together, let not 
_ put asunder,” solemnly enjoined Parson 

Tow. 

The words had all been spoken; and the 
music changed to the victorious strains of 
Mendelssohn. And, standing there in the soft, 
rich folds of satin, her bright hair gleaming 
through the long, filmy veil, held in place by 
the hallowed bridal-wreath, Celie May felt a 
Joy unspeakable. Heaven, itself, she thought, 
— scarce be more than one short step be- 
fond! 
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Yesterday, as it were, the world 
washed by hand. Emancipation from the 
enthrallment of the wash-board was but a 
dream in a million minds. Today, modern in- 
genuity has wrought the final phase in the 
development of the mechanical counter- 
part of hand laundering and the wonderful 
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Glecliic Washer 
> With . a 
Swinging heversible Wringer 
is acclaimed the economic evolution of the home 
laundering problem. Just as the time and attention- 
saving machine is an economic essential in every 
human effort, so is the Maytag distinctly more 
economical in efficiency, service and after-cost than 
other power washers which have failed to approximate 
the Maytag standard. The convenience, efficiency, 
and economy of the Maytag recommend it as the 
ultimate choice among washers. 


For homes lacking the convenience of electricity the Maytag Multi- 
Motor Washer serves the same measure of economic usefulness. 


FREE The Maytag Laun- Standard There’s a May- 


dry Manual will tag Washer of 
give you a new satisfaction every type—hand, power-driven, 
from home laundering. A post  electric—all built to the enviable 
_ card brings it. Maytag standard. 


THE MAYTAG CO., Dept. 195, Newton, Ia. 
Branches in Most Principal Cities 


Tested and Approved by Good Housekeeping 
Institute. 


In using advertisements see page 
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was crippling his business. “‘Sure, Nevington, 
you ought to have your salary in advance; I'll 
telephone Mills to make a voucher and pay vou 
a hundred out of the cash-drawer.” 


III 


EVINGTON’S words of welcome to the 

Interstate Women’s Literary Union made 
a big hit. In the name of the Kernville Cham- 
ber of Commerce he quoted Shakespeare and 
Maeterlinck and pinned flowers on Ibsen and 
Bernard Shaw. He took the tour of the city 
off Mills’s hands, much to that gentleman’s 
relief. The honors of the city could not have 
been done better. 

When it became known that Nevington was 
truly an actor providentially cast upon the 
coasts of Kernville, he was obliged to accede to 
a demand of the local entertainment committee 
to give a reading at the luncheon scheduled for 
the following day. 

The next morning the newspapers gazetted 
his appointment with loud trumpetings. They 
bragged about the enterprise of the Chamber 
of Commerce in adding to its staff a scion of 
one of the old New England families, a colkege 
man, a distinguished actor, as society director 
and adviser in all matters pertaining to the 
social and cultural life of the community. Nev- 
ington blushed as he read of his achievements 
and of the glory he was conferring upon Kern- 
ville by accepting a position described as 
wholly unique in the annals of municipal prog- 
ress. He viewed the immediate future with 
misgivings. It was ridiculous, it was absurd, 
that he had permitted himself to accept so pre- 
posterous a Job. He was a bad actor, out of a 
job, and yet in spite of his failure to adorn the 
stage, he was in danger of becoming a profes- 
sional matinée-idol in the Gem City of the 
Wabash. 

His real troubles began at the Interstate 
Literary Union luncheon. There had been 
a battle royal for the honor of presiding at 
this function, and Mrs. George B. Castleton 
had not won over Mrs. Melville Cummings 
Arnold without engendering much bitterness. 
Nevington found himself the only male 
at the luncheon, surrounded by seas of mil- 
linery. At his right sat Miss Grace Castleton, 
at his left Miss Mabel Arnold. He did not 
learn until sometime later that these young 
ladies had, quite independently of each other, 
so shifted the name cards as to make this 
propinquity possible. Nor did he realize 
immediately that the rivalry between them was 
as intense as that which embittered the lives 

of their mothers. 

“Tt’s so dear of you, Mr. Nevington, to 
help us make a success of our luncheon,” 
said Miss Castleton. “Every one is so 
terribly pleased! And your little speech 
yesterday was so sweet, and your accent is 
simply perfect. Have you ever played Romeo? 
I’m sure you would be perfectly splendid in 
that part.” 

“‘Have you had the celery, Mr. Nevington,” 
murmured Mabel at his left. “I’ve heard that 
actors never eat anything before a perform- 
ance, and of course while this is a little different 
we'll understand if you do refuse everything.” 
Mabel’s blue eyes held him; they were every 
bit as enthralling as Grace’s brown ones. 

Mabel lowered her voice to confidential 
pitch to remark, “Of course we wouldn’t 
have you starve, and it just occurred to me 
that maybe after this show is over—I hate 
big parties like this myself—you simply can’t 
talk for the noise—I thought maybe we might 
go over to the club and have just a little 
tiny bit of tea.” 

“Charmed,” Nevington responded, wonder- 
ing just how much of this sort of thing he was 
expected to endure for one hundred dollars 
a month and board. 

‘Don’t you just love motoring, Mr. Neving- 
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ton?” was murmured at his right shoulder. 
“Papa’s just given me the dearest little run- 
about, and I hope you'll let-me drive you to 
the country club some afternoon soon. I just 
adore driving, don’t you ?” 

Mabel troubled him for the salt at this 
moment, so he found it unnecessary to commit 
himself. She was disdainful of motoring. 

“T never get any fun out of tearing over 
the country in a machine the way some people 
do,” she observed, not meaning, of course, 
to reflect at all upon the taste of any persons 
in her immediate vicinity. ‘You simply 
can’t see the scenery at all. I love to take 
a good book out by the river—I have my own 
special little place—and I read and dream.” 

“‘A book of verses underneath the bough—” 
Nevington quoted. 

“Oh, you do love Omar, don’t you? It’s 
so fine that you’re literary; but you must 
think us terribly provincial.” 

He scoffed at the idea that Kernville was 
provincial; the town’s metropolitan spirit had 
impressed him the moment he arrived. 

He listened to four speeches before he was 
introduced impressively by Mrs. Castleton, 
and gave a dramatic reading of Browning’s 
“In a Balcony” to hushed and adoring 
hearers. 

For once in his life Nevington was a success; 
his success was almost too easy. After every 
woman in the room had heartily expressed 
her personal gratitude—what his reading 
had meant to her—he was boldly kidnaped 
by the triumphant Mabel and carried to 
the ladies’ dining-room at the'club, where they 
talked Browning for an hour. Then he 
walked with her down a maple-lined street 
to the Arnold gate. 

“Really, you must come in—just a moment, 
Mr. Nevington. I shan’t feel that I really 
know you until I’ve seen you in my own 
house.” 

It was a new house, and its furnishing 
testified eloquently to the Arnold’s pros- 
perity. Mabel’s music-room and its new baby 
grand received Nevington’s fullest admiration. 

“We must have our next tea here,” said 
Mabel. “It will be ever so cozy. I don’t 
want to seem to be rushing you, you know, 
but shall we say—Friday?” 

He said Friday, it being then Thursday. 

The next morning he was sitting at his 
new mahogany desk in the office of the 
Chamber of Commerce scribbling a note to 
his brother Bob to explain the quick return 
of the fifty dollars he was enclosing when the 
telephone tinkled. He became conscious at 
once that Miss Castleton was on the line. 

“Tt’s such a lovely morning, Mr. Nevington. 
It’s a pity to stay cooped up in a stuffy office 
all day. I’m down-town in my car, and if 
you just could slip away for an hour we could 
have a jolly spin. I’m at Swan’s, the con- 
fectioner, just across the street.” 

The day of which Miss Castleton had 
spoken with such enthusiasm was far from 
fine. It was cold, and a cheerless drizzle was 
doing its best to attain the dignity of rain. 
Nevington would not have chosen the hour 
for a spin into the country. But he inspected 
the country club, admired the terraces and the 
view of the river, and then Grace in great 
alarm announced that it was twelve o’clock. 

“Tsn’t it perfectly dreadful that I’ve kept 
you all morning! That’s what you get for 
being so interesting. Wouldn’t it be sweet 
just to have luncheon out here all by our 
lonesomes! I’m starved, and of course you'll 
have to eat luncheon somewhere.” 

Before this unanswerable logic Nevington 
was weak. They had luncheon. From the 
quickness of the service he surmised that 
it had been ordered in advance—for two! 

“TIsn’t this perfectly darling! This is my 
own particular little table. I just love the 
bare trees. I should think you would find your 








work perfectly fascinating, Mr. Nevington. 
The girls are all perfectly crazy to know you, 
and we want you to get up a big party right 
away—something picturesque and different,” 

Nevington knew himself for a susceptible 
man, and the daughter of the president of 
the Aetna Lumber Company made flirtation 
easy. She was a spirited, amusing girl, ap- 
proximate age twenty-two, with fluffy licht 
hair. A healthy glow showed under the 
lingering summer tan. They got on wonder- 
fully together; he readily agreed that they did, 
and when she clasped her fingers under her 
chin and asked him, with an earnest entreaty 
of the brown eyes, whether he believed in 
fate, he remarked hastily that he did, but 
that some dreadful fate would overtake him 
unless he hurried back to the office. 


IV 


T the end of a week, Nevington emerged 

from his trance to find himself a man of 
mark in Kernville. While he was ostensibly 
an employee of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the women of Kernville were his real bosses. 
His agreeable manners, his sophistication in 
literature and the drama, the glamour of the 
stage that still, to feminine eyes, enfolded 
him, caused a terrific competition for his 
smiles. Not only was it possible for him to 
dine at the tables of Kernville’s first families 
every night, but he was called upon in his 
office by women young and old with every 
manner of request for enlightenment and guid- 
ance. As he walked Main Street on lawful 
errands, he was obliged to affect intense ab- 
straction: to avoid being stopped and sur- 
rounded by shoppers. On his way from his 
office to the club he traversed alleys to avoid 
encounters that might result in invitations to 
luncheons and dinners. With all his precau- 
tions breakfast was the only meal he was 
privileged to eat alone at the club, and this 
peace was destroyed by the manager of the 
Elite Department Store, who persisted in con- 
sulting him in the gray morning hours about 
such weighty matters as window-dressing and 
the Elite’s stock of haberdashery. 

Prominent citizens going home late to 
dinner found Nevington, immaculate in the 
dress suit he had so nearly pawned, playing 
accompaniments for their daughters. Kern- 
ville’s tired business men encouraged his 
presence in their homes; their wives could not 
scold them before so elegant a person, and 
if lectures, concerts, or parties were scheduled 
for the evening, he was on the spot to act 
as escort and the weary citizen could sneak 
oif to the club without being called a brute. 

Instead of the usual tiresome program, 
the ninth annual dinner of the Chamber of 
Commerce, attended by three congressmen, 
a United States senator, and two railroad 
presidents, was a riotous cabaret by pro- 
fessional vaudevillans whom Nevington had 
collected in Chicago. It was a good show, 
and nobody grumbled because it cost twenty- 
five dollars a plate. 

To sooth the feelings of the women, who 
complained bitterly that their husbands hadn't 
got home from the banquet until three A. M., 
Nevington gave a costume ball on Thanks- 
giving Day, ostensibly in honor of a visiting 
girl whose father needed just a little teasing 
to establish a branch of his glassworks in 
Kernville. The society editor of The Star 
declared of the ball that no social event in 
the state had ever equalled it for splendor, 
ior the richness of the costumes, or for the 
careful working out of every detail, including 
the refreshments that had been imported {rom 
Cincinnati in a special express car. 

“Keep the women busy!” chuckled Castle- 
ton at an executive-committee meciing. 
“We'll let Mills shake hands with the pros- 
pects that blow in. And look here, Nevington, 
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Keep it on the 
closet shelf 









Carry it 
upstairs 
or down 


Put it on any 


HE ordinary foot- power sewing 

machine is a clumsy affair at best. 
You cannot easily move it around, so 
you must bring your work to it. Asa 
piece of furniture it is no ornament, 
and it takes up alot of room. And the 
woman who uses it pays dearly in a 
tired body and tired nerves. 


Recognizing these defects, the de- 
signer of the Western Electric sewing 
machine made it portable. The heavy, 
unnecessary parts of the old-fashioned 
machine were eliminated. The new 


If your lighting company or electrical 
dealer cannot show you this new kind 
of sewing machine, write to the 
nearest office for Booklet No. 512-J. 





kind of a table 


The Inspiration of aWoman’s Needs 
Produced this New Kind 


of a Sewing Machine 


Connect to any 
light socket 





Take it with you 
when you travel 


Use it on the 
cool porch 


Western Esectric 


Portable 
Sewing Machine 


outfit — sewing machine and motor 
complete—is not any larger than a 
typewriter. 


The motor is built in as a part of the 
machine. There are no belts or attach- 
ments to bother with. You control the 
speed by a touch of your foot and you 
can run the machine for five hours on 
one and a half cents’ worth of electri- 
city. Witha Western Electric 2-way 
Plug you can operate both the ma- 
chine and a lamp from a single _~ 


7 
socket at the same time. /~ 
Ps 
oy 830 BE 
7 


Inc. 
($37 West of the Rockies) Z Gentlemen: 
Please send me Booklet 


Me No. 512-J, describing your port- 








WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY Pr able electric sewing macttine. 
New York Atlanta INCORPORATED Denver ‘iicstleaiie “ij 7 
Buffalo Richmond Pittsburgh Chicago Kansas City Salt Lake City Oakland al Sasa 
Peyae , Savannah Cleveland Milwaukee. St. Louis Omaha ; Los Angeles 
iladelphia Birmingham Cincinnati Iladianapolis Dallas Oklahoma City Seattle 7 
Boston ew Orleans Detroit . St. Paul Minneapolis Houston ortland , aide 
ress 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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My wife says that Dish Washing has 
been made easy, and you will say the 
same when you know she uses neither 
Dish Pan nor Towel and does not ruin 
the velvety feeling of her hands with 
dirty, greasy dish water. She uses the 


* Home} ELPS Dish WasHER 


——T 

This remarkable device makes its own soap 
suds which flow through the sctubbing brush, 
thoroughly removing the grease from the dishes, 





which we furnish) without wiping. The Home ce 
Further information $ COMPLETE includ- 
complete outfit. MONEY cet Connection, § 
week's trial. Soap. 
39 W. 38th St. 


The dishes are then rinsed clean with clear water by 
just pressing a button, and dry in the Dish Dryer f 
Helps Dish Washer is simple, well-made and last- 
ing; absolutely sanitary because self-cleaning. 

on request or SEND ing the Dish & - 
$5.00 (five dollars) for Washer, the Fau- 
REFUNDED if noc thorough- the Dish Dryer, 

ly satisfied after one and One Box of 

Hone faes Manuracrunis ie 
Dept. G 
New York, N. Y. 







You Don’t 


Have to 
Swat 
the Fly 


or tolerate unsanitary germ- 
breeding garbage cans and 
dangerous refuse when you 





Portable Type 
for Buildings 
Already Con- 

structed 





The menace of flies and disease is un- 
known in the thousands of homes, apart- 
ments, hospitals, and institutions pro- 
tected by this original gas-fired destroyer 
of all garbage and refuse collections. 
Portable type takes up very little space 
in your kitchen. Burns arti- 
ficial, natural or gasolene 
gas. Destroys waste in a few 
minutes whenever neces- 
sary. Low initial and ope- 
| rating cost. A type for 
every purpose. 
























Send for “‘The Invisible Garbage 
| Man," describing and picturing 
| different models, advantages, 
installations, prices, etc 


E. C. STEARNS & CO. 
121 Oneida Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 












Wall Type for 
New Buildings 
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| one thing we gotta have understood right 
now. Sanders, of Montgomery, was here at 
the Chamber dinner, and he’s got his eye on 
you. You understand, we saw you first and 
thought of creating a job like yours. We 
don’t want you to run off just after you’ve 





| got things going. If he makes you an offer—” 
“T’ve had three offers to take up this kind 
of work in other towns,” Nevington modestly 
replied. The committee exchanged glares at 
| the temerity of rival towns that wished to 
| pluck from them the only entertainment 
specialist and society expert in the world. 
“What'd they offer?” demanded Cowing. 


“YOU needn’t trouble about that, gentle- 
men,” Nevington reassured them; ‘it’s 
the fact that I’m getting out of touch with my 
| profession that bothers me. You needn’t 
| question my loyalty to you and the town, 
but I’ve got to have an eye on the future. 
I’ve seriously questioned whether I oughtn’t 
to take advantage of the boom and get into 
business here. You see—” 

“That’s right!’’ cried Castleton. ‘We're 
business men and we're glad to have you talk 
right out what’s in your mind. I guess we 
can put you in the way of something all 
right. You got any money?” 

“ve got most of the salary you’ve 
paid me,” he replied with the candor they liked 
in him. 

Since paying his hotel-bill and returning 
Bob’s fifty dollars, he had been unable to 
spend any money in Kernville. Even his 
Jaundry-bill fell under the promised board and 
lodging at the club. 

“T say, boys,” said Langsdale, ‘‘ Nevington’s 
a real asset to this town, and we want him to 
know we appreciate him. We’ll just make 
up a little pool—you fellows mail me your 
checks for whatever you want to put in, and 
I'll have my broker play the pot and see what 
happens.” 

“T was thinking,” said Arnold, “that to 
give Nevington a little solider basis—just to 
add to his dignity as one of our citizens—he 
ought to have a real job of some kind. We 
can stand another vice-president of the trust 
company—on paper; and he might drop in 
every day just for the looks of the thing.” 

“We're always needing a few dummy 
directors in all our companies to make a 
quorum at meetings and we can use you there,” 
said Castleton. ‘‘I guess it wouldn’t hurt the 
town to encourage the idea that Nevington’s 
rich and only doing this social stunt for fun.” 

Arnold builded better than he knew when 
he made Nevington vice-president of the Wa- 
bash Savings & Trust. All the young women 
in town who were not already depositors 
found it convenient to transfer their accounts 
to his institution. Nevington’s hour at his 
desk near the door was the busiest of the day. 
Girls with imaginary needs, such as change for 
a dollar-bill, visited the ladies’ window, where 
new money was to be had and the vice-presi- 
dent leaned carelessly against his desk by 
the rail with a smile for all. Nevington 
suggested that a room in the safety vault de- 
partment be fitted up for lady customers, with 
writing-table and telephone, and this acted as 
a further stimulus to business. 

The day after Nevington pulled off his 
municipal Christmas-tree for the children of 
Kernville, an event that all but eclipsed the 
cabaret dinner and the ball and greatly 

| enchanced his popularity, Langsdale handed 

him a check for $6,214.18, net earnings of a 
| little flyer in corn the executive committee 
had taken for him. Nevington at once took 
an option on a motion-picture house, held 
it for a month, sold it at a profit of a thousand 
| dollars, and invested the whole in stock in 
the old established Kernville Candy Company 
| (the well-known K K K brand), which was 
being sold to close an estate. 

Castleton, the discoverer of Nevington, 

| was vastly proud of him, and assumed a 


eA Bad Actor 


paternal attitude that worried Nevington a 
great deal. 

“TI tell you, boy,” said Castleton on day 
at the club, “there’s just one thing I want in 
this world, and that’s to make my women- 
folks happy. I want them to have what they 
want and plenty of it. I’ve earned every cent 
I’ve got in the world, Nevington, and )’m 
strong for young men who want to get on, 
I’ve said to my wife a thousand times if I’ve 
said it once that if Grace ever wants to marry 
some industrious young man—I don’t care 
if he hasn’t got a dollar—nothing but pluck 
and ambition—it’s going to be all right with 
It’s the man under the coat that 


me. 
interests George B. Castleton.” 
These virtuous expressions would have 


pleased Nevington more if Langsdale and 
Cowing and several other prosperous citizens 
of Kernville had not vouchsafed from time 
to time much the same information. Modest, 
highminded man though he was, Nevington 
had every reason to believe that at least five 
of the most attractive young women in Kern- 
ville were anxious to marry him. A rough 
calculation disclosed the appalling fact that 
they represented more than three millions in 
tangible assets—and he was only a penniless 
bad actor. His predicament became increas- 
ingly unnerving. 


‘See here,” said Mills, as he handed 
Nevington a bunch of letters to answer, 


“you’re beginning to look thin. You don’t 
want to let these women drive you into a 
sanatorium. You gotta hold ’em off.” 

“T am a little tired,” said Nevington wearily. 
“The hospitality of Kernville has worn me 
out.” 

“Hospitality!” exclaimed Mills. 
women in town are in love with you. 
else has got a look-in!”’ 


V 


’ 


“All the 
Nobody 


AS Nevington opened his mail on New 

Year’s Day, a fifty-dollar bill fell out 
of an envelop postmarked Racine, Wis. The 
accompanying note, on hotel paper, read: 


Dear Larry: 

You must have forgotten me by this 
time, but maybe you haven’t forgotten 
the fifty! I didn’t forget it, I assure you, 
and the reason I never wrote is that I 
swore solemnly I wouldn’t until I could 
send back the money. It’s perfectly 
killing that after I took all your money— 
I knew it was all you had— you fell right 
into a job. I’ve read a lot about you in 
the papers—the new job and the great 
success—so I know yourre still in Kern- 
ville where ‘“‘The Lilacs” went to sleep. 

I’m out in a No. 2 doing ‘‘The Golden 
Calf.” I’ve thought about you lots and 
lots of times and wished I could see you. 
And this is to warn you that we’re dated 
for Kernville, one night only—February 
14th, which is St. Valentine’s Day, un- 
less I’m a punk guesser. I’m going to 
be awful tired when I get there, Larry, 
but it will cheer me lots and lots if | 
see you out front. 

Yours, 
DorotTHy BENTON. 


In the whirl into which he had been pre- 
cipitated after sending her home with Bob’s 
money he had hardly thought of her. The 
note brought her back vividly—her unfailing 
good nature and cheeriness, her delicate, 
sensitive face, brown hair, and expressive 
violet eyes. He was mildly conscious of a 
thrill at the remembrance of the tarewell kiss 
on the station platform. 

Kernville, proud of Nevington and the 
fame he had won for it, watched anxiously 
the progress of his love-affairs. By the frst 
of February it was clear to intent observers 
that Grace Castleton and Mabel Arnold !ed 
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Here, at last—efficient home 
refrizeration—electric cold 


ao: storage in your kitchen now! 
== ee Just when all American women face 
the need of savin? every ounce of food, 
the new model Isko is ready to reduce 
waste and spoilage at their ice-box 
source. A simple, electric unit, easily in- 
stalled on a refrigerator, Isko keeps milk, cream, 
butter, meat and fruits so cold and dry continu- 
ously that the germ life responsible for decay is 
paralyzed. Protects your family’s health—pre- 
vents food poisonin$— eliminates the ice-man— 
freezes ice-cubes and desserts for your table— 
runs itself. Price, $275 at Detroit. See “the 
electric ice-man” at the Isko store in-your city — 
or write to Isko, Inc., Detroit, for booklet “G.” 
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No Constipation 


He adds a big spoonful of 
Kellogg’s Bran (cooked) to his 
dish of cereal every morning. 
It improves the taste and keeps 
him well. The Quality Bran 
— Packed only in 25c cartons. 
Of best grocers. 


THE KELLOGG FOOD COMPANY 
te  Battle Creek, Michigan 





Highest Awards at the Paris 
Exposition, 1900 


HOW ARD’S 
Mayonnaise 
* SALAD 

DRESSING 


Made from the original recipe that has 
made “Howard Dressing” famous. 


An appetizing, wholesome salad dressing for 
lovers of good mayonnaise, made from the 
cleanest, purest ingredients in spotless sani- 
tary kitchens. If you want real quality, 
insist on Howard’s. 

Howard's Salad Dressing has been starred 
and listed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley in his 
famous Pure Food Book of 1001 Tests. It is 
also the Westfield standard. Its flavor is 
spicy and delightful. You will find it at good 
stores everywhere. Or send 25 cents to us 
for a trial bottle. 

If Howard's is not as pure and as delicious as 
you have ever used return it and get your money 


back. 
J. F. HOWARD 
Haverhill 
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| a cold at all. 
hurt look in her beautiful blue eyes, and after 
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the list of eligibles. At various times Neving- 
ton had believed himself in love with both, 
but he knew that if he was to continue riding 
securely on the crest of the Kernville boom 
perpetual celibacy was his only safe play. 

His embarrassments increased daily. Castle- 
ton gave him a tip on which, by a quick turn 
on money borrowed in the bank, with Castle- 
ton’s endorsement, he made two thousand 
dollars. Arnold about the same time suggested 
that he quit his Chamber of Commerce job 
and give all his time to the trust company. 
He declined this as likely to precipitate his 
affairs with Mabel, and he shrank from the 
thought of breaking Grace Castleton’s heart. 
But the status guo couldn’t last forever. 

His position as official society leader had 
begun to bore him. He decided that after 
June 1 it would be unendurable; and he 
quietly began throwing anchors to windward. 
He secretly signed a two-year contract with 
the Kernville Roller-Skate Company as its 
advertising manager, to take effect June 1, 
with a salary of three thousand dollars a year; 
he was giving a couple of hours a week to the 
candy company as adviser in new lines of 
specialties, and he successfully negotiated a 
contract covering these services that added 
another thousand to his income. These things 
accomplished, he organized a company to take 
over a farm near the country club and lay it 
out in one-acre building lots. 


HE distance between Broadway, New York, 
and Kernville, Indiana, was widening daily. 
would have been happy and 
comfortable if Grace Castleton and Mabel 
Arnold hadn’t played him like a shuttle-cock. 
One night as he left the theater with Mabel 
they passed Grace, and he saw tears in her 
eyes. As a consolation he took her the next 
night to a lecture where Mabel and her mother 
sat just behind him. 

The following morning Mabel’s mother 
called him on the telephone to say that Mabel 
had a bad cold and wouldn’t he come up for 
dinner and cheer her up a bit. Mabel hadn't 
She appeared at dinner, with a 


the sympathetic parents vanished he found it 
necessary to exercise all his arts to win her 
to a cheery frame of mind. 

“T suppose,” she remarked languidly, as 
they sat before the big fireplace, ‘‘I suppose 
the Valentine party will really be the crowning 
event of the season?” 

Nevington shuddered. He had hoped she 
wouldn’t mention that function. It was 
Grace who had first suggested the celebration 
of St. Valentine’s Day, now close at hand. 
Grace had every reason to believe that he 
would take her to that party. How to com- 
municate this intelligence to Mabel without 
utterly destroying her peace of mind taxed 
his ingenuity to the breaking-point. 

“Tt’s too bad,” he replied, “that there are 
so many details to be looked after at these 
affairs; I’d like to be free of any responsibility 
just to have a good time—with you! Of course 
I’m hoping you’re going with me!” 

“Oh, thank you!” she exclaimed with a 
forlorn quiver of her lips. 

“You understand—” he began, bending 
forward with every show of deep feeling. 
Mabel’s eyes, dreamily regarding the flames, 
indicated that she was quite ready to under- 
stand. Her hand lay upon the arm of the 
chair invitingly. The scene could not have 
been better set for a declaration. He rose, 
walked to the piano, and began talking glibly 
about some music he had sent her. He got 
out of the house as quickly as possible and 
walked four miles before going to bed. The 
next morning Grace called him on the tele- 
phone while he was at breakfast. 

“Are you just terribly busy today? I’ve 
got some samples of stuff for my Valentine 
gown and I’d like awfully to have you look at 
them. Mama thinks a blue piece is prettiest, 


but I know rose is your favorite color. And 
of course I don’t want you to just naturally 
hate what I wear.” 

He promised to run in before dinner; and 
this of course suggested that nothing could 
be simpler than that he should dine at the 
Castletons’. Papa was in Chicago, and 
mama wasn’t feeling at all well. 

When St. Valentine’s Day arrived, he sent 
each a prodigious quantity of American 
beauties, with notes he had been practising 
on all night, explaining that owing to the 
tardy arrival of the decorations it would be 
impossible for him to leave the hall, even for 
amoment. He was chagrined beyond measure 
that he was obliged to ask to be excused from 
escort duty. He had given the express com- 
pany a piece of his mind; never again would 
he be caught in such a box. 

“The Golden Calf”? company was due at 
noon, but the train was four hours late. Nev- 
ington sent invitations to the dance for all 
the company and went to work feverishly 
at the hall. Grace dropped in to see if she 
could be of assistance; she had hardly left 
before Mabel appeared with a like praise- 
worthy ambition. Their coming maddened 
him; they were lovely young beings, but they 
had no business to pursue him. 

He dashed into the Stafford House at six 
o'clock and found Dorothy alone at supper. 
She rose and put out both hands. 

“Oh, you dear angel!” she cried. 

He sat down and listened while she re- 
counted her adventures since leaving Kernville. 

“Well, what’s the matter?” she cried at last. 
“After all we’ve been hearing about your 
success out here I expected to find you right 
in tune with the joy bells, but you look as 
though you expected the crépe-hanger any 
minute.” 

His hair was mussed and his tie awry from 
his labors over the decorations. He watched 
her intently, hungrily, and she became grave 
under his long scrutiny. Suddenly he sat up 
straight, and the dull look in his eyes vanished. 

“You're going to the ball after the perform- 
ance—you found your card?” 

“Ves, Larry; thank you.” 

“You’re going’ ’—he gulped in his eagerness 
—‘‘you’re going as my wife—you’re going to 
live right here with me always—no more for 
us of this trying to do something we can’t do. 
When the curtain falls, I’ll be on hand with a 
minister. I’ve thought it all out. I can make 
money. I’ve learned to turn the trick; and 
we can set up a bungalow and live here happily 
forever and ever. Will you, Dorothy?” 


HAT was a year ago. The Valentine 
party proved to be the biggest success 
of the season. It was said that Nevington had 
planned all winter to be married that night 
and bring his charming and talented wife to 
the dance. It was only the culminating 
surprise of the series of surprises to which he 
had treated the town. Kernville was proud 
of him, and the Chamber of Commerce voted 
him a silver table-service as a wedding-present. 
Nobody knows who’said it first, but both 
Grace and Mabel did say, beyond question, 
that they had known all along that Nevington 
was engaged; it was because he had confided 
to them that he was an engaged man, far away 
from his fiancée, that they tried to be nice 
to him. 

“And Dorothy is so perfectly adorable,” 
said Grace, “that I’m sure Mabel and I feel 
it was a privilege to look after Larry and be 
good sisters to him till she finished her pro- 
fessional engagements.” 

Nevington had so enlivened the social life 
of Kernville that the young men became 
aroused to their opportunities, with a resulting 
epidemic of weddings last June. Both Grace 
and Mabel are married, quite advantageously, 
and they live near the Lawrence Nevingtons , 
in the new Riverside Addition, out of which 
Nevington has cleaned up a small fortune 
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(LO-JU) Crushed from 
Beautiful ruby-red i ° e 
color—-delicious in flavor! ‘If Big Ripe Oregon 
eines ated. or vot aown Late Loganberries. 






beverage. 





For New Delights! 


Imagine a berry, larger and more lus- 


cious than any you've ever seen. 
Such is the loganberry, that grows almost 
entirely in Oregon’s cool valleys. LOJU 
is crushed from these big ripe berries, laden with 
juice, as they come from the vineyards to our 
modern plant. 


Nature has endowed LOJU with its 
ruby-red color—its crisp, “tangy’’ flavor—its 
healthful fruit acids. A summer drink that 
is winning people everywhere. Makes new 
treats—and old treats, new! Analyzed and 
approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods. 












One pint bottle Loju, 
% pint water, juice of 
lemon, sliced orange and pine- 
apple. Cover fruit with sugar, let 
stand }2 hour. ‘Then add Loju 
and water. This makes 3 pints. 













Ask your grocer, druggist or confec- 
tioner for LOJU. Bottles, 10c up. 









If your dealer can’t supply you, we'll 
send prepaid, anywhere in the United 
States, 12 4-ounce bottles Loju Bever- 
age, and Loju. Recipe Booklet, $1.50. 







Northwest Fruit Products Co. 


Salem, Oregon 






HL Sherbet 





 — —— 





“tts flavor wins favor" 









2 cups cream, 2% cups 
Loju,1 cup sugar. Make syrup 
of Loju and sugar by bringing to 
aboil. Let cool, add cream and 
freeze. This makes 3 pints. 






| NortHwest Fruit Prooucts CO. 


CONTENTS 16 FLUID oz. = SALEM, ORE.Y. 





(af : “Ball 


A drink men like! 
Half glass Loju beverage iced; 
fill glass with charged water or 
gingerale. -If using Loju con- 
centrated, take one part juice to , ; al 
three parts water. ; : : : 
: * 






In using advertisements see page 21 








































ASTIDIOUS 
housewives, 
who want finest 
fare with least time 
and trouble, see the 
great advantage in 
havingawholeham, 


boiled or baked, 


constantlyon hand. 





For any meal or lunch} 
between, it’s sure to sat- 
isfy. There is every 
reason for its extra 
quality. It comes to you 
fromthenorthwestdairy 


land, raised and prepared far from ordinary 


packing centers. It is always fresh, wholesome, 


delicate. Why not try these ? 


Dairy Brand Sandwiches 


—A pleasing variation of an ever-welcome feast. 
Slice ham thin and put between halves of 
cold tea biscuits. Add a dash of mustard and 
Or chop fine with pimentos and 


lemon juice. 
mayonnaise. 
Remember —however you prepare it, the ham must 
be the firm, tender, flavory Hormel’s Dairy Brand. 
If your quality store cannot supply you, send us 


your dealer’s name. We wili send you our booklet, 
“Dainty Ways of Serving.” 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. 
Dept. B. Austin, Minn. 


The name, “Hormel’s Dairy Brand,” on Pork 
Products is your certificate of QUALITY. 











If You Are Uncertain 


as to the proper method of 
feeding your baby 


—if you do not know what 
to use for modifying the milk 


—we refer you to any Infant Specialist 
or Hospital in the United States 
specializing in the care of babies. 


INFANTS. NURSING 
ND, INVALIDS 


mao 


At your druggist 
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*““And Youth for Service” 


(Continued from page 31) 


Another objection has been that six months 
is too great a gap to hew out of a young man’s 
life. Butisit? Consider in the first place, that 
this will be largely discounted, since from his 
earliest years he will know it is coming. All 
his life he will look forward to it and make 
his plans upon that basis. His parents, his ed- 
ucators, his employers do the same. Indeed, the 
whole program of the nation—social, business, 
educational, governmental—will be cut to 
include the idea that in his nineteenth year 
every physically fit young man of America 
will be in a training camp for six months. 

Consider, in the second place, that so far 
as the men in school are concerned, it is pro- 
posed to make provision for them by giving 
credits for such military training as is included 
in the curriculum—and most colleges would 
install military training—say at the rate of one 
month of camp-service for each year ot campus- 
training up to four months’ credit. 

Yet, after all, the biggest answer to this 
objection is the condition of the young man 
himself when, at the end of the six months, he 


|| returns to his home—brown as a berry, tough 
|; as hickory, with expanded lungs, with devel- 


oped frame, with steadied nerves—the very 
same boy who went away, and yet altered 


| beyond belief. His eye, his hand, every muscle 


of his body has been taught to obey and co- 
ordinate until he is a far more efficient being 
physically than he ever was before. But this 
discipline has been mental and moral as well as 


| physical, and he now lays upon himself in- 
| hibitions unthought of before, all of which tend 
| to the fixing of character. 








Moreover, he has been taught that most 
necessary lesson for the youth of America, 
obedience to constituted authority. Coming 
at a time when thoughtful men and women 
have feared that a lack of respect for law was 
beginning seriously to impair the equality of 


| self-government, this lesson is of double value. 


Obviously, too, this young man’s new 
strength and habits of discipline, both physical 
and mental, coupled with invigorated health, 
are going to multiply his personal effectiveness 
enormously. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine 
conditions under which he would not be worth 
more to himself because of this training; and 
the inference is unescapable that for this six 
months, which seemed so large a toll to exact 
from any young man, it is at least possible that 
he has got more of real worth than he is likely 
to get from any other six months in all his life. 
Such an experience would increase his happi- 
ness and his productive power. It would 
make him a better son, brother, husband, and 
father, a better citizen and a better workman. 
This seems almost the major argument for 
Universal Service. Besides making this coun- 
try so strong it need have small fear of war, 
Universal Service would make her infinitely 
stronger for the arts of peace. 


The Fallacy of the Volunteer System 

HUS far we have omitted considering the 

volunteer system. Whataboutit? Let us 
look the facts in the face. The first thing 
we learn is that in order to secure volunteers 


| at all, it has always heen necessary to couple 


with the appeal a proposal for a definite term 
‘of service, as three months, or twelve months, 
or three years. One result of this, so far 
as the shorter terms go, is that just about 
the time a man is trained and seasoned for 
fighting his enlistment expires and he goes 
home. In consequence, another man must be 
enlisted in his stead and the efficiency of the 
whole army waits while the new man and 
others like him are trained to take the places of 
the old. Another result is that while the sys- 
tem always calls out vastly more men than 
are actually required, it has frequently failed 
to gather men enough at any one time and 
place to insure effective military results. 
Washington had this system to contend with 


through the whole of the Revolutionary War 
and it harassed and hampered his operations. 
and at times drove the father of his country 
almost to distraction, the climax of exaspera- 
tion coming when a certain contingent coolly 
walked away from him in the midst of a cam- 
paign because their terms of enlistment had 
expired. That was at the very beginning of the 
war. Each succeeding year of the Revolution 
found American troops “behaving in like 
manner,” according to General Upton. 

In the War of 1812 the volunteer system 
again prevailed and got us a succession of the 
worst armies America has ever put in the field, 
It was one of these which, after an absurd bat- 
tle in which but eight were killed and eleven 
wounded, abandoned the nation’s capital to 
a force of but fifteen hundred British regulars: 
while but for the ridiculous failure of a body 
of militia under General Morgan, the battle 
of New Orleans might have resulted in the cap- 
ture of the British army by Jackson instead 
of its merely being defeated. 

In the Civil War the volunteer system again 
failed, and both sides resorted to draft, but the 
South first and with results that increased its 
fighting efficiency and enabled it to prolong the 
war considerably while the North was still 
raising volunteers and doing so by a cumber- 
some state-by-state method that was quite the 
opposite of the principle of nationalism for 
which it was fighting. Even in our little 
Spanish-American disturbance, the volunteer 
system failed to produce the number of men 
called for. 


The Recent Mexican Fiasco 

UT, after all, the greatest trouble with the 

volunteer system is that the volunteer is not 
a soldier. Give him a uniform, a gun, a place in 
a command, and he still is not a soldier. The 
recent mobilization upon the Mexican border 
revealed astonishingly that even a miltiaman, 
supposed to be theroughly equipped and effi- 
ciently trained, is not a soldier. 

The public is generally familiar with that 
fiasco. It knows that militia units supposed to 
be ready for immediate duty consumed days 
and weeks and even months in getting ready 
to entrain; it knows that the railroads messed 
up the matter of transportation, and that the 
War Department messed up the matter of 
equipment and commissary supplies; it knows 
that these regiments reached the border in all 
degrees of unpreparedness. 

Some of the regiments were naturally in 
better condition than others. Some in three 
months became very dependable _ troops; 
others required six months to reach this stage; 
still others never did attain a fighting standard. 
Nor is it to the discredit of officers or men 
that these facts are conceded. It was not the 
failure of men, but of the militia system, 
which has always failed and always must fail 
to supply dependable soldiery promptly and in 
satisfactory numbers. 

That mobilization worked terrible hardships 
upon members of the Guard itself. Being men 
in mature life, they had accumulated business 
responsibilities; they were partners or executors, 
upon whose continued presence in commercial 
life their own investments and those of others 
depended. Suddenly snatched away for months, 
their business interests suffered and those ol 
their associates with theirs. Others of these 
men were poor or in moderate circumstances— 
chauffeurs, mail-carriers, expressmen, and the 
like—the sole support of wives and growing 
children. The result of that mobilization, 90 
far as some of these were concerned, was that 
homes were broken up, savings were dissipated, 
and wives had-to leave their children and go to 
work. Every one of those men in joining the 
National Guard had obeyed a noble and unself- 
ish impulse; yet in after-thought he could not 
escape the bitter reflection that an unjust 
proportion of sacrifice had been exacted from 
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SAVE THE FRUIT CROP 


We said this LAST YEAR— 
We say it again 


This is a year for thrift and service. We must feed not 
only our own people, but also millions in Europe. The fright- 
ful waste of fruit is a national reproach. Help stop this 
unpardonable extravagance. The fruit we waste would feed 


Belgium. 


HE United States Government urges preserving as a 

home duty. Preserved fruits are energizing and 
nourishing. They vary your menus. They reduce the 
cost of your table. 


America’s canning and preserving industries are models 
for the world. Their products are pure, appetizing and 
wholesome. Support them. 


If you preserve at home, put up more fruit than ever 
before. Get jars and glasses, bottles and crocks ready to 
save the fruit crop. Put away dried vegetables. The 
American housewife who practices thrift places herself in 
the ranks of those who serve their country. 


You can show your thrift in no more convincing way 
than by combating the national tendency to squander 
this country’s wonderful fruit crop. Whether you buy 
preserved fruits from your grocer or preserve at home you 
perform a service to your own family and to the Nation. 


American Sugar Refining Company 


‘‘Sweeten it with Domino’’ 
Granulated, Tablet, Powdered, Confectioners, Brown 


Domino Granulated Sugar is sold in convenient-sized bags and cartons 


"| “The increased cost of preserving because of the higher price of sugar is less than the 
increased cost of most other foods 


In using advertisements see page 21 





LET THE 


VW 
“HOLYOKE’”’ 


Heip Reduce the 
“High Cost of Living’’ 


Install a Kerosene Water 
Heater and begin at once to 
save on your fuel bill. Kero- 
sene, the ideal fuel low 
priced—safe—easy to 
handle and everywhere 
available. 
Why not have the 
hot water conveniences 
of the city in the country and subur- 
ban districts and yet have them at 
a less expense? 
Learn more about this Wonderful 
Heater which is serving thousands daily. 
NOTE—This heater may be connected _ to the regular range boiler 
without interfering with the range connections—it not being necessary 


THtEEEttnaat 


to inetall a special storage tank. 
Ask your plumber- 
and recommend it 
HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 
TO eee ee 


Progressive Plumbers install 
or write us for literature 


POCCPCC EEE EEOC 


CUETO 


4 


ESTABLISHED 
1858 


“SAWYER 
| Sivsas 


‘BLUE 


Prous par OFF 


See 


CRYSTAL 
BLUE 
DOUBLE STRENGTH 


color to faded goods 
tint to Linens 


THE BEST FOR GOVEARS 


Restores the 
and gives a beautiful 
and Laces. 


If your grocer does not sell it, send us 
his name and address and 20c in stamps 
with your name and address for 30c 
worth of Blue, prepaid in U. S. 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co. 


88 Broad St. Boston, Mass. 


Noiseless Screen Doors 


Four million Sereen Doors in 
this country, and as many 
more in other countries, never 
slam, because they are equip- 
ped with the 


* “DIME” 
SCREEN DOOR CHECK 


The rubber bumper first 
checks the door, then allows 
it to close softly. At your 

hardware or housefurnishing store or by mail for 
12 centsinstamps. Address 


Caldwell Mfg. Co., D-7 Jones St., Rochester, N. Y. 


SEVEN-CENT MEALS 


$1.50 per week per person; 42 meals with rec- 
ipes and directions for preparing each. oc. 
or FREE for names of two friends. 

Am. School Home Economics, 507 W. 69th Street, Chicago 
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““And Youth 


him; that he had, in effect, been punished for 
his patriotism. 

To such injustice Universal Service makes 
the only answer. These men who left home and 
business for their country’s defense owed no 
more allegiance than every man owes. Every 
man does owe this service to his country. The 
Constitution so declares. But there is a time 
when a man can pay this debt with least cost 
to himself and to others. That is when he is 
young, say before he has reached the age of 
twenty-five, when men generally begin to ac- 
quire family responsibility, and certainly be- 
fore thirty, when these responsibilities become 
heavier and more general. At the time when 
these husbands and fathers were being called 
to leave home and business there were in this 
country 3,775,376 young men between the 
ages of twenty and twenty-four years. Uni- 
versal Service would have sent to the border 
every one of these who was fit, before it 
would have snatched a single husband from 
his wife or withdrawn one father from the 
family circle. 

So the final charge against the volunteer 
system is that besides being inexpedient, it is 
unequal and therefore un-American. Every 
man a king, every man a citizen, every man a 
pillar and defense of the state: that is the ideal 
of democracy. We do not call for volunteers 
to pay taxes or to serve on juries or to go to 
school. We know it is human for men to shirk 
taxes and juries and for children to shirk school. 
Therefore, we have compulsory tax service, 
compulsory jury service, and compulsory school 
service. It is far more human to shirk the 
duties of a soldier. Why not, therefore, have 
compulsory soldiering? 


Cook and 


(Concluded 


trouble. The burner that is in two pieces is 
easier to keep in good condition than the one- 
piece burner because it can be easily taken 
apart and effectually scoured. The one-piece 
burner should be cleaned with a stiff brush 
rather than by the more common method of 
boiling in soda water, though the latter may also 
be necessary for aggravated cases of neglect. 
Though gas be available, there is still an 
opportunity for cooking under efficient and 
comfortable conditions by using kerosene. 
The fireless kerosene range is constructed on 
the same plan as the gas fireless. The oven 
in this range is an installed one and bakes with 
as excellent results as are obtained by cooking 
with gas, coal, or electricity. It is a more 
expensive range than the portable-oven type, 
but wherever the first cost can be afforded 
will satisfactorily solve the problem of cooking 
equipment for the isolated country home. 


The Question of Wicks 

TOVES burning kerosene with and without 

wicks have been approved by the INsTITUTE. 
The strength and honesty of construction is 
the real test of such a stove rather than the 
question of wicks. Between the two types of 
stoves there is little choice in regard to the 
efficiency of the burner, although it is possibly 
true that the wickless type and the short- 
chimney type of wick-burner stoves have a 
slightly more intense flame. On the other 
hand they do not reach their maximum effi- 
ciency as quickly as the long-chimney wick 
burner. There is practically no difference in 
the time required to care for the burners. A 
few minutes each day is sufficient to keep any 
of them in good condition. In the InstTI- 
TUTE one set of wicks has lasted with the ut- 
most efficiency for four seasons, due entirely 
to the fact that at least three times a week 
each burner-wick was wiped off with a bit of 
thin paper wrapped over the forefinger. The 
wicks were never cut, but thus packed down to 


for Service’’ 


Universal Service is fair, it is just, it is 
equable. No man can send a substitute to the 


training-camp. Rich and poor alike must go, 4 
and it will give an everlasting answer to the” 


oft-made charge: the poor must fight the wars 


€ 


of the rich. In America this has never been a @ 


true charge; yet people repeat it as if they 
believed it. The sons of the rich have volun- 
teered quite freely in all our wars. But univer. 
sal service will reduce all to one level. The son 
of the mill-owner and the son of the mechanie 
may sleep in the same dog-tent; and it will de 
no harm for either to discover that the other 
is quite a good sort. 


Indeed, from such annual © 


associations in training-camps in the plastic » 
days of youth are sure to flow influences that 


will permeate the whole of American life. 

As a final word for Universal Service, it may 
be commended to readers of Goop Hovussg- 
KEEPING because it means good housekeeping 
in the nation. It is a sure defense against mili- 
tarism. It is the back-fire of democracy against — 
autocracy. : 


measure, an efliciency measure! It buys an 


instrument for war that is invincible, and at the @ 
same time is worth far more than its cost as an ~ 


instrument of peace. 

That’s why you mothers of America are go- 
ing to use your influence to get it. And above 
all remember that by this system you can 
come very near making sure that war will never 
claim your sons at all. 

“T have two sons and they can go,” called a 
woman from the galleries, when Roosevelt 
was speaking some time ago in Detroit. 

“Tf every mother will say that,” was the 
ex-President’s quick and sympathetic response, 
“no mother’s son will have to go.” 


Keep Cool 


from page 80) 


a close, even firmness, they showed no tendency 
to smoke or flare. 

In the wickless type of stove, instead of 
wiping off the wicks, use a stiff whisk-broom 
and brush out the asbestos-collar receptacles. 
This will dispose of all match ends, bits of food- 
ash that may have spilled into the burner, and 
soforth. Little time will be required and these 
asbestos rings should last season after season. 

In purchasing a wickless stove be sure that 
it can be installed on a level floor. The oil is 
fed to the burners by gravity, and each burner is 
nicely adapted to obtain just the right quantity 
of oil. Ifthe floor is not level this gravity flow 
is interfered with, and one burner may be get- 
ting too much oil at the expense of another. 

A combination coal and kerosene range 
marks another attempt on the part of a manu- 
facturer to meet the needs of the housekeeper 
who must make use of coal in winter, but 
would also like to use kerosene in summer. 
This particular combination is efficient in 
operation with either fuel. The ovens are 
separately designed, and both equipments are 
generous enough to provide a fair cooking 
surface for the average family. 

Alcohol is a safe fuel, but it has not proved 
efficient for all cooking purposes. Therefore 
we only advise it for auxiliary cooking or for 
use on board yachts, boats, and so forth, where 
safety is the most important consideration. A 
steamer is the most efficient utensil to use with 
alcohol, although anything can be cooked by 
boiling over this fuel. The stove illustrated on 
page 8o is especially adapted for use on boats. 
It is heavily galvanized to safeguard against 
rust and is equipped with a rail ‘that will 
prevent utensils fromssliding in a rough sea. 
Griddle-cakes cooked on this alcohol-heated 
griddle are especially delicious. This stove 
may be kept in excellent condition by the 
oil treatment described above. Use a small 
quantity of oil on a cloth and give it an 
occasional rubbing after it has been washed. 


It is a peace measure, a happiness ~ 
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